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STAR  TREK:  VOYAGER  Limited  Edition ™  —  2  scenes. 
Special  photon-illuminating  message  and  ship  lights 
appear  when  viewed  with  blachlight. 


ORDER  TODAY! 

r - 


the 

Anthony  Grandio 

company 

800-M72-63M6 


STAR  TREK:  THE  NEXT  GENERATION  ™  -  8  scenes 
and  matching  cover  with  first  order. 
Complimentary  Star  Treh  lettering. 


•  •  •  *  w  *  PARALLEL  DESTINATIONS  w  w  v  •  •  •  • 


YLOI  YL02 

STAR  TREK  ADDRESS  LABELS  -  4  scenes,  144  full-color  self-adhesive 
labels  with  rich,  colorful  borders.  Choose  from  two  styles. 


UNITED  FEDERATION  OF  PLANETS  (UFP)  —  /  scene; 
foil-stamped  features;  Treh  type  font; 
matching  cover  with  First  order. 


STAR  TREK:  THE  SHIPS  OF  STARFLEET  COMMAND  -  8  scenes 
and  matching  cover  with  every  order  (Insignia  and 
series  title  gold-foil  stamped  on  each  Chech.) 


•  *  *  *  ADDITIONAL  MISSIONS  w  *  • 


Full-grain  leather  FEDERATION  cover 
with  ID  window,  picture  holders,  credit  card  slots, 
 and  pen  holder. 


Y09W 

STAR  TREK  WATCHES 


Y98W  Y04W 

Choose  from  three  styles. 


STAR  TREK  Tri-Calculation  Pad  —  this  calculator  fits  into 
chechbooh  covers,  logs  and  balances  3  accounts,  converts 
currency,  has  a  cloch  with  date  and  alarm  and  much  more! 
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To  ensure  correct  bank  codes  and  printing,  carefully  follow  instructions: 

For  address  labels:  On  separate  sheet  of  paper,  clearly  print  name, 
address,  city,  state,  and  zip;  enclose  with  completed  order  form. 

For  YLOI  —  2  lines  Of  42  characters  max.  (including  letters,  numbers,  and  spaces). 
For  YL02 —  6  lines  of  25  characters  max.  (including  letters,  numbers,  and  spaces) 
For  checks:  A.  Send  a  reorder  form  or  voided  check  from  your  existing 
check  supply.  Indicate  any  printing  changes.  No  photocopies  please! 

B.  Also  send  a  deposit  slip  from  your  existing  check  supply. 

1.  Complete  and  include  this  order  form  (or  a  copy  of  this  form). 

2.  Enclose  a  check  payable  to  The  Anthony  Grandio  Company. 

3.  Mail  to:  The  Anthony  Grandio  Company,  P.O.  Box  23098 

Jacksonville,  FL  32241-3098 

‘Allow  4  weeks  from  receipt  of  order  for  regular  delivery,  2-2  1/2  weeks 
for  fast  mail.  Checks  will  be  mailed  to  the  address  printed  on  your  checks. 

Name _ . _ 
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Daytime  Phone  ( 


E-Mail. 


Start  checks 
at  number . 


(If  no  number  is  provided, 
we  will  start  with  1001.) 


Check  Prices  choice(s)  and  enter  prices  at  right.] 
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(complimentary  STAR  TREK  lettering  on  all  of  the  above  series) 
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□  600  $95.80 

Watches  —  $39.95  ea.  □  QTY. _ Y09W 

□  QTY. _ Y98W 

□  QTY. _ Y04W 

□  QTY. _ _ Leather  FEDERATION  Cover  -  $34.95 

□  QTY. _ Star  Trek  Tri-Calculation  Pad  —  $39.95 


Return  Address  Labels  —  $9.95  ea. 

□  QTY. _ YLOI 

□  QTY. _ YL02 
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STAR  TREK:  The  Magazine 
Subscriptions 

Toll-free  number  1-877-612-7989 

One  year:  USA  $83.85;  Canada  Cdn  $139 

AMEX,  DISCOVER,  MASTERCARD,  VISA  accepted,  or 

make  check/money  order  payable  to  STAR  TREK:  The 

Magazine,  and  mail  to:  STAR  TREK:  The  Magazine, 

PO  Box  5033,  Westport,  CT  06881,  USA 

Single  Issues  by  mail 

USA  $7.99  +  shipping  &  handling. 

Connecticut  residents  please  add  sales  tax. 

Canadian  G.S.T.  No.  87115  6873  RT 

Customer  Service 

For  subscription  service  inquiries  please  write  to: 
STAR  TREK:  The  Magazine,  PO  Box  5033,  Westport, 
CT  06881 

For  editorial  inquiries  please  write  to: 

STAR  TREK:  The  Magazine,  419  N.  Larchmont  Blvd. 
Ste.  7,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90004 

STAR  TREK:  The  Magazine  (ISSN  1523-9195)  is 
published  monthly  at  the  rate  of  $83.85  per  year  by 
Fabbri  Publishing  (US),  120  East  Avenue,  Norwalk,  CT 
06851.  Periodical  postage  paid  at  Norwalk,  CT  and 
additional  mailing  offices.  Postmaster:  send  address 
changes  to  STAR  TREK:  The  Magazine,  PO  Box  5033, 
Westport,  CT  06881 


Special  Collector's  Cover! 

This  issue  has  two  covers:  one  featuring  Spock,  and  the  other  showing 
the  destruction  of  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise ,  as  created  by  CG  artist  Mojo. 
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Directing  STAR  TREK  III: 
THE  SEARCH  FOR  SPOCK  ' 

Visual  Effects 

How  ILM  designed  to  Klragan 
BIM-PREY  and  destroyed 
to.ip.S,  ENTERPRISE*^ 


STAR  TREK:  THE  NEXT  GENERATION 

The  Classic  Fifth  Season  Examined  in  Depth 


Officially  authorized  by  Paramount  Pictures 


Editors'  Letter 


To  place  advertising,  contact  the  nearest  office  of: 
The  James  G.  Elliott  Co.,  626  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Ste  500, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90017;  tel.  213-624-0900  ext  1219, 
fax  213-624-0997 
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Sternbach,  Marianne  Tyler,  Charlie  Wall;  Lori  Petrini 
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Relations,  Paramount  Pictures;  Maggie  Allen:  Tim 
Gaskill;  John  Van  Citters  and  Viacom  Consumer 
Products 
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This  issue  coincides  with  the  release  on  DVD  of  two  very  significant  pieces  of  STAR 
TREK  ’s  history.  ,S"7:  i  A"  TREK  III:  THE  SEARCH  FOR  SPOCK  was  the  movie  that  proved 
that  STAR  TREK could  become  a  lasting  franchise,  and  put  Leonard  Nimoy  in  the 
director’s  chair;  and  many  people  regard  STAR  TREK:  THE  .NEXT  GE SERA  7 PON’s 
fifth  season  as  its  best.  Not  surprisingly,  we’ve  devoted  this  issue  to  both  of  them. 

First  up,  we  have  interviews  with  STAR  TREK  Ills  Leonard  Nimoy,  and  the  film’s 
producer,  Harve  Bennett.  They  reveal  that,  although  the  story  was  relatively  easy  to 
construct,  they  worked  hard  to  make  the  movie  as  surprising  and  dramatic  as  possible. 
Summing  up,  Leonard  says  that  he  wanted  it  to  feel  like  a  grand  opera  that  dealt  with 
the  themes  of  life  and  death.  One  of  the  decisions  they  made  was  to  involve  ILM 
in  the  creative  process  as  early  as  possible;  as  a  result,  art  directors  Nilo  Rodis  and 
David  Carson  had  an  enormous  influence  on  the  look  of  the  movie.  They’ve  shared 
their  concept  art  with  us,  including  storyboards  for  a  sequence  that  was  cut  from 
the  film  that  would  have  showed  us  much  more  of  Vulcan. 

One  of  Leonard’s  agendas  was  to  introduce  more  new  ships,  and  Nilo  found 
himself  designing  two  classics  -  the  U.S.S.  Excelsior  and  the  Klingon  Bird-of-Prey.  As 
set  designer  Cameron  Birnie  remembers,  ILM  worked  closely  with  the  art  department 
at  Paramount  Pictures,  who  were  introduced  to  the  world  of  visual  effects.  Actually 
creating  the  effects  for  the  movie  involved  creating  everything,  from  starships  to  puppet 
dogs,  and  we’ve  talked  to  many  of  the  people  at  ILM  who  were  responsible  for  turning 
ideas  on  the  page  into  reality. 

Turning  our  attention  to  TNG,  we’ve  caught  up  with  executive  producer  Michael 
Piller  and  writers  Joe  Menosky  and  Ronald  D.  Moore  to  discuss  life  during  Season  Five 
and  the  introduction  of  Ensign  Ro.  Joe  has  also  given  us  an  exclusive  interview  about 
his  time  on  staff  And  if  that  isn’t  enough,  production  designer  Richard  James  and 
illustrator  Rick  Sternbach  have  looked  back  at  their  work  for  the  season. 

This  month’s  briefings  deal  with  the  U.S.S.  Excelsior,  the  Qomar,  and  the  Bajorans. 
Next  month  we’ll  be  turning  our  attention  back  to  ENTERPRISE,  and  looking  forward 
to  STAR  TREK  NEMESIS. 


The  Editors 


Leonard  Nimoy 

Leonard  Nimoy  was  already  one  of  the  most  important  figures 
in  the  history  of  STAR  IREK  when  he  stepped  up  to  the  plate  to 
direct  STAR  TREK  III:  THE  SEARCH  FOR  SPOOK.  The  man  best 
known  for  playing  Mr.  Spock  soon  proved  himself  to  be  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  talented  director,  and  went  on  to  helm  STAR  TREK  IV 
and  the  box  office  smash  ‘Three  Men  and  a  Baby.’ 


Harve  Bennett 

STAR  TREK  Ill’s  producer  Harve  Bennett  played 
a  vital  role  in  proving  that  STAR  TREK  could  be  a 
successful  movie  franchise;  he  revived  the  series  with 
STAR  TREK II,  and  then  produced  the  next  three 
movies.  He  was  deeply  involved  with  the  scripts  for 
all  of  them,  and  has  the  sole  wa  iting  credit  for  STAR 
TREK  III.  When  Harve  came  to  STAR  TREKhe  was 
already  an  admired  writer  and  producer,  with  a  string 
of  television  hits  to  his  name  his  many  credits  include 
‘The  Mod  Squad,’  ‘The  Bionic  Man,’  and  ‘A  Woman 
Called  Golda.’ 


After  joining  STAR  TREK:  THE  NEXT  GENERA¬ 
TION  in  its  third  season  as  head  of  the  writing  staff, 
Michael  Piller  rose  to  become  one  of  the  series’  two 
executive  producers.  Along  the  way  he  wrote  ‘The 
Best  of  Both  Worlds’  and  helped  to  turn  TNG  into 
a  ratings  phenomenon.  He  then  co-created  both 
STAR  TREK:  DEEP  SPACE  NIUE  and  STAR  TREK: 
VOYAGER,  before  moving  on  to  start  up  his  own 
projects.  He  now  runs  his  company  Piller2'  with  his 
son  Shawn,  and  has  created  the  television  version 
of  Stephen  King’s  ‘The  Dead  Zone.’ 


Nilo  Rodis  and  David  Carson 

Visual  effects  art  directors  Nilo  Rodis  and  David  Carson  were  responsible  for  designing  all  of 
the  new  starships  that  appeared  in  STAR  TREK  III,  from  the  Merchantman  to  the  Bird-of-Prey. 
They  also  played  a  vital  role  in  visualizing  the  movie,  producing  dozens  of  sketches  that 
helped  to  establish  the  look  of  Earth,  the  Genesis  Planet,  and  Vulcan.  Nilo  later  went  on  to 
become  an  art  director  and  production  designer,  and  worked  on  the  next  three  STAR  TREK 
movies.  His  other  credits  include  ‘Johnny  Mnemonic’  and  ‘Flubber,’  and  he  worked  on  the 
design  of  Buzz  Lightyear.  David  Carson  went  on  to  work  on  films  such  as  Jurassic  Park’ 
and  ‘Titanic,’  and  now  works  for  computer  games  giant  Entertainment  Arts. 


ILM  Visual  Effects 

After  the  success  of  STAR  TREK  II:  THE  WRATH  OF  KHAR  it 
was  all  but  inevitable  that  ILM  would  return  to  work  on  the  next 
movie.  'Phis  time  around,  their  team  included  supervisor  Kenneth 
Ralston  (whose  credits  include  ‘Star  Wars,’  'Back  to  the  Future,’ 
‘The  Mask,’  and  ‘Men  in  Black  II’),  effects  cameraman  Scott 
Farrar,  modelmakers  Bill  George  and  Steve  Gawley,  and  creature 
supervisor  David  Sosalla. 


Joe  Menosky 

Joe  Menosky  is  one  of  STAR  TREK’s  most  admired  writers.  He  joined  the  STAR  TREK: 

THE  .NEXT  GENERATION  staff  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  season  and  went  on  to  write 
such  classic  episodes  as  ‘The  Nth  Degree,’  ‘Conundrum,’  and,  most  famously,  ‘Darmok,’ 
which  many  people  regard  as  one  of  TNG’ s  greatest  episodes.  At  the  end  of  TNG’s  fifth 
season  he  took  a  sabbatical  from  the  show,  but  eventually  returned  to  join  the  STAR  TREK: 
VOYAGER  staff,  where  he  co-wrote  most  of  the  series’  two-part  episodes  with  Brannon  Braga. 
He  has  now  been  reunited  with  Michael  Piller  and  writes  for  ‘The  Dead  Zone.’ 


Cameron  Birnie 

Set  designer  Cameron  Birnie  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
STAR  TREK  III  art  department  at  Paramount,  where  he 
worked  with  production  designer  John  Chilberg  to  design  new 
sets  such  as  the  Genesis  Planet  and  the  bridge  of  the  Klingon 
Bird-of-Prey.  He  has  also  worked  on  the  films  ‘Flctch  Lives’  and 
‘Scary  Movie  2’  and  the  television  series  ‘Quantum  Leap,’ 
which  starred  ENTERPRISES  Scott  Bakula. 


Donald  D.  Moore 

During  TNG’s  fifth  season  Ronald  D.  Moore 
contributed  a  number  of  episodes,  including 
‘The  First  Duty’  and  ‘The  Next  Phase.’  After 
TNG  came  to  an  end  he  went  on  to  work 
on  STAR  TREK:  DEEP  SPACE  NINE  and 
‘Roswell,’  and  has  just  joined  the  staff  of 
‘The  Dead  Zone.’ 


J.C  Backings 

J.G.  Backings  is  a  Hollywood  specialist 
company  that  produces  painted  and  photo¬ 
graphic  backdrops  that  are  used  to  make  sets 
look  larger  than  they  actually  are.  Their  many 
credits  include  the  first  three  STAR  TREK 
movies,  Alien  4,’  ‘Unforgiven,’  and  ‘The 
Shipping  News.’ 


Save  $25! 


Buy  Seasons  5,  6,  &  7  and  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  $25.00 
rebate  by  mail. 

Rebate  certificate  enclosed  in  specially 
marked  boxes  of  Season  5. 

Offer  expires  12/31/03. 


Available  at 
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The  complete  FIFTH  season 
available  for  the  first  time  on 
DVD.  Featuring  5il  Surround 
Sound  and  new,  never  before 
seen  bonus  features. 
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www.BestBuy.com 


VIDEO 


LOOK  FOR  SEASONS  1,  2,  3  AND  4  ALREADY  AVAI LAB LE  ON  DVD.  FUTURE  RELEASES  OF  SEASONS  b  AN D  7  AVAI LABLE  LATER TH IS  YEAR! 

awww.paramount.com/homevideo 

‘Restrictions  apply.  Offer  valid  in  U.S.  and  Canada  except  Quebec.  Payments  to  eligible  U.S.  residents  made  in  the  amount  of  $25  U.S.  dollars.  Payments  to  eligible  Canadian  residents  made  in  the  amount  of  $30  Canadian 
dollars.  Consumers  must  purchase  all  three  seasons  (5, 6  &  7)  by  December  31 , 2003  to  be  eligible  for  the  rebate.  Details  inside  specially  marked  DVD  sets.  Art,  availability,  dates,  promotions  and  bonus  features  subject  to  change 
without  notice.  STAR  TREK™  and  STAR  TREK:  THE  NEXT  GENERATION™  and  related  marks  are  trademarks  of  Paramount  Pictures.  All  Rights  Reserved.  TM  &  Copyright  ©  2002  by  Paramount  Pictures.  All  Rights  Reserved, 


We  talk  to  Leonard  Nimoy  about  his 
experiences  while  he  was  directing 
STAR  TREK  III:  THE  SEARCH  FOR  SPOCK. 


6  News  Review 

We  keep  our  ears  to  the  ground  to  bring  you 
this  month’s  headlines. 

8  Listings 

A  selection  of  STAR  TREK merchandise, 
including  books,  DVDs,  collectables, 
plus  a  list  of  this  month’s  conventions. 

10  Leonard  Nimoy 

Leonard  Nimoy  reveals  how  he  came  to 
direct  STAR  TREK  III:  THE  SEARCH 
FOR  SPOCK,  and  how  he  tried  to  achieve 
a  grand  opera  feeling  for  the  film,  despite 
the  restrictions  caused  by  a  limited  budget. 

20  ILM:  Visual  Effects 

Kenneth  Ralston  and  his  team  at  ILM 
explain  how  they  created  many  of  the  visual 
effects  for  STAR  TREK  III:  THE  SEARCH 
FOR  SPOCK,  including  the  dramatic  scene 
where  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise  NCC- 17  01  is 
blown  up. 

28  Harve  Bennett 

Writer-producer  Harve  Bennett  gives  us  his 
insights  into  his  script  for  STAR  TREK  III: 
THE  SEARCH  FOR  SPOCK,  and  explains 
how  it  was  refined  with  the  help  of  Leonard 
Nimoy  and  William  Shatner. 


We  provide  you  with  everything 
you  ever  wanted  to  know  about 
the  U.S.S.  EXCELSIOR  NCC-2000. 

•  U.S.S.  EXCELSIOR  NCC-2000 
Introduction 

An  overview  of  this  famous  vessel. 

•  U.S.S.  EXCELSIOR  NCC-2000 
Main  Bridge 

Details  of  the  command  center. 


' 


STAR  TREK  Ill’s  design  team  reveal  how 
they  envisioned  the  Genesis  Planet. 

48  Production  Designs 

We  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  stunning: 
artwork  that  inspired  the  look  of  many 
of  the  most  memorable  scenes  in  STAR 
TREK  III:  THE  SEARCH  FOR  SPOCK 

56  Designing  the 

Klingon  Bird-Of-Prey 

We  talk  to  the  creators  of  the  Klingon  Bird- 
of-Prey  about  their  iconic  design. 

60  The  Hall  of  Ancient  Thoughts 

We  look  at  one  part  of  Vulcan  that  has  never 
been  seen  on  screen,  but  was  built  for  STAR 
TREK  III:  THE  SEARCH  FOR  SPOCK 


•  U.S.S.  EXCELSIOR  NCC-2000 
Crew  Listings 

The  personnel  on  board  the  Excelsior. 

•  EXCELSIOR-Class  Fleet  Listings 

Data  on  other  Excelsior- class  vessels 
that  have  served  in  Starfleet. 


Take  a  look  at  our  foldout  illustration 
of  the  U.S.S.  EXCELSIOR’S  bridge. 


62  Painting  the  World 

Illustrator  Tom  Lay  talks  to  us  about  the 
paintings  he  produced  that  were  used  to 
create  some  dramatic  backdrops  in  STAR 
TREK  III:  THE  SEARCH  FOR  SPOCK 


We  find  out  how  huge  paintings  were  used 
to  enhance  the  sets  for  the  Genesis  Planet. 


Season  Five  had  many  highlights,  including 
Picard’s  alternative  life  in  ‘The  Inner  Light. ' 

64  Season  Five  Overview 

Michael  Piller  looks  back  on  a  year  of 
triumphs  and  tragedy. 

82  Introducting  Ensign  Ro 

Michael  Piller  explains  why  Ensign  Ro  was 
added  to  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise-D. 

84  Joe  Menosky 

Joe  Menosky  recalls  his  time  on  STAR 
'  TREK:  THE  NEXT  GENERATION  during 
the  fifth  season  and  remembers  how  he 
developed  the  scripts  for  classic  episodes 
such  as  ‘Darmok.’ 

100  Production  Design 

Home  and  Away  in  Season  Five 

We  talk  to  Richard  James  and  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  about  the  sets  that  they  created  for  the 
fifth  season  of  STAR  TREK:  THE  NEXT 
GENERATION 

110  Readers’  Page 

A  chance  to  air  your  views. 

111  Stop  motion  Kruge 

How  Kruge  was  made  to  look  as  if  he  had 
fallen  into  a  sea  of  burning  lava. 

112  How  to  pitch  to  Michael  Piller 

Joe  Menosky  reveals  how  the  writing  staff 
made  sure  that  their  boss,  Michael  Piller, 
did  not  veto  ‘The  Inner  Light,’  a  story 
that  depicited  an  alternative  life  for  Picard. 


tunning  CG  views  of  the  Qomar 
pace  station  from  every  angle. 


We  bring  you  a  detailed  account  of 
the  Qomar  and  their  busy  area  of  space. 

•  The  Qomar 

;  An  arrogant  race  fascinated  by  music. 

•  Qomar  Space  Station 

Oribital  facilities  that  coordinate 
vast  amounts  of  space  traffic. 

•  Qomar  Vessels 

Pictures  of  their  highly  advanced  craft. 

•  Qomar  Space  Station  CG  Views 

Multiple  views  of  this  space  station. 


PH 


Qomar 


71-81 


Briefing  3 


The  Bajorans 

pages  90-99 


Our  final  briefing  focuses  on  Bajor 
and  its  unusual  surrounding  system. 

•  Bajor  and  Starfleet 

•  The  Bajoran  System 

•  A  Guide  to  Bajor 

•  Bajoran  Agriculture 

•  Jeraddo 


We  take  a  look  at  Bajor’s  fifth  moon, 
Jeraddo,  and  how  Major  Kira  was 
forced  to  remove  its  inhabitants. 


Scott  Bakula  up  fop  award 

Scott  Bakula  has  received  a  People’s  Choice  nomination 
for  ‘Favorite  Male  Performer  in  a  New  Television  Series’ 
for  his  portrayal  of  Captain  Archer  on  ENTERPRISE. 

Away  from  STAR  TREK ,  Scott  has  finished  shooting  an 
independent  film  called  ‘Ghost  of  a  Chance.’  It  is  a  comedy- 
drama  in  which  Scott  stars  as  Bobby  Cellini,  a  famous 
(fictional )  actor  who  meets  with  an  unfortunate  accident  out 
in  the  desert,  and  is  presumed  dead.  When  he  comes  back  to 
civilization,  after  six  weeks,  and  finds  out  they  are  casting  a  TV 
movie  about  his  life,  Cellini  changes  his  appearance  to  create  a 
new  persona,  Buck  Steele,  and  auditions  for  the  role  of  a  lifetime 
-  playing  himself  in  the  filmed  adaptation  of  his  life. 

Sexy  S1AR  TREK  stars 

Jeri  Ryan  has  been  named  the  4 1  st  sexiest  star  of  all  time  according 
to  ‘TV  Guide.’  The  list  includes  both  TV  and  movie  stars  of  the  past 
50  years,  compiled  in  celebration  of  the  magazine’s  50th  anniversary. 

‘TV  Guide’  had  this  to  say  about  her:  “Of  all  the  wonders  of  the 
sci-fi  universe,  few  compare  to  Seven  of  Nine  in  UPN’s  STAR  TREK: 
VOYAGER.  Only  Jeri  Ryan  could  have  made  this  icy  Borg  such  a 
voluptuous,  red-blooded  woman.  In  a  catsuit  so  tight  it  must  have 
made  breathing  difficult,  Ryan  could  always  be  counted  on  to  heat 
up  the  cold  vacuum  of  outer  space.” 

Kim  Cattrall,  who  played  Valeris  in  STAR  TREK  VI:  THE 
UNDISCOVERED  COUNTRY,  was  named  number  eight,  based  on 
her  role  as  Samantha  in  ‘Sex  and  the  City,’  while  Julie  Newmar,  who 
played  Eleen  in  the  original  series  episode  ‘Friday’s  Child,’  came 
in  at  number  30. 

Starfleet  support  for  fundraiser 

Some  of  the  crew  of  STAR  TREK:  VOYAGER  were  reunited  at  Kate  Mulgrew’s  Cleveland 
Entertainment  Extravaganza,  a  fundraiser  for  her  husband  Tim  Hagan,  who  is  running  for 
governor.  Guests  included  John  de  Lancie  and  William  Shatner,  as  well  as  Kate’s  former 
castmates  Tim  Russ,  Garrett  Wang,  Robert  Picardo,  and  Robert  Duncan  McNeill. 

Held  on  August  23,  24,  and  25,  the  event  was  set  up  to  take  advantage  of  the  opening 
in  Cleveland  of  Kate’s  one-woman  show  ‘Tea  at  Five,’  an  intimate  portrait  of  screen  legend 
Katharine  Hepburn.  There  were  recep¬ 
tions  hosted  by  Robert  Picardo  and 
Robbie  McNeill  on  Friday  and  Sunday, 
coinciding  with  the  play;  Saturday  was 
the  main  event,  with  performances 
and  an  evening  black-tie  affair, 
including  dinner  and  cocktails. 

Items  auctioned  on  Saturday 
included  Kate’s  actual  uniform  and 
boots  she  wore  as  Captain  Janeway 
for  seven  years.  The  uniform  went 
for  $20,000,  with  the  event  raising 
$150,000  in  total  for  Tim  Hagan’s 
campaign. 

Several  STAR  TREK  stars  joined  Kate 
Mulgrew  and  her  husband,  Tim  Hagan,  to 
raise  money  for  his  political  campaign. 


Shatner  in  recoril 
paintball  event 

The  William  Shatner  Big  Game  Event, 
the  largest  paintball  battle  in  history, 
took  place  on  August  31  at  Challenge 
Park  Xtreme  in  Joliet,  Illinois.  The 
event  involved  thousands  of  partici¬ 
pants  and  raised  over  half  a  million 
dollars  for  ‘Ahead  with  Horses,’  a 
charity  that  gives  physically  challenged 
children  the  thrill  of  riding  horses, 
while  helping  their  self-esteem. 


William  Shatner  takes  a  more  hands-on 
approach  during  a  charity  paintball  battle. 


Writers  reunited 

‘The  Dead  Zone,’  produced  by  former 
STAR  TREK  writer-producer  Michael 
Filler,  has  become  the  highest-rated 
original  drama  series  in  cable  history, 
averaging  4.2  million  viewers  each  week. 
Michael’s  creative  team  is  made  up  of 
several  former  STAR  TREK  colleagues, 
includingjoe  Menosky  and  Michael 
Taylor,  as  well  as  new  recruit,  Ronald 
D.  Moore,  who  has  joined  his  staff 
as  an  executive  consultant. 


News  in  Brief 


•  Several  STAR  TREK  words 
including  ‘Klingon’  and  ‘warp 
drive’  have  been  included  in  the 
latest  edition  of  the  Shorter 
Oxford  English  Dictionary. 
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Violence 


5ametimes,  the  only  way  to  restore  peace 

|;|L  :j|g  is  to  wage  war 


Large-scale, 

real-time 

ship-to-ship 

combat. 


New  streamlined 
interface  for  easier 
control  and 
broader  appeal. 


Customize  your  ship's 
shields  and  weapons. 
Recruit  crew  members 
to  join  your  fleet. 


Visit  st-sfc3.com  for  more  information 
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Books  -  November 


ENTERPRISE: 

What  Price  Honor? 

Dave  Stern 

Pocket  Books,  paperback 
ISBN:  0-7434-6278-5 
$6.99 


STAR  TREK:  DS9 
Lesser  Evil 

Robert  Simpson 
Pocket  Books,  paperback 
ISBN:  0-7434-6278-5 
$6.99 


STAR  TREK:  VOYAGER 
The  Nanotech  War 

Steven  Piziks 
Pocket  Books,  paperback 
ISBN:  0-7434-3646-6 
$6.99 
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STAR  TREK:  THE  NEXT  GENERATION 
Season  Five  OVD  Box  Set 

The  fifth  season  of  STAR  TREK:  THE  NEXT  GENERATION  is  set  to  be 
released  on  DVD  by  Paramount  Home  Entertainment  on  November  5, 
2002.  The  set  contains  26  episodes,  over  7  disks,  and  includes  a  number 
of  featurettes  that  detail  the  challenges  that  the  fifth  season  presented. 

It  also  includes  a  tribute  to  Gene  Roddenberry. 


Out  Now 

Following  last  month’s  preview 
of  the  new  ENTERPRISE 
figures  produced  by  Art 
Asylum,  we  can  inform  you 
of  additional  sets  that  are  to  be 
released  imminently.  The  first 
is  a  set  of  figures  representing 
the  Enterprise  MX- 0 1  away  team; 
each  crew  member  is  garbed  in 
a  protective  suit,  which  comes 
with  a  removable  helmet.  The 
set  also  features  the  Andorian 
Shran  and  a  Nausicaan  captain. 
The  second  set  depicts 
characters  from  STAR  TREK 
NEMESIS,  and  comprises 
a  collectible  of  Picard,  Data, 
Shinzon,  and  a  Reman  viceroy. 
All  figures  are  rendered  in 
hyper-realistic  detail,  and  come 
with  various  props  related  to 
the  characters. 

Each  figure  retails  at  $9.95. 

For  more  information  visit  the 
website  www.artasylum.com. 

Art  Asylum  will  release  a 
collectible  series  from  the  ENTER¬ 
PRISE  away  missions,  including 
Shran  and  a  Nausicaan,  and 
figures  from  STAR  TREK  NEMESIS. 


Conventions 

Several  officially  licensed 
STAR  TREK  conventions  are 
scheduled  to  take  place  in 
November,  including: 

Great  American  Science 
Fiction  Expo 

November  15-17;  Boston,  MA 

Guests  for  the  convention 
include  Dominic  Keating  and 
Nichelle  Nichols. 

Vulkon 

November  15-17;  Orlando,  FL 

Guests  for  the  convention  include 
Manu  Intiraymi  and  Alan  Ruck. 
Guests  on  November  16  include 
Avery  Brooks. 

Slanted  Fedora 
Entertainment 

November  29-December  1; 
Indianapolis,  IN 

Guests  for  the  convention  include 
Ethan  Phillips  and  Robert  Picardo. 
Guests  for  November  30: 

J.G.  Hertzler  and  Robert  O’Reilly. 
Guests  for  November  30- 
December  1:  Alexander  Siddig 
and  Andrew  Robinson. 

For  more  information  visit  www.startrek.com.  All 
guests  are  subject  to  confirmation.  This  information 
is  correct  at  the  time  of  going  to  press.  STAR  TREK: 
The  Magazine  and  Paramount  Pictures  are  not 
responsible  for  any  losses  arising  from  changes 
in  the  planned  program. 
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"You  had  a  goldmine  with 
these  characters" 

For  the  third  STAR  TREK  movie,  Leonard  Nimoy  stepped  behind  the  camera  to  take  over 
the  reins  as  director.  As  he  remembers,  there  were  a  few  difficulties  to  overcome,  but 
even  before  the  film  opened  he’d  convinced  everyone  he  was  the  right  man  for  the  job. 


Ieonard  Nimoy  knew  that  he  had  more  to  offer 
STAR  TREK.  By  1983,  he  had  played  Spock  for 
almost  20  years  -  and  even  though  his  alter  ego 
had  died  at  the  end  of  STAR  TREK  II,  he  could 
still  see  new  territory  to  explore.  But  it  was  more 
than  that:  Leonard  knew  he  had  an  understanding  of 
STAR  TREK  that  few  could  equal.  He  also  knew  that 
Paramount  Pictures  needed  a  director  for  STAR 
TREK  III,  so  when  the  studio  approached  him  about 
returning  to  act  in  the  movie,  he  made  them  a  pro¬ 
posal:  promote  from  within,  and  make  him  director. 

Ensemble  piece 

“I  felt  I  could  offer  some  things  that  hadn’t  been 
examined  in  the  previous  two  films,”  he  remembers. 
“The  first  movie  was  really  about  the  ship;  the  second 
was  more  about  the  battle  between  Kirk  and  Khan, 
with  some  other  touches,  of  course.  Now,  I  really  felt 
that  there  was  room  for  an  ensemble  piece  about  the 
group  and  what  they  were  willing  to  do  to  help  one 
of  their  own.” 

Paramount’s  president,  Michael  Eisner,  liked  the 
idea  of  Mr.  Spock  directing  a  STAR  TREK  movie, 
but,  as  Leonard  says,  he  had  some  understandable 
doubts.  “There  were  questions  because  Mr.  Eisner 
was  under  the  impression  that  Spock  had  died  in 


STAR  TREK  II  at  my  request.  In  fact,  he  thought 
that  I  had  insisted  that  it  be  in  my  contract  because 
I  wanted  to  be  rid  of  Spock  and  STAR  TREK.  None 
of  that  was  true;  it  was  all  rumor  and  hearsay,  and 
when  he  discovered  the  truth  we  had  no  problem.” 

Operatic  vision 

Nevertheless,  Leonard  had  to  convince  the  studio 
that  he  was  more  than  just  an  actor  who  wanted  to 
play  at  directing.  He  hadn’t  helmed  a  feature  film 
before,  but  he  had  directed  in  the  theater  and  for 
television,  so  he  could  demonstrate  that  he  had  the 
necessary  skills.  What  he  had  to  do  was  to  show  them 
that  he  also  had  the  vision  they  needed.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  had  very  clear  ideas  about  the  kind  of  movie 
he  wanted  to  make.  “I  wanted  it  operatic;  fire  and 
storm,  snow  and  wind.  [There  would  be  large  issues] 

-  life  and  death,  loyalty,  salvation,  resurrection.” 

He  also  believed  that  the  heart  of  a  good  STIR 

o 

TREK  movie  wasn’t  visual  effects  or  spectacular 
alien  battles  -  which  is  not  to  say  these  things  weren’t 
important  -  but  the  relationship  between  the  charac¬ 
ters.  “You  had  a  goldmine  with  these  characters  you 
had  to  mine  it.  The  series  was  very  strong  on  stories 
about  our  characters,  and  there  was  a  very  simple, 
economic  reason  for  that  -  the  actors  were  paid  for. 

Continued  on  page  14 
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Interview 


Leonard  Nimoy  was  the  first  STAR  TREK  actor  to  direct  one  of  the  movies.  He  recognizes  that ,  at  first,  his  fellow  cast  members  were 
a  little  uncomfortable  that  one  of  their  number  had  effectively  been  made  into  the  boss.  But  he  says  that  he  has  always  had  a  high 
opinion  of  the  STAR  TREK  cast,  and  earned  their  respect  by  treating  them  with  the  dignity  they  deserve. 


No  matter  how  many  lines  of  dialogue 
you  gave  them,  or  how  many  scenes  you 
gave  them  to  act  in,  the  price  was  the 
same.  If  you  had  to  build  more  sets  and 
create  more  special  effects,  it  was  costly  and 
there  was  no  money  for  that.  So  the  stories 
were  about  us;  about  our  experiences. 

“The  first  movie  had  not  been  about 
us;  the  second  movie  was.  It  was  this  Khan 
character  come  back  for  revenge  against 
Kirk,  so  it  became  a  personal  story.  Then 
Spock  had  died,  so  STAR  TREK  III  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  story.  How  can  Kirk  and  his  friends 
and  his  crew  come  back  and  possibly  rescue 
Spock?  It’s  a  story  about  the  people.  It  had 
a  heart  to  it.  Those  were  the  things  that  I 
wanted  to  focus  on.  Those  kinds  of  issues 
about  the  camaraderie,  about  the  teamwork, 
about  the  loyalty,  which  I  felt  had  been  lost 
in  the  first  movie.” 

Finding  the  story 

After  a  certain  amount  of  discussion, 
Michael  Eisner  gave  Leonard  the  green  light 
and  told  him  to  start  developing  a  story. 
Leonard’s  first  move  was  to  sit  down  with 
Harve  Bennett,  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  developing  the  story  for  STAR  TREK  II 
and  was  returning  as  the  new  movie’s  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  two  men  worked  on  the  story  in 
tandem,  each  making  suggestions,  but  with 
Haive  taking  those  ideas  and  fashioning 
treatments  and  the  final  script. 

Leonard  says  that  the  story  itself  was 
relatively  easy  to  develop  because  many 


It  s  a  story  about  tbe 
people.  It  bad  a 
heart  to  it. 


Directing  a  feature  film  was  a  new  experi¬ 
ence  for  Leonard,  but  he  was  confident  he 
had  all  the  skills  needed  to  do  the  job. 


things  had  been  left  unresolved  at  the  end 
of  the  last  movie.  “It’s  not  as  though  we  sat 
down  and  said,  ‘Well,  gee,  what  kind  of  a 
story  shall  we  tell  with  this  STAR  TREK 
movie?’  It  was  quite  obvious  that  there  had 
been  a  thread  laid  down  at  the  end  of  STAR 
TREK  II  that  had  to  be  picked  up  and  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  was  about  how  to  make  that  thread 
interesting  and  how  to  bring  the  audience 
along  to  follow  it.  The  question  at  the  end 
of  STAR  TREK II  was,  ‘What’s  in  that  black 
tube  that  we’ve  just  seen  land  on  the  Genesis 
Planet?’  Something  is  going  to  come  out  of 
it.  What’s  going  to  come  out  of  it?  Once  we 
began  dealing  with  that,  the  story  that  had 
to  be  told  fell  in  place.” 

Friendship  and  loyalty 

But,  of  course,  a  good  movie  isn’t  just  a 
sequence  of  events  that  are  tied  together  by 
a  logical  plot;  it  has  to  offer  some  kind  of 
insight  into  the  people  who  are  involved.  In 
this  case,  Leonard  was  determined  that  the 
movie  would  show  just  how  deep  the  bonds 
that  tied  the  crew  together  were. 

“It  was  essential  that  we  understand  that 
this  group  of  people  were  willing  to  steal  the 
ship,  go  against  Lederation  orders,  jeopardize 
their  careers,  and  possibly  their  lives,  because 
there  was  some  outside,  slim  chance  that 
Spock  might  be  rescuable.  1  think  the  key 
moment  is  when  Kirk  has  been  instructed  not 
to  go  -  that  Genesis  is  a  forbidden  planet.  His 
group  says  to  him,  ‘What  are  we  going  to  do, 
Captain?’  And  he  says,  ‘The  word  is  no,  so 
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we’re  going  anyway.’  That  was  key.  That 
harkens  back  to  the  best  of  the  series.” 

Given  Leonard’s  devotion  to  the  characters, 
it  may  seem  slightly  surprising  that  Spock 
wasn’t  actually  ‘resurrected’  until  the  end  of 
the  movie.  However,  he  feels  that  because 
of  the  way  he  and  Harve  structured  the  story 
this  wasn’t  really  a  problem.  “I  thought  that, 
although  Spock  was  absent  physically,  he  was 
also  very  much  a  presence  in  the  film  because 
the  story  was  about  saving,  rescuing  Spock. 
Then,  of  course,  there  were  the  young  Spocks 
all  along  in  the  story,  so  there  really  was  a 
Spock  presence.” 


Visual  effects 

Once  he  was  armed  with  a  story,  Leonard 
began  to  prepare  for  his  work  as  a  director. 
One  of  the  first  decisions  he  made  was  to 
involve  ILM  in  the  process  at  an  extremely 
early  stage.  “I  got  them  involved  very  early, 
as  soon  as  we  had  a  script.  They  were  given 
a  script  and  we  began  having  meetings  to 
discuss  how  to  accomplish  this  or  that.  We 
had  very  talented  people  at  Industrial  Light 
&  Magic;  I  had  lengthy  meetings  with  them, 
and  a  wonderful  exchange  of  ideas  took  place. 
We  discussed  concepts,  and  each  meeting 
brought  forth  a  different  kind  of  result  or 
dealt  with  a  different  kind  of  problem.  Some 
dealt  with  matte  shots  that  were  needed  to 
establish  large  landscapes  that  we  were  not 
able  to  accomplish  physically  on  stage.  I  had 
meetings  with  them  to  discuss  the  creation 
of  the  Klingon  Bird-of-Prey,  where  I  actually 
demonstrated  with  my  arms  how  the  wings 
should  be.  Within  half  an  hour  somebody 
from  their  model  shop  brought  me  a  manifes¬ 
tation  of  what  I  had  described,  then  we  made 
modifications  on  that.  Each  meeting  had 
different  kinds  of  problems  and  solutions.” 

Creative  genius 

Leonard  is  full  of  praise  for  Ken  Ralston, 
who  headed  up  ILM’s  work  as  the 
movie’s  VFX  supervisor,  and 
describes  him  as  “a  brilliant 
creator.”  Ken  suggested 
several  elements  that 
found  their  way  into 
the  movie,  including 


Inevitably ,  the  story 
for  STAR  TREK  III 
addressed  the 
question  of  what 
had  happened  to 
S pock’s  body  once 
it  had  landed  on  the 
Genesis  Planet. 


During  the  filming  of  STAR  TREK  III,  the  rest  of  the  cast  presented  Leonard  with  a  special 
cake  that  showed  Spock  riding  the  ENTERPRISE  like  a  stagecoach.  The  message  reads, 
“To  Lenny  with  love  from  ‘The  Gang  of  Five.’” 


Kruge’s  dog.  Leonard  also  had  ILM  redesign 
some  of  the  hand  props,  such  as  the  phasers 
and  tricorders. 

Dealing  with  the  visual  effects  was  probably 
the  aspect  of  the  movie  with  which  Leonard 
was  least  familiar.  But  he  says  that  his  years 
of  experience  with  science  fiction,  which  date 
long  before  Mr.  Spock,  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  and  provided  him  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  kind  of  visuals  he  needed.  His  brief 
to  ILM  was  the  same  as  to  everyone  else. 

“As  I  said  from  the  beginning,  I  was  con¬ 
cerned  that  there  should  be  a  grand  opera 
feeling  about  this  film.  The  emotions  should 
be  very  large;  the  atmospheric  conditions,  the 
circumstances,  should  be  very  grand;  the 
music  should  be  grand.  It  should  be  operatic. 
It  was,  I  think,  captured  by  the  photography 
and  by  the  music  and  the  fire  and  the  sturm 
und  drang  going  on.” 

Budget  restrictions 

But,  Leonard  acknowledges  wryly,  all  of 
this  had  to  be  done  on  a  very  tight  budget.  “If 

there  were  any  difficulties,  they  were  budget 


limitations;  we  were  on  a  very,  very  limited 
budget  on  STAR  TREK  III.  The  studio 
belief  was  ‘The  third  in  a  series  of  films  will 
do  25  percent  less  business  than  the  second 
in  the  series.’  That’s  the  mythos  of  studio 
accounting.  I  was  quite  convinced  that  that 
would  not  be  the  case,  and  it  turned  out  not 
to  be.  But  that  was  the  formula  that  they 
were  projecting  and  therefore  the  budget 
was  extremely  tight,  but  we  managed.” 

The  aspect  of  production  that  was  most 
obviously  affected  by  the  budget  was  set 
construction.  For  example,  Leonard  points 
out,  the  entire  Genesis  Planet  had  to  be 
constructed  on  the  sound  stage,  and  offered 
very  little  room  for  maneuver.  “I  would 
have  liked  a  little  bit  more  room  in  the  sets. 
Some  of  them  were  extremely  restrictive 
and  underdeveloped,  resulting  in  a  very 
confined  atmosphere,  but  in  some  ways  that 
worked  for  us.  The  foliage  exterior  of  the 
planet  -  where  we  find  Spock’s  tube  -  was 
extremely  limited.  In  the  set  piece  where 
Kirk  and  crew  are  fighting,  Christopher 
Lloyd  is  on  a  piece  of  precipice  that  breaks 


It  was  essential  tliat 


we  un 


derstand 


tliat  this  ^roup  of  people  were  willing 
to  steal  the  ship,  £>o  against  Federa¬ 
tion  orders,  jeopardize  their  careers, 
and  possibly  their  lives,  because 
there  was  some  outside,  slim  chance 
that  Spock  mit>  111  be  rescuable 
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Interview 


Budget  restrictions  meant  that  many  of  Leonard’s  sets  were  When  it  came  to  the  Klingons ,  Leonard  feels  that  the  small  set 
smaller  than  he  would  have  liked,  and  the  entire  Genesis  actually  worked  in  his  favor.  He  was  forced  to  shoot  the  actors 

Planet  was  built  on  a  single  sound  stage.  in  tight  closeups  that  created  an  air  of  menace. 


away.  If  you  look  closely,  when  it  breaks 
away  you  can  actually  see  where  the 
pre-fabrication  of  the  broken  piece  is.  It’s 
so  obvious  to  me;  we  tried  to  cover  it  with  a 
burst  of  computer-generated  flame,  but  we 
were  dealing  with  limited  circumstances. 

Klingon  claustrophobia 

“The  bridge  of  the  Klingon  ship  was 
extremely  confined.  That  was  a  redress  of 
something  else;  I  forget  what.  The  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  sitting  down  below  -  if  they 
had  had  to  get  out  quickly  for  any  reason, 
they  would  have  been  all  over  themselves. 


They  were  absolutely  jammed  into  their 
chairs,  very  tightly.  However,  at  the  same  time, 
it  achieved  a  certain  kind  of  claustrophobia, 
which  added  some  element  of  menace  to 
the  whole  Klingon  notion.  I  got  in  tighter 
and  tighter  as  I  went  along  with  the  camera. 
There  are  some  moments  where  I’m  in  their 
noses,  particularly  in  Christopher  Lloyd’s  case. 
And  the  fact  that  he  was  elevated  above  them 
in  the  wav  he  was  gave  him  a  certain  amount 
of  ominous  power.  I  tried  to  make  use  of  it  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.” 

Today  Leonard  is  philosophical  about  the 
restrictions  caused  by  the  limited  budget, 


which,  as  he  says,  were  after  all  exactly  the 
kinds  of  thing  they  had  had  to  contend  with 
on  the  original  television  series. 

“What  it  always  comes  back  to  is,  is  the 
story  working?  If  the  story  works,  in  my 
opinion,  then  all  these  other  issues  about 
budget  and  schedule  and  what  have  you, 
although  they  are  important,  don’t  take 
precedence.  You  can  have  the  biggest  budget 
in  the  world,  as  has  been  proven  time  and 
time  again  -  gigantic  budgets,  and  if  the  story 
doesn’t  work  it’s  useless.  It  doesn’t  make  any 
difference.  I  was  fortunate  in  having  a  story 
that  worked.  We  told  a  story  that  the  audience 
was  interested  in  seeing  told.” 

New  starships 

In  order  to  balance  out  the  limited  sets, 
Leonard  had  ILM  design  and  construct  an 
extraordinary  number  of  new  ships;  we  were 
not  only  introduced  to  the  Bird-of-Prey  but  also 
to  the  Grissom,  the  Excelsior,  the  Merchantman, 
and  a  new  spacedock  that  was  in  orbit  around 
Earth.  “It  was  a  balancing  act,”  he  says.  “Lets 
have  a  little  bit  more  of  this  and  a  little  less 
of  this.  We  had  to  have  some  scope  in  the 
film.  The  film  needed  some  energetic  input 
in  the  way  of  variety.  If  you  eliminated  those 
elements  you  would  have  been  limiting  the 
film  even  more.” 

ILM  were  also  responsible  for  the  movie’s 
biggest  single  moment:  the  explosion  that 
destroys  the  Enterprise.  This  was  included,  at 
least  in  part,  because  Leonard  and  Harve 
knew  that  it  would  produce  the  same  kind 
of  emotional  impact  that  Spock’s  death  had 
in  the  previous  movie.  “The  destruction  of 
the  Enterprise  was  a  big  moment.  The  size  of  it; 
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the  scope  of  it.  We  didn’t  have  big  sets,  but 
we  had  big  ideas:  the  resurrection  of  Spock 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Enterprise .” 

Leonard’s  relative  lack  of  experience  also 
meant  that  he  was  under  a  certain  degree  of 
pressure  that  disappeared  on  his  subsequent 
outings  as  a  director.  “I  was  somewhat  limited 
because  it  was  my  first  movie  as  a  director 
I  had  done  some  television  but  never  film. 
There  was  a  sort  of  tight  hold  on  me,  and 
there  were  people  around  me  with  a  lot  more 
producing  and  directing  experience  than  1 
had.  I  was  being  very  closely  supervised. 

Every  day  after  the  dailies,  they’d  come 
down,  and  1  was  asked  to  describe, 
explain,  and  justify  every  little  thing 
that  I  had  in  mind.” 

On  trial 

Leonard  admits  that  he  was 
also  surprised  to  discover  that 
his  friends  in  the  cast  were 
looking  at  him  with  a  certain 
degree  of  suspicion.  Today, 
they  will  all  tell  you  that  he 
was  one  of  the  best  directors 
they  ever  had,  but  they  will 
also  admit  that,  at  first,  they 
weren’t  entirely  comfortable 
with  the  idea  that  one  of  them 
had  taken  control. 

“I  was  quite  surprised  to  discover  that 
I  was  sort  of  on  trial  with  the  regular  cast; 
they  really  weren’t  quite  sure  what  to  expect. 
Did  I  know  how  to  do  the  job?  And,  if  so, 
what  was  my  relationship  going  to  be  with 
them?  One  of  your  own  kind  of  steps  out  of 
line  and  becomes  the  boss,  so  to  speak.  There 
was  some  concern  about  that;  we  got  past 
that,  but  there  was  a  testing  period.” 

Leonard  is  convinced  that  there  is  a 
simple  reason  he  was  able  to  overcome  the 
cast’s  reservations:  “I  gave  them  the  dignity 
that  they  deserve.  They  were  longstanding 
professional  people  who  were  very,  very  much 
part  of  the  success  of  the  franchise,  and  they 
deserved  the  dignity  of  that  position.  I  gave  it 


The  producers  were  unable  to  negotiate  a  deal  that  would  bring 
Kirstie  Alley  back  in  the  role  of  Saavik,  so  Leonard  and  Harve 
recast  the  part,  giving  the  role  to  Robin  Curtis. 


them  sparkle.  Audiences  loved  that  relation¬ 
ship.  With  all  the  arguments,  with  all  the 
nitpicking  and  having  each  other  on  -  the 
humor  -  there  was  always  this  great  sense 
of  loyalty  and  respect.” 

Leonard  was  equally  pleased  with  the 
guest  cast  he  was  able  to  assemble  for  the 
film.  The  biggest  role  was  the  Klingon 
commander  Kruge,  who  was  played  by 
Christopher  Lloyd.  “He  is  a  brilliant 
actor  and  I  can’t  say  enough  about  him. 

I  thought  he  was  quite  wonderful  in  ‘One 
Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo’s  Nest.’  The  final 
frame  of  the  film  rests  on  his  face  with 
that  awesome  look,  and  he  has  such  mixed 
feelings  about  the  escape  of  the  Indian.” 


Leonard  was  also 
able  to  cast  Christo¬ 
pher  Lloyd,  whom  he 
describes  as  “a 
chameleon,  ”  in  the 
role  of  the  Klingon 
commander  Kruge. 


to  them,  and  I  think  they 
recognized  that.” 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  thinks  the 
combination  of  the  actors  and  the  characters 
is  absolutely  essential  to  STAR  TREKS  success. 
“To  this  day,  I  think  that  DeForest  Kelley  and 
Bill  Shatner  did  great  work.  As  actors  we  just 
fell  naturally  into  the  core  of  each  scene, 
knowing  what  had  to  be  done  to  make 


^Ve  didn  t  kave  ki£ 
sets,  kirt  we  kad  ki^ 
ideas:  tke  resurrection 
of  Spock  an  d  tke 
destruction  o  f  tke 

ENTERPRISE.” 


Leonard  was  keen  to  show  that  David’s  death  had  a  profound  effect  on  Kirk,  and  he 
told  William  Shatner  that  he  should  be  prepared  to  show  his  vulnerable  side.  He  was 
delighted  that  Shatner  took  the  moment  even  further  and  staggered  back  into  his  chair. 
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Directing  a  movie  that  you  are  acting  in  is  not  an  easy  task.  Because  of  the  makeup 
Leonard  had  to  start  work  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning;  he  only  had  minimal 
time  to  get  into  character. 


However,  at  this  point,  Christopher  Lloyd 
had  yet  to  break  through  as  a  major  movie 
actor,  so  it  was  not  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  he  would  win  the  role.  “There  was 
some  concern  at  the  studio  that  he  was 
limited  to  what  he  had  done  on  ‘Taxi,’” 
Leonard  remembers.  “Could  he  be  this 
commanding  authority  figure  that  Kruge 
had  to  be?  I  thought  he  did  it  brilliantly; 
he’s  a  chameleon.” 

A  new  Saavik 

The  other  major  role  that  had  to  be  cast 
was  that  of  Saavik,  who  had,  of  course, 
been  played  by  Kirstie  Alley  in  STAR  TREK 
II.  The  studio  did  ask  her  back,  but  negotia¬ 
tions  broke  down,  leaving  Leonard  and 
Harve  with  a  problem.  Leonard  says  they 
rapidly  decided  that  the  best  solution  was  to 
cast  another  actress  in  the  role.  “I  think  it 
was  clear  to  us  that  we  wanted  to  continue 
the  Saavik  idea  because  of  her  potential 
relationship  with  Spock.  I  was  looking  for  an 
actress  who  could  fill  this  slot,  and  I  thought 
that  Robin  [Curtis]  did  it  very  well.  I  was 
sorry  that  we  had  lost  Kirstie  Alley,  she  was 
valuable,  but  I  thought  it  worked  out  quite 
well.  I  was  very  pleased  to  find  Robin,  who 
I  thought  had  a  sense  of  containment,  but 
at  the  same  time  you  could  see  there  was 
an  inner  light  going  on.” 

As  a  director,  Leonard  describes  himself 
as  “a  move-on  kind  of  guy,”  and  he  firmly 
believes  in  trusting  the  actors  to  know  what 
is  needed.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  was 
very  happy  that,  in  this  movie,  he  was  able 
to  spend  most  of  his  time  behind  the 
camera.  “The  days  when  I  had  to  perform 


as  Spock  were  very  difficult  to  me.  The 
character  is  demanding  and  I  didn’t  like 
jumping  in.  You  have  to  get  into  a  certain 
mental  condition  to  do  it  justice.  There  was 
this  very  energetic  person  in  me  that  was 
jumping  around,  creating  ideas  for  how  the 
scene  should  play,  where  the  camera  should 
be,  how  much  the  explosion  should  go  off, 
how  heavy  the  rain  should  be,  whether  the 

u 


sun  should  break  through.  Then  I  had  to  step 
in  front  of  the  camera,  erase  all  that,  and 
become  Spock.” 

Early  mornings 

And  this  wasn’t  the  only  problem  with 
directing  the  movie  and  playing  an  alien  with 
pointed  ears.  “The  makeup  is  a  two-hour 
commitment.  If  the  director  has  to  be  at 
work  at  7  a.m.,  I  would  have  to  deliver  myself 
to  the  makeup  chair  at  5  a.m.,  because  the 
makeup  had  to  be  done  before  I  started 
working.  There  was  no  time  during  the  course 
of  the  day  when  I  could  get  to  the  makeup 
department;  it  had  to  be  done  first  and  gotten 
out  of  the  way.  So  it  added  two  hours  to  what 
was  always  a  very  long  day  anyway.” 

So  Leonard  was  very  grateful  that  in  STAR 
TREK  III  Spock  makes  only  the  briefest  of 
appearances.  There  is  another  practical 
problem  with  acting  and  directing  in  the 
same  movie  -  a  director’s  eyes  have  to  be 
everywhere,  judging  the  composition  of  the 
shot,  the  lighting,  and  the  performances;  if 
an  actor  stays  in  character  he  won’t  be  paying 
attention  to  these  things.  That  difficulty  was 
compounded  for  Leonard  because  in  more 
than  one  scene,  Spock  had  his  eyes  closed. 

“I’m  not  on  screen  that  much,”  he  laughs. 
“The  major  scene  where  I  could  not  watch 
the  acting  was  the  scene  with  DeForest  Kelley. 


Audiences  loved  that  relationship.  Wi L h  all  the 
arguments,  with  a  11  the  nitpicking  and  having 
each  other  on  -  the  humor  -  there  was  always 
this  great  sense  ol  loyalty  and  respect 


When  he  was  editing  the  movie,  Leonard  decided  to  rearrange  the  sequence  in  which 
the  crew  steal  the  ENTERPRISE.  Originally,  this  had  been  intercut  with  scenes  on 
Genesis,  but  he  now  recut  it  into  a  sustained  sequence,  which  works  much  better. 
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Interview 


During  the  previews  of  the  movie ,  Leonard  was  absolutely  delighted  with  the  audience’s 
response  to  the  moment  when  Kirk  and  Spock  beam  away  from  the  Genesis  Planet  as 
the  ground  literally  gives  way  under  their  feet. 


Spock’s  unconscious,  and  McCoy’s  talking 
to  him.  I  could  trust  DeForest  Kelley;  he  was 
such  a  great  professional  I  could  be  sure  his 
performance  was  there.” 

Making  changes 

When  filming  was  completed  Leonard 
moved  into  the  editing  suite,  where  he  spent 
weeks  cutting  his  footage  together  to  make 
the  finished  movie.  At  this  point,  he  recalls,  it 
became  clear  to  him  that  there  was  a  better 
way  of  playing  one  particular  sequence. 

“Everything  that  we  had  shot  worked  quite 
well,  except  that  in  the  original  the  adventures 
of  the  group  stealing  the  ship,  getting  ready  to 
leave  and  so  forth,  was  done  in  short  staccato 
bursts,  then  we  would  cut  away  to  other  activi¬ 
ties  that  were  going  on  simultaneously.  All  of 
that  was  sort  of  in  sections;  we  would  see  part 
of  it;  then  it  goes  to  the  next  little  piece  of 
action  -  to  the  planet  -  and  then  we  would 
cut  away  from  it  again.  I  felt  that  when  we 
started  to  put  it  together  it  interrupted  the 
flow  of  it  -  the  joy  of  watching  these  guys 
deciding  to  steal  the  ship  and  take  it  out  and 
run  away  with  it.  So,  we  just  glued  some 
pieces  together  and  told  more  of  one  story 
in  a  chunk  and  then  more  of  the  other,  as 
opposed  to  what  was  on  the  page.” 

By  the  time  a  director  and  editor  have 
finished  their  work  it  is  very  difficult  for  them 
to  judge  their  movie.  By  then  they’ve  seen  it 
countless  times,  so  the  studio  arranges  preview 
screenings,  where  the  producers  and  directors 
can  sit  with  a  real  audience.  This  is  when  they 
get  to  see  whether  they’ve  got  it  right  or  not. 

In  this  case,  Leonard  has  a  very  fond  memory 
of  the  experience. 

“The  most  exciting  thing  for  me  in  the 


previews  was  the  moment  when  Kirk  has 
finally  beaten  Kruge  on  the  burning  planet; 
he  picks  up  Spock;  and  they  are  both  stand¬ 
ing,  and  he  is  holding  Spock  with  one  arm 
around  him.  He  calls  up  to  the  ship  imitating 
Kruge,  demanding  that  he  be  beamed  up. 
There’s  an  effects  shot  where  the  beaming 
effect  takes  place  and  Kirk  and  Spock  start  to 
disintegrate.  As  that  happens,  the  very  ground 
they  have  been  standing  on  crumbles  and 
starts  to  burn  in  a  burst  of  flame.  The  audi¬ 


ence  broke  into  cheers  and  applause.  And 
that  told  me  that  they  had  been  with  us  for 
the  story  and  that  they’d  felt  relieved.  It  was 
quite  thrilling,  actually.  Quite  a  wonderful 
experience.” 

A  new  chapter 

Leonard  obviously  wasn’t  the  only  person 
who  was  impressed  with  the  previews, 
because,  even  before  the  movie  opened, 
he  got  a  call  from  the  studio  brass.  “I  was 
called  to  the  Paramount  administration 
building.  Jeffrey  Katzenberg,  who  worked 
with  Michael  Eisner  and  was  my  key  con¬ 
tact  at  the  studio,  called  me  to  his  office 
and  said,  ‘We’d  like  you  to  direct  the  next 
movie.’  I’ll  never  forget  the  words.  He  said, 
‘The  training  wheels  are  off.  We  want  your 
vision.  Give  us  your  STAR  TREK.” ’ 

Having  proved  himself  as  a  director, 
Leonard  knew  he  could  do  even  more  with 
STAR  TREK.  “Now  I  was  given  free  reign,” 
he  smiles,  “I  had  an  opportunity  to  express 
some  of  the  things  that  I  had  wanted  to 
deal  with  for  a  long  time.  I  knew  what  the 
story  should  entail  as  far  as  the  characters 
were  concerned.  At  the  end  of  STAR  TREK 
III  we  had  left  Spock  alive,  but  there  was 
very  little  consciousness  operating.  He’d 
managed  to  eke  out  a  few  words:  ‘Jim.  Your 
name  is  Jim.’  But  that  wasn’t  the  Spock 
we’d  come  to  know  and  enjoy  ...” 


At  the  end  of  STAR  TREK  III  Spock  was  back  on  his  feet,  but  he  only  just  recognized  his 
friends  and  clearly  wasn’t  back  to  normal.  However,  Leonard  already  had  some  ideas 
about  what  he  wanted  to  do  in  the  next  movie,  and  the  studio  was  firmly  behind  him. 
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Behind  the  Scenes 


When  ILM  returned  to  create  the  visual  effects  for  STAR  TREK  III  they  found 
themselves  designing  and  building  starships,  creating  deadly  puppets,  blowing  up 
the  Genesis  Planet,  and  destroying  Kirk’s  beloved  STARSHIP  ENTERPRISE. 


The  third  STAR  7  RES'  movie  was 

very  much  an  ILM  project;  director 
Leonard  Nimoy  involved  them  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  they  didn’t  just 
produce  shots  to  order  their  art 
department  was  responsible  for  designing 
the  new  ships  and  drawing  up  the  story¬ 
boards.  ILM’s  Kenneth  Ralston  -  who  had 
been  one  of  two  supervisors  on  STAR  TREK 
II  -  headed  up  the  entire  visual  effects  project 
and,  because  he  was  able  to  supervise  the 
work  from  its  inception,  ILM  was  never 


presented  with  any  unpleasant  surprises  and 
Ken  always  began  with  a  good  idea  of  how 
they  should  approach  each  shot. 

There  is  no  question  that  ILM  was  ideally 
suited  to  taking  on  so  many  aspects  of  the 
production;  George  Lucas  had  set  the 
company  up  to  be  capable  of  anything,  and 
the  staff  weren’t  used  to  strict  demarcation 
lines.  If  someone  at  ILM  came  up  with 
a  good  idea,  they  were  encouraged  to  run 
with  it;  for  example,  on  STAR  TREE  III  [he 
art  department  and  the  model  shop  worked 


together  to  design  the  new  ships.  Using  draw¬ 
ings  that  were  supplied  by  the  art  department, 
the  modelmakers  produced  a  series  of  study 
models  of  the  new  ships  for  Leonard  Nimoy 
and  the  producers  to  approve.  They  built 
three  or  four  alternative  versions  for  each 
design  so  that  Leonard  could  assess  their 
various  merits. 

As  supervising  modelmaker  Steve  Gawley 
recalls,  this  approach  had  several  advantages. 
“You  had  all  these  models  sitting  on  a  table 
so  that  the  director  could  really  get  a  feel  for 
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The  best  ideas 

In  some  cases,  Leonard  simply  picked  his 
favorite  model,  but  in  others,  the  design  was 
refined  by  combining  elements  from  different 
models.  “With  the  Spacedock,”  Steve  recalls, 
“there  were  four  or  five  study  models.  The 
one  that  we  finalised  actually  used  good 
parts  from  two  or  three  of  them.  It  was  a 
question  of  taking  the  top  of  this  one,  and 
the  bottom  of  that  one.” 

Once  Leonard  had  selected  the  designs 
he  wanted,  the  model  shop  had  to  build  the 
actual  models  that  would  be  used  in  filming. 
“We  had  to  plan  the  shoot  schedule  around 
our  delivery  schedule,”  Steve  says.  “So,  of 
course,  the  first  things  they  could  do  were 
shots  of  the  Enterprise,  because  that  model 
was  already  complete.  While  they  were 
shooting  that,  we  generated  all  the  other 
models  that  were  required.” 

As  they  planned  the  shots  with  Leonard, 
the  ILM  team  discovered  that  this  was  going 
to  be  very  different  to  the  kind  of  work  they 
had  been  used  to  on  the  ‘Star  Wars’  movies. 
As  effects  cameraman  Scott  Farrar  explains, 
there  was  a  significant  difference  in  the  philos¬ 
ophy  behind  the  shots.  “Often,  the  idea 
behind  the  STAR  TREK  shots  was  to  have 
these  gloriously  beautiful,  wonderfully  lit  ships 
moving  slowly.  That  was  very  different  than 


what  we  were  talking  about.  It  just  made 
everything  easier  to  understand,  and  insured 
that  everybody  was  on  the  same  page.  It  also 
made  it  easier  for  us  to  give  cost  estimates.” 

Most  of  the  study  models  were  built  by 
Bill  George,  who  remembers  that  the  original 
sketches  were  often  very  loose,  leaving  him 
with  plenty  of  room  to  refine  the  design.  In 
fact,  his  input  was  so  great  he  is  credited 
with  co-designing  both  the  Excelsior  and 
the  Bird-of-Prey. 


ILM  produced  study  models, 
showing  alternative  designs 
for  all  the  new  models  that 
were  needed  for  STAR  TREK  III. 
Once  director  Leonard  Nimoy 
and  his  producers  had  chosen 
the  design  they  wanted,  the 
study  models  were  further 
refined,  until  everyone  was 
happy  with  the  final  look. 
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The  interior  of  the  Spacedock  had  to  look  enormous,  so  Ken  Ralston  concentrated 
on  creating  a  sense  of  scale  which  involved  introducing  a  slight  atmospheric  haze. 


The  model  for  the  interior  of  the  Spacedock  was  approximately  20  feet  across.  Much  of 
the  detail  on  the  walls  was  created  by  using  special  ‘wallpaper’  made  by  the  model  shop. 


the  movies  we  had  worked  on  before,  espe¬ 
cially  ‘Star  Wars.’  George  liked  to  see  how 
much  a  person  could  absorb  in  40  frames  or 
so  [about  two  seconds  of  film] .  That’s  part  of 
the  look  of  ‘Star  Wars,’  where  you  have  lots 
and  lots  of  quick  cuts,  with  lots  of  production 
value  in  each  one.  STAR  TREK  was  more 
like  large  ships  at  sea  that  moved  slowly  - 
big  tankers.” 

Scott  goes  on  to  say  that  this  had  major 


implications  for  ILM,  who  now  found  them¬ 
selves  shooting  hundreds  of  frames,  rather 
than  dozens.  “That  changed  the  way  we 
shot  things,  and  it  changed  the  length  of  time 
it  took  to  shoot  them,  because  every  single 
pass  took  hours  and  hours  and  hours.” 

As  a  consequence,  Scott  actually  spent  a 
couple  of  months  filming  the  sequences  that 
were  inside  Spacedock.  This  was  a  spectacular 
model  that  required  some  ingenuity  on  the 


The  exterior  model  of  the  Spacedock  was 
filled  with  fiber  optic  lights  that  gave  the 
impression  of  hundreds  of  windows  and 
running  lights. 

part  of  the  model  shop.  “It  was  a  huge  project 
to  build,”  Steve  says,  “because  the  walls  were 
incredibly  detailed.  Bill  George  came  up  with 
this  great  idea.  He  said,  ‘Hey,  why  don’t  we 
just  make  a  drawing  of  what  a  panel  section 
would  look  like,  then  let’s  make  a  bunch  of 
colored  Xeroxes.’  We  literally  just  wallpapered 
the  whole  thing.  We  actually  put  three-dimen¬ 
sional  shapes  on  a  few  areas,  but  the  idea  was 
to  give  it  such  scale  you  would  never  see  it  up 
close.  It  worked  out  really,  really  well;  when 
you  don’t  have  a  lot  of  money  to  spend,  you 
are  forced  to  be  innovative.” 

The  right  look 

Lighting  the  model  was  also  something  of 
a  challenge.  As  Scott  explains,  “We  decided 
to  go  with  a  cool  look  -  meaning  that  we 
used  blue  gels  [filters]  on  the  lights.  The 
problem  with  the  blue  light  was  that  we 
couldn’t  use  bright  lights  and  maintain  the 
right  look,  because,  as  you  added  more  and 
more  light,  it  destroyed  the  saturated  blue. 

The  only  way  to  get  the  background  to  look 
right  was  to  use  fewer  light  sources  so  it  was 
dimmer,  and  do  longer  exposures.” 

The  model  also  featured  a  series  of  tiny 
lights  that  represented  windows.  These  were 
created  by  punching  hundreds  of  pinholes  in 
the  model  and  then  positioning  lights  around 
the  outside.  These  lights  generated  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  heat,  so  the  model  had  to 
be  constantly  cooled  with  fans  to  prevent  it 
from  warping. 
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The  first  shot  of  the  Genesis  Planet  was  a  panning  shot  that  started  on  a  large  backdrop , 
showing  the  horizon  that  was  painted  by  Chris  Evans. 


Bill  George  was  responsible  for  finalizing  the  design  of  the  BIRD-OF-PREY  and  building 
the  model.  The  interior  mechanics  were  constructed  by  Steve  Gawley. 


The  giant  eel  that  attacked  Kruge 
was  actually  a  slimed-up  hand  puppet 


Behind  the  Scenes 


The  pinholes  were  a  simple  and  elegant 
solution  to  one  problem,  but  they  also  had 
a  disadvantage.  The  main  sequences  in  the 
Spacedock  involved  the  Enterprise  flying 
through  massive  doors  that  opened  to  let 
it  through.  “When  the  door  opens,  it’s  got 
to  go  somewhere,”  Scott  laughs.  “So  it  slides 
along  and  blocks  the  lights  that  are  shining 
through  the  holes  on  either  side  of  the 
doorway!  We  solved  that  by  putting  fiber 
optic  lights  into  the  model.” 

Out  of  scale 

Although  the  Spacedock  was  a  large  model, 
it  was  nowhere  near  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  normal  shooting  models  of  the 
Enterprise  and  the  Excelsior,  so  these  had  to 
be  filmed  separately  and  then  composited 
(added)  into  the  shot.  Scott  says  that  it  wasn’t 
practical  to  build  smaller  versions  of  the 
models  that  could  be  put  inside  the  Space- 
dock,  simply  because  the  model  shop  could 
never  have  made  them  detailed  enough  to 
stand  up  to  the  kind  of  scrutiny  they  would 
get  on  the  movie  screen. 

Because  the  Enterprise  was  moving,  it  was 
relatively  easy  to  film,  but  much  bigger 
problems  were  caused  by  the  Excelsior.  Because 
this  was  supposed  to  be  stationary  against 
the  dock  wall,  but  the  camera  had  to  move, 
Scott  and  his  team  had  to  do  some  compli¬ 
cated  calculations  to  make  sure  everything 
looked  right. 

In  order  to  communicate  the  enormous 
size  of  the  interior  of  spacedock,  the  team 
decided  that  they  needed  to  introduce  some 
atmospheric  haze.  This  meant  filling  the 
model  with  smoke,  which  had  to  be  carefully 
regulated,  which  was  by  no  means  simple. 

Fake  light 

Scott  remembers  that  the  smoke  also 
caused  problems  because  the  design  called 
for  the  ships  to  be  illuminated  by  enormous 
shafts  of  light.  “I  remember  a  big  issue  was 
trying  to  make  those  shafts  prominent  enough. 
We  wanted  to  have  these  beautiful  up  rays, 
but  there  was  no  way  to  get  a  really  good- 
looking  ray  in  the  smoke.  Eventually,  I  shot 
a  pass  where  we  literally  cut  out  pieces  of 
white  cardboard  in  the  shape  of  the  light 
beams.  I  photographed  that  with  some 
diffusion  on  the  lens.  We  used  that  as  its 
own  pass,  put  that  in  very  gently  and  it 
gave  a  fantastic  light  beam.” 

The  sequence  where  the  Enterprise  entered 
Spacedock  also  involved  a  shot  where  the 
vast  ship  pulled  past  a  lounge,  and  could 
be  seen  through  enormous  picture  windows. 
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The  shot  involving  the  Spacedock  lounge  had  to  be  filmed  at  ILM’s  studios  in  Marin  County , 
because  it  was  the  only  place  that  had  a  large  enough  bluescreen.  In  post-production, 
the  blue  was  optically  removed  and  replaced  with  a  shot  of  the  ENTERPRISE. 


This  had  to  be  filmed  at  1LM  because  it 
was  the  only  place  that  had  a  large  enough 
bluescreen.  “These  days,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  string  up  a  spandex  style  digital  blue  and 
light  it,  so  it’s  completely  portable.  Back 
then  they  were  made  of  blue  vinyl,  and 
there  had  to  be  this  huge  wall  of  light 
behind  it,  and  it  took  all  these  different 
tubes  to  produce  the  light. 

“We  had  the  biggest  bluescreen  ever  built. 

It  was  created  for  the  speeder  bike  chase  and 
Jabba’s  barge  in  ‘Return  of  the  Jedi.’  It  was 
enormous  and  what  you  would  always  do 
was  build  up  your  set  in  front  of  it.” 

Japanese  starship 

The  Spacedock  sequence  also  featured  one 
of  the  movie’s  two  major  new  starships  -  the 
U.S.S.  Excelsior.  The  final  model  was  effectively 
designed  by  Bill  George,  who  describes  it 
as  “a  Japanese  version  of  the  Enterprise .” 

While  the  Excelsior  was  considerably  longer 
than  the  Enterprise,  the  model  was  actually 
about  the  same  size.  Steve  recalls  that  building 
it  involved  some  innovations.  “We  had  to  build 
a  model  that  looked  as  good  as,  if  not  better 
than,  the  Enterprise  and  we  had  to  do  it  in 
a  much  quicker  fashion.  That  required  us  to 
come  up  with  a  different  way  of  building  it; 
we  actually  used  vacuum  forming.” 

The  other  major  ship  was  the  Klingon 
Bird-of-Prey.  Again,  Bill  built  the  study  model 
which  expanded  on  the  drawings  that  art 
director  Nilo  Rodis  had  given  to  him.  One 
of  Leonard  Nimoy’s  recjuirements  was  that 
the  wings  move.  “Bill  came  up  with  the 
interesting  concept  of  a  radio  tuner,”  Steve 
remembers.  “If  you  look  at  old  radios,  they 
have  plates  that  lock  inside  other  plates.  They 
are  all  on  a  single  shaft.  The  wing  assembly 


of  the  Bird-of-Prey  was  very  similar.  It  was  a 
really  clever  innovation  but,  when  we  built 
the  final  model,  I  had  to  make  that  thing 
work!  I  designed  all  the  mechanics,  and  then 
Bill  did  a  great  job  on  the  exterior.” 

Beautiful  design 

Scott  adds  that  the  finished  model  was  a  joy 
to  work  with.  “There  is  something  about  the 
whole  design  of  the  ship;  it  was  very  graphic. 
It  was  a  really  fun  model  to  photograph; 
basically,  it  looked  good  from  every  angle. 
That’s  not  true  of  too  many  ships,  which 
may  have  only  one  or  two  good  angles.  With 
this  thing  it  didn’t  matter.  Plus,  the  big  wings 
were  fun  because  you  could  get  a  really  big 


The  model  shop  built  a  new  version  of  the 
ENTERPRISE’S  bridge  which  they  could 
blow  up  for  the  self-destruct  sequence. 

roll,  a  really  big  yaw  and  that  can  be  really 
menacing.  It  just  has  that  look,  and  it  was 
always  pretty  successful  to  shoot.” 

The  very  first  shot  of  the  Bird-of-Prey  called 
for  it  to  appear  from  the  nothingness  of  space 
as  it  deactivated  its  cloaking  device.  Ken 
originally  planned  to  have  it  appear  section 
by  section  -  first  a  skeletal  framework,  then 
the  rooms  inside,  and  finally  the  exterior.  He 
even  considered  building  a  framework  version 
of  the  model  that  could  be  combined  with 
animated  elements.  Ultimately,  however,  he 
decided  that  the  effect  looked  too  obviously 
animated  and  that  it  was  taking  too  long  for 
the  ship  to  appear.  After  all,  if  it  took  several 
seconds  for  the  Klingons  to  decloak,  surely 
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Behind  the  Scenes 


For  this  shot  of  the  dish  melting ILM  built 
a  special  model  with  a  thin  surface  that 
could  be  dissolved  by  acetone. 

their  enemies  would  have  the  time  to  destroy 
them  before  they  were  finished.  Instead,  Ken 
settled  on  an  optical  effect  in  which  space 
rippled  and  then  the  ship  appeared. 

Klingon  pet 

ILM  also  became  involved  with  the  interior 
of  Kruge’s  ship  when  Ken  suggested  that  the 
Klingon  commander  should  have  an  ‘alien 
dog.’  Since  Ken’s  background  was  in  ILM’s 
creature  shop,  it  isn’t  too  surprising  he  came 
up  with  this  idea,  and  he  devoted  himself  to 
sculpting  the  maquette  that  showed  what  the 
dog  should  look  like.  The  creature  shop’s 
David  Sosalla  remembers  that  Ken  also  did 
a  lot  of  work  on  the  full-sized  puppet.  “Ken 
was  pretty  involved  with  the  dog.  Once  he 
had  gotten  to  a  certain  point  with  it,  I  finished 
the  sculpting  and  did  all  the  mold  work  with 
a  crew  and  built  the  puppets  and  the  mecha¬ 
nisms  and  everything.” 

The  idea  with  the  dog  was  that  it  would 
simply  sit  by  Kruge’s  chair,  so  it  wouldn’t 
place  too  many  demands  on  the  VFX  crew. 

“It  was  never  expected  to  do  an  extreme 
amount  of  performance,”  David  says.  “It 
wasn’t  like  it  was  going  to  go  from  one  side 
of  the  room  to  the  other!  Most  of  the  action 

The  sequence  in  which  the  ENTERPRISE 
was  destroyed  involved  several  different 
models  and  VFX  techniques. 
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Although  the  Genesis  set  on  the  Paramount  sound  stage  was  rigged  to  tear  itself  apart,  most  of  the  pyrotechnics  were  created 
at  ILM,  either  by  filming  a  miniature  landscape,  or  by  creating  elements  such  as  lava  that  could  be  composited  into  other  shots. 


with  the  dog  is  right  by  the  chaii',  so  it  was 
sophisticated,  but  not  fully  blown  out.  It  had 
bladders  in  the  lungs  so  that  we  could  get  the 
breathing,  and  rods  for  the  legs.  Then  the  face 
had  brow  and  eye  movements  and  eye  blinks, 
tongue  action,  and  snarls  and  everything.” 

Cramped  and  uncomfortable 

Unfortunately,  the  stage  area  under  the  dog 
couldn’t  be  raised  off  the  ground  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  puppeteers,  so  David  remembers 
that  to  operate  it  he  had  to  jam  himself  into 
the  tiny  space  under  Kruge’s  chair.  The  face 
movements  were  controlled  by  cables  that 
ran  behind  the  dog  and  were  hidden  in  the 
background.  “I  think  we  had  to  have  close  to 
five  puppeteers  on  the  head.  The  operators 
had  hand  controllers  for  push-pull  work.  Some 
of  them  would  do  more  than  one  operation  - 
they’d  have  eye  blinks  plus  the  ability  to  move 


the  eyes.  Another  person  would  be  handling 
the  snarling.” 

The  mid-distance  shots  of  the  dog  were 
filmed  at  Paramount,  but  after  principal 
photography  was  over  the  relevant  parts 
of  the  set  were  shipped  up  to  ILM,  where 
the  team  filmed  close  ups  in  more  suitable 
surroundings. 

David  says  that  they  had  actually  built  a 
second  dog,  which  they  planned  to  use  for 
scenes  that  featured  its  corpse  on  the  bridge, 
after  it  was  lulled  in  Kirk’s  assault  on  the 
Bird-of-Prey,  but  this  proved  unnecessary.  When 
the  moment  came  for  Kruge  to  cradle  his 
dead  pet  in  his  arms,  they  used  the  working 
puppet.  “I  glued  it  back  together  real  quick. 
And  I  mean  quick  —  they  were  all  standing 
around  waiting  for  me.  I  just  removed  all  the 
cables  and  put  lead  weights  into  it.  Because 
of  the  way  the  puppet  was  made  it  had 


a  nice  weight  to  it,  so  it  flopped  around 
in  a  convincing  fashion.” 

Puppets  also  featured  on  the  surface  of 
the  Genesis  Planet,  where  the  microbes  on 
Spock’s  coffin  were  growing  into  enormous 
eel-like  creatures.  The  first  time  we  saw  them 
they  were  a  mass  of  strange  creatures  that 
were  scattered  around  the  coffin.  As  David 
explains,  these  were  the  simplest  puppets 
imaginable.  “They  were  just  clear  vinyl  that 
had  been  cast  and  painted.  They  were  slimed 
up  and  made  real  slippery  so  that  we  could 
pull  them  around  to  get  some  life  in  to  them. 
We  had  a  raised  platform  for  the  stage,  and 
we  had  puppeteers  underneath  and  up  above, 
with  fishing  line  moving  things  around  as  best 
as  possible.” 

Oozing  eel 

As  the  eels  grew,  the  puppets  became 
increasingly  sophisticated;  by  the  time  Kruge 
and  his  party  encountered  them,  they  had 
evolved  into  large  creatures.  “There  were  a 
mass  of  them;  I  think  they  were  about  1 5  to 
20  feet  long.  Those  were  actual  castings  that 
had  air  bladders  in  them.  I  had  compressors 
that  I  could  inflate  and  deflate  so  they  would 
also  have  some  movement  to  them  as  the  air 
was  going  into  the  bladders.  That  made  them 
throb  and  sort  of  serpentine  a  little  bit.  We 
also  had  puppeteers  to  pull  them  so  they 
were  slithering  along  as  well.” 

Kruge  then  grabs  one  of  the  eels,  which 
wraps  itself  around  him  before  he  squeezes 
the  life  out  of  it.  This  eel  was  a  hand  puppet 
that  was  operated  by  Ken,  who  lay  down  in 
the  coffin  for  the  shot.  “It  was  not  overly 
sophisticated,”  David  says.  “There  was  a 
mechanism  inside  with  some  cables  coming 


The  last  shot  of  Genesis  showed  the  crew  escaping  in  the  BIRD-OF-PREY  as  the  planet  exploded  behind  them.  It  involved  a  camera 
movement  that  the  crew  were  rightly  proud  of.  Some  of  the  rivers  of  lava  on  the  planet  spell  out  Ken  Ralston’s  name. 


out  for  opening  and  closing  its  toothy  maw.  It 
was  filled  with  bladders,  so  when  Kruge  was 
putting  his  grip  on  it,  we  were  able  to  inject 
colored  slime  which  would  ooze  out  as  he 
crushed  it.” 

After  dealing  with  the  eels,  Kruge  returned 
to  his  ship  and  confronted  the  Eriterprise.  He 
succeeded  in  overpowering  the  already 
damaged  ship  before  sending  a  boarding- 
party  over  who  were  killed  when  Kirk  acti¬ 
vated  the  self  destruct  systems.  Ken  has 
always  revelled  in  the  fact  that  he  is  the  man 
who  got  to  destroy  the  Enterprise  —  not  least 
because  it  was  an  extremely  heavy  model  that 
he  hated  working  with  -  but,  Scott  points  out, 
he  had  some  help.  “Ken  says,  Tm  the  one 
who  destroyed  the  Enterprise ,’  but  of  course 
he  had  a  team  of  us  helping  him.” 

Fire  and  explosions 

As  Steve  remembers,  there  was  no  way 
they  could  actually  blow  up  the  shooting 
model  of  the  Enterprise,  but  Ken  had  some 
ideas  of  what  he  wanted  to  see.  “We  built  a 
bridge  section  that  we  blew  up  and  a  large 
dish-only  model  that  we  could  use  pyrotech¬ 
nics  on.  And  we  actually  built  a  partial 
Enterprise  for  that  distance  shot  where  it 
flies  away  after  the  explosion.” 

For  the  shot  that  shows  explosions  starting 
inside  the  dish  and  spreading  across  the 
surface,  the  model  shop  built  a  special  version 
of  the  dish,  with  a  very  thin  styrene  surface. 
They  were  then  able  to  drop  acetone  on  to  the 
surface,  which  ate  the  plastic  away.  When  the 
film  of  this  was  sped  up  it  looked  as  if  the 
surface  of  the  dish  was  melting  away. 

The  next  shot  shows  the  front  of  the  dish 
blowing  up  —  this  involved  another  model 


that  was  custom  built  for  the  purpose.  Finally, 
the  half-destroyed  ship  flies  toward  the  camera 
with  fires  burning  all  over  it. 

For  this  shot  Scott  remembers  that  ILM 
used  one  of  their  favorite  techniques.  “We  put 
lots  and  lots  of  steel  wool  everywhere  on  the 
ship,  set  fire  to  it,  and  then  rolled  the  camera 
until  the  steel  wool  burnt  out.  We  used  more 
steel  wool,  shot  more  frames,  more  steel  wool, 
more  frames.  That  gives  you  all  that  sizzling 
burning  stuff,  and  it  looks  great.” 

The  burning  wool  was  shot  in  darkness 
and  used  as  a  separate  element  that  could 
be  combined  with  the  rest  of  the  ship. 

Destroying  Genesis 

The  Enterprise  wasn’t  the  only  thing  the  team 
got  to  blow  up.  Once  Kirk  is  on  the  surface  he 
discovers  that  the  Genesis  Planet  is  in  its  death 
throes.  For  several  shots,  ILM  created  a  minia¬ 
ture  version  of  the  planet’s  surface,  which  was 
rigged  to  erupt  in  flame  and  tear  itself  to 
pieces.  Every  movement  on  this  set  —  which 


featured  collapsing  trees,  falling  rocks,  and  jets 
of  flame  -  was  carefully  storyboarded  by  Ken, 
and  the  miniature  set  was  built  by  Ted 
Moenkhe  and  his  team. 

The  original  plan  for  the  destruction  of 
the  planet  involved  it  falling  into  the  sun, 
but  this  was  rejected  because  it  didn’t  create 
the  desired  effect.  Instead,  the  Bird-of-Prey 
escaped  as  the  planet,  now  reduced  to  molten 
lava,  exploded  behind  it.  The  shot  was  actu¬ 
ally  made  by  blowing  up  a  ball  of  cork  that 
was  covered  in  white  powder.  For  the  final 
shot,  the  white  elements  were  all  turned  red 
and  orange,  creating  the  desired  impression 
of  a  fiery  hell. 

The  film  ended  with  a  series  of  matte 
paintings  as  the  crew  walked  up  to  Mount 
Seleya,  where  Spock  was  finally  resurrected. 
When  everything  was  done,  ILM  had  firmly 
established  themselves  as  part  of  the  STAR 
TREK Tamily  and  were  eagerly  waiting  to 
see  how  they  could  top  their  work  in  STIR 
TREK  IV. 


Interview 


Harve  Bennett 

STAR  TREK  Ill’s  writer-producer,  Harve  Bennett,  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
figures  in  the  history  of  STAR  TREK.  In  1980  he  was  charged  with  making  STAR 
TREK  work  for  the  big  screen,  after  the  disappointment  of  the  first  movie.  He 
succeeded  beyond  everyone’s  dreams,  giving  the  franchise  a  new  lease  of  life. 


In  1982  movie  franchises  were  few  and 
far  between;  with  the  notable  exception 
of  James  Bond,  characters  did  not 
return  in  film  after  film,  so  it  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  surprise  that  there  had  been 
a  STAR  TREK  II,  and  nobody  -  not  the 
actors,  or  the  director,  or  even  the  producers 
-  expected  to  see  a  third  STAR  TREK 
movie.  “Sequels  were  considered  poison,” 
Harve  Bennett  remembers,  “but  STAR 
TREK  II  was  a  sequel  that  took  more  on 
its  opening  weekend  than  the  original.” 

And,  in  the  movie  business,  how  much 
money  you  make  is  everything.  When  Harve 
produced  STAR  TREK  II  he  proved  some¬ 
thing  important:  STAR  TREK  movies  could 
be  creatively  and  financially  successful.  So, 
less  than  a  week  after  THE  I  I  rRATH  OF 
KHAJV  opened,  Paramount’s  president, 
Michael  Eisner,  called  Harve  and  told  him 
to  start  work  on  STAR  TREK  III.  He  was 
soon  joined  by  Leonard  Nimoy,  who  signed 
on  to  direct  the  new  movie,  and  together 
the  two  men  began  to  discuss  exactly  what 
they  wanted  to  do. 

Absent  hero 

The  most  pressing  problem  they  faced 
was  that  Spock  was  dead.  Fortunately, 

Harve  had  persuaded  STAR  TREK  II’s 
director,  Nicholas  Meyer,  that  Spock’s 
death  shouldn’t  be  an  absolute.  As  Harve 
explains,  in  Nick’s  first  cut  of  STAR  TREK 
II,  there  had  been  no  hope  that  Spock 
might  somehow  be  resurrected  by  the 
Genesis  effect,  and  as  a  result  the  film 
had  something  of  a  down  ending.  “For  the 
first  preview  audience  we  played  it  as  Nick 
had  cut  it.  The  audience  cried,  and  cried, 
and  cried.  There  was  silence  at  the  end  of 
the  movie;  they  just  filed  out  and  went  their 
separate  ways.  I  remember  feeling,  ‘Jeez,  we 
can’t  do  this.’  And  the  studio  certainly  had 
concerns.  I  didn’t  have  any  thoughts  about  a 
sequel  at  that  point;  my  concern  was  purely 


I  his  movie 
was  about 
the  needs  of 
the  lew  ... 
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4s  the  writer  and  producer  of  STAR  TREK  III ,  Harve  Bennett  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
figures  involved  in  the  production.  He  was  on  hand  throughout  production  to  keep  a  close 
eye  on  the  filming  and  make  sure  that  everyone  was  happy. 


about  the  success  of  the  picture.  Nick  origi¬ 
nally  said,  ‘That’s  the  picture  we  set  out  to 
make  isn’t  it?  We  set  out  to  kill  Spock.’  I 
said  ‘Yes,  we  did.  But  we  didn’t  set  out  to 
kill  STAR  TREK.  So  why  don’t  we  do  this? 
Let’s  just  imply,  in  Spock’s  words,  that  there 
are  possibilities.’” 

Sense  of  hope 


were  going  to  find  Spock.  With  the  Genesis 
Device  you  also  had  the  shadow  of  the  23rd- 
century  equivalent  of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 
There  was  the  need  for  Kirk  to  rescue  Spock 
against  the  odds.  The  decision  that  the 
Genesis  Planet  was  politically  off  limits 
helped  establish  those  odds.” 

With  these  requirements  in  mind,  Harve 
began  work  on  a  story,  and  by  September 


Interview 


he  had  produced  an  outline.  In  this  early 
version  of  the  story  it  is  the  Romulans  who 
discover  that  the  newly  created  Genesis 
Planet  has  extraordinarily  rich  dilithium 
deposits  and  beam  down  to  the  surface, 
where  they  discover  Spock’s  empty  coffin. 

Meanwhile,  the  Enterprise  is  headed  back 
to  Earth,  having  returned  David  and  Carol 
Marcus  to  their  lab.  Various  members  of 
the  crew  have  seen  what  appears  to  be 
Spock’s  ghost,  and  McCoy  is  deeply 
troubled.  Against  orders,  Kirk  decides  to 
take  the  ship  to  Vulcan.  When  they  arrive, 
they  discover  that  a  faction  of  Vulcans 
have  reverted  to  their  primitive  ways. 

Prime  Minister  Sarek  explains  that  many 
Vulcans  are  not  happy  about  the  Federation 
having  a  weapon  as  powerful  as  the  Genesis 
Device,  and  are  revolting.  He  also  admon¬ 
ishes  Kirk  for  not  bringing  Spock’s  body 
back  to  Vulcan,  asking  him  how  he  knew 
he  wasn’t  in  a  transcendental  state. 


Under  arrest 

Leaving  McCoy  behind,  Kirk  continues 
on  his  journey  to  Earth.  When  he  arrives, 
Starfleet  Command  is  furious  that  he  not 
only  unleashed  Genesis,  but  also  disobeyed 
a  direct  order.  When  Kirk  starts  talking 
about  Spock’s  ghost,  he  is  restricted  to 
quarters. 

Sulu  breaks  him  out,  and  the  crew  steal 
the  Enterprise  and  head  to  Genesis,  escaping 
from  the  U.S.S.  Excelsior,  which  Scotty  has 
sabotaged.  En  route,  they  are  joined  by 
McCoy,  who  is  on  a  Vulcan  transport  ship. 


So,  at  Harve’s  suggestion,  they  created  a 
new  ending  in  which  Spock’s  coffin  came  to 
rest  on  the  Genesis  Planet,  where  all  manner 
of  creative  forces  were  at  work.  And  they 
ended  the  film  with  Spock’s  ghostly  voice 
doing  the  narration,  ‘Space,  the  final  frontier,’ 
a  speech  always  reserved  for  Kirk. 

“In  the  next  preview,  with  the  scenes  as 
they  are  today,  the  audience  cried,  but  they 
also  stood  up  and  applauded.  And  that,  to  me, 
was  the  difference  between  it  being  the  end 
of  something  and  the  beginning  of  something. 
I  suppose  it  was  when  we  saw  the  people 
cheering  that  night,  and  then  in  subsequent 
screenings,  that  we  first  thought  that  maybe 
we’d  go  on  to  do  another  picture.  But  it  was 
the  audience  who  told  us  that;  we  had  simply 
given  them  hope.” 

Spock’s  death  also  meant  that  Harve  and 
Leonard  knew  exactly  what  the  next  movie 
should  be  about.  Harve  says  that  writing  the 
script  was  one  of  the  simplest  jobs  he  has 
ever  tackled,  because  it  was  obvious  what 
the  story  had  to  be.  “You  had  a  given  -  you 


'  T  -. 


In  the  September  outline,  Spock  was  always  an  adult,  though  he  had  been  stripped 
of  much  of  his  memory  and  intelligence.  The  story  had  him  preying  on  the  Romulans 
as  they  set  up  mining  operations  on  the  planet’s  surface. 


On  Genesis,  the  Romulans  are  having 
trouble  with  their  mining  operation;  some¬ 
thing  is  killing  members  of  their  party.  In 
orbit,  their  second  in  command,  a  female 
sub-commander,  attempts  to  ambush  the 
Enterprise.  Because  his  ship  is  already 
damaged,  Kirk  is  unable  to  fight  back,  and 
he  abandons  the  Enterprise  to  a  boarding 
party,  ordering  it  to  self-destruct  as  he 
and  his  crew  beam  down  to  Genesis. 

On  the  surface,  all  seems  lost,  and  in 
a  tender  moment  Saavik  confesses  her  love 
for  Kirk.  The  next  morning,  while  Kirk  and 
McCoy  are  on  a  scouting  mission,  the  crew 
are  captured  by  the  Romulans.  Kirk  now 
realizes  the  stakes  they  are  playing  for  — 
with  this  much  dilithium  at  their  disposal, 
the  Romulans  would  be  unstoppable. 

Ragged  Spock 

That  night,  a  mysterious  figure  rescues 
the  crew,  and  when  they  pursue  it  they 
discover  that  it  is  a  regenerated,  but 
“ragged  and  half  mad”  Spock.  McCoy 
manages  to  overpower  him,  as  the  Genesis 
Planet  begins  to  tear  itself  apart. 

In  the  midst  of  the  chaos,  Kirk  tricks  the 
Romulan  sub-commander  into  beaming  his 
people  up;  they  take  control  of  the  ship  and 
offer  to  rescue  the  Romulan  commander, 
but  he  chooses  to  die  with  Genesis.  Kirk 
then  heads  for  Earth  and  surrenders  to  the 
Excelsior.  As  the  movie  ends,  he  is  in  sickbay, 
with  a  rejuvenated  Spock,  who  thanks  him 
for  coming  back  for  him. 

“If  you  look  at  that  outline,”  Harve  says, 
“the  picture  is  there.  There  is  too  much  of 
it;  there  are  too  many  complexities;  and 
the  storyline  is  not  straight  -  there  are  side 
issues,  things  that  delay  the  drama.  I  had 


just  thrown  in  everything,  including  the 
kitchen  sink.  I  had  Spock  appearing  to  every¬ 
body.  I  had  Spock  being  transferred  in  to 
Bones.  He  was  everywhere  and  nowhere.” 

New  villains 

He  adds  that  the  outline  also  reveals  that 
there  were  still  some  deficiencies  in  his  under¬ 
standing  of  SEER  TREK.  He  and  Leonard 
now  began  to  re-examine  the  story,  with 
Leonard  pointing  out  where  he  felt  it  wasn’t 
consistent  with  the  series,  and  helping  to 
eliminate  everything  that  wasn’t  necessary. 


“Our  first  conversations  were  about  the 
Romulans  versus  the  Klingons,”  Harve 
remembers.  “I  was  just  looking  for  a  heavy, 
and  in  the  series  -  to  me  -  the  Romulans 
seemed  to  be  more  dastardly  than  the 
Klingons.  So  it  was  an  error  of  ignorance. 

At  Leonard’s  suggestion,  we  changed  it  to 
the  Klingons  and  dug  into  their  motivation. 
That  gave  us  the  perfect  foil:  people  who 
would  use  this  device  for  evil.  And,  of  course, 
Leonard  had  a  marvelous  insight  into  what 
they  should  look  like.  His  knowledge  of  how 
we  could  do  it  made  the  Klingons  the  perfect 
fit;  we  had  our  Nazis.” 

Ideal  design 

Although  they  decided  to  eliminate  the 
Romulans,  Harve  and  Leonard  both  felt 
that  they  wanted  to  use  their  ship,  the  Bird-of- 
Prey,  and  its  ability  to  cloak  itself.  Harve  says 
this  was  largely  because  the  name  was  so 
evocative  and  lent  itself  to  an  impressive 
design.  However,  he  was  aware  that  this 
wasn’t  entirely  consistent  with  STAR  TREK’S 
history,  and  says  they  thought  long  and  hard 
about  what  they  were  doing.  “I  always  bowed 
to  Leonard  on  these  things.  He  was,  after  all, 
the  senior  Vul  nologist  of  the  franchise,  in 
addition  to  b<  1  g  director  of  the  picture.  After 
due  consideration,  he  said,  ‘The  hell  with  it.’ 
We  agreed  that  the  Klingons  would  steal  the 
best  from  anybody,  though  we  didn’t  have 
time  to  show  it  in  the  story.” 


Leonard  convinced  Harve  that  the  Klingons,  not  the  Romulans,  were  STAR  TREK’s  main 
villains,  so  they  became  the  story’s  antagonists.  The  two  men  then  concentrated  on 
establishing  them  as  a  brutal  and  evil  people  who  would  not  hesitate  to  destroy  a  planet. 
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Some  elements  of  the  early  outline  survived  into  the  finished  movie.  For  example, 
the  Romulan  commander  had  a  female  lieutenant.  This  character  was  transformed 
into  the  Klingon  woman  who  stole  the  information  about  Genesis  from  the  Federation. 


Other  changes  to  the  story  involved  clari¬ 
fying  its  main  thrust.  Leonard  suggested  that 
they  run  ‘Amok  Time,’  the  episode  in  which 
Spock  goes  through  his  Pon  farr  and  returns 
to  Vulcan.  Harve  says  this  was  a  very  valuable 
exercise:  “All  the  Vulcan  seeds  that  led  to 
STAR  TREK  III  were  suggested  in  that  episode 
(and  Leonard’s  research  for  it).  He  shared  his 
knowledge  with  me,  including  the  concept 
that,  at  the  age  of  seven,  Spock  had  a  finger¬ 
touching  introduction  to  his  intended  bride. 

So  all  this  stuff  began  to  be  very  rich.  The 
fact  that  Spock  would  change  every  seven 
|  years  led  us  to  the  idea  that  the  planet  would 
i  also  be  evolving.” 

Unstable  and  illegal 

At  around  about  this  point,  another 
major  piece  of  the  plot  fell  into  place.  Gene 
Roddenberry  suggested  that  Genesis  could 
be  tearing  itself  apart  because  the  Genesis 
Device  used  protomatter,  which  was  inher¬ 
ently  unstable  -  and  illegal.  This  approach 
allowed  Harve  to  deal  with  two  things  that  he 
says  had  troubled  him.  “Thematically,  I  was 
worried  about  what  we  had  done  with  the 
Genesis  Device.  How  do  you  do  any  future 
stories  when  there  is  a  Genesis  Device  lurking 
over  your  head?  Any  story  you  might  now  tell 
had  the  shadow  of  a  power  that  could  solve 
most  of  the  problems  in  the  STAR  TREK 
universe.  You  know,  it’s  a  wonderful  solution 
for  Earth  today;  terraform  the  moon  and  I’ll 
take  care  of  the  population  and  pollution 
problems  for  a  couple  of  centuries. 

“More  importantly,  we  began  to  feel  like 
we  had  done  something  that  only  nature 
and/ or  God  could  do;  we  had  created 
life.  The  ultimate  affront  to  God  by  man. 
Protomatter  made  it  an  act  of  human  frailty 
and  imperfection:  like  his  father,  David  had 
cheated.  A  door  needed  to  be  closed  ‘Don’t 
mess  with  Mother  Nature.’  That  gave  us  the 
timetable  of  the  planet’s  evolution,  a  reason 
why  Spock  was  growing  from  age  to  age,  and, 
ultimately,  a  reason  why  the  planet  would  have 
to  self  destruct.” 

Moral  rules 

It  also  provided  Harve  with  an  important 
thematic  element.  The  movie  would  now 
have  a  karmic  balance.  Having  cheated, 

David  would  pay  with  his  life,  and,  although 
Kirk  would  rescue  Spock  from  death,  he 
would  pay  for  that  life  with  the  loss  of  his 
son  and  his  ship. 

So  David  Marcus  was  restored  to  the  story 
and  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Klingons.  The 
role  of  Carol,  however,  would  not  be  needed. 
“I  knew  that  we  couldn’t  use  Carol  Marcus, 


because  now  we  were  focusing  on  something 
that  her  son  had  done  without  her  knowledge. 
Otherwise,  we  would  have  had  a  mother  and 
son  in  collusion  to  trick  the  Federation  with 
false  science,  which  wouldn’t  have  been  right.” 

The  significant  elements  of  the  story  were 
now  in  place.  Harve  also  simplified  the  main 
storyline,  eliminating  unnecessary  elements 
such  as  the  early  trip  to  Vulcan  and  Spock’s 
ghost.  But  a  simple  fact  remained:  if  Harve 
and  Leonard  thought  it  was  obvious  that  their 
movie  would  be  about  Spock’s  resurrection, 
then  so  would  the  audience.  And  since  they 
would  have  a  good  idea  of  how  the  movie 
would  end,  Harve  had  to  make  sure  that 
the  journey  they  took  to  get  there  was  as 
interesting  as  possible. 

Surprise  and  suspense 

“When  I  was  a  film  student  at  UCLA  I 
saw  an  experiment  in  film  that  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  really  only  two 
elements  that  you  are  working  with  in  story¬ 


telling;  one  is  suspense,  and  the  other  is 
surprise,  and  the  two  work  together  as 
partners  when  you  tell  a  story.  There  are 
times  when  you  tell  the  audience  some¬ 
thing,  to  create  suspense,  and  there  are 
times  when  you  don’t  tell  them  something, 
to  create  surprise.  That’s  oversimplified,  but 
it  was  a  handy  rule  that  I  was  working  by. 

“Of  course,  the  audience  hopes  that 
Spock  will  emerge  alive.  OK,  so  the  trick 
then  is  to  say,  ‘Here’s  a  little  nibble  for  you 
-  there’s  a  life  form  on  the  Genesis  Planet.’ 
Just  about  the  time  you  are  getting  inter¬ 
ested  in  that,  there  is  the  emergence  of  the 
Klingons,  which  is  going  to  screw  up  every¬ 
thing.  That  is  surprise  which,  in  turn, 
creates  suspense  -  we  can’t  get  to  Spock. 
And  it  carries  on  throughout  the  body  of 
the  picture;  the  revelation  that  the  planet 
is  disintegrating;  the  death  of  Enterprise; 
all  these  things  were  intended  to  be  either 
surprise  or  suspense. 

One  of  the  devices  Harve  used  to 
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Harve  says  that  the  emotional  impact  of  the  ENTERPRISE’S  death  has  more  to  do  with 
the  crew’s  reaction  than  with  the  actual  explosion  above  the  planet. 


create  surprise  was  setting  up  very  conven¬ 
tional  situations,  where  the  audience  knew 
exactly  what  to  expect,  and  then  doing  the 
opposite.  There  are  three  in  the  movie  - 
the  Klingons’  murder  of  David  -  a  threat 
that  in  most  movies  would  never  have  been 
carried  out;  Kirk’s  decision  to  destroy  the 
Enterprise  —  he  bluffed  about  doing  it  several 
times  in  the  series;  and  Kruge’s  refusal  to 
take  Kirk’s  hand  in  order  to  save  himself. 

“No  one  is  more  conscious  of  cliches  than 
the  people  who  have  made  them,”  Harve 
smiles.  “Avoiding  them  becomes  almost  a 
religion  with  some  people;  it  was  with  us.  So 
you’re  making  decisions  about  when  to  do 
the  expected,  and  when  not  to.” 

New  possibilities 

He  adds  that,  after  20  years  of  working  in 
television,  he  was  particularly  excited  by  the 
possibilities  of  embracing  the  unexpected. 
“One  of  the  major  frustrations  of  writing 
for  television  is  that  you  can’t  mess  with 
characters;  you  can’t  kill  your  stars,  because 
they  have  to  be  there  next  week.  After  all 
those  years  of  being  constrained  by  the  de 
facto  rules  of  television,  I  guess  I  was  like 
a  kid  in  a  candy  store;  I  was  excited  by  the 
freedom  of  being  able  to  even  contemplate 
killing  Spock  or  blowing  up  the  Enterprise .” 

He  also  admits  that  he  was  influenced  by 
what  he  had  observed  in  the  preview  screen¬ 
ings  for  STAR  TREK  II.  Spock’s  death 
proved  the  point:  we  do  not  expect  our 
heroes  to  die.  The  impact  of  this  on  a  live 
audience  had  a  profound  effect  on  Harve. 
He  was  reminded  why  people  tell  stories 
in  the  first  place:  to  reach  other  people. 

“I  got  drunk  with  the  joy  of  having  an 
audience.  To  sit  in  the  theater  watching 


STAR  TREK II  and  hear  the  validation  for 
the  storyteller  -  listening  to  the  breathing, 
listening  to  the  laughs,  seeing  that  things 
worked  that’s  just  an  incredible  experience 
for  someone  who’s  spent  most  of  his  career 
sending  his  work  out  over  broadcast  waves 
and  never  seeing  firsthand  how  it  is  received.” 

Emotional  blow 

In  STAR  TREK  III  tire  destruction  of  the 
Enterprise  was  designed  to  produce  the  same 
kind  of  emotional  impact  on  the  audience 
as  Spock’s  death  had.  Harve  remembers  that 
it  was  certainly  something  that  outraged  fan 
opinion,  and  disturbed  STAR  TREK’S  creator. 
“I  remember  Roddenberry  objected  to  the 
idea;  his  suggestion  was  to  just  blow  up  the 
dish,  because  the  dish  was  replaceable.  I 
looked  at  Leonard  and  said,  ‘Well,  if  the  dish 
is  replaceable,  why  isn’t  the  ship  replaceable?’ 


He  said,  ‘It  is,  but  you’ve  got  to  give  him 
time.’  Which  I  understand.  I  also  have  to 
say  I  could  tell  you  even  then  that  in  STAR 
TREK  IV  we  would  get  it  back.  After  all, 
the  Enterprise  is  an  inanimate  object.” 

The  character  of  David  Marcus,  however, 
could  not  be  restored.  Harve  acknowledges 
that  his  son’s  death  was  a  high  price  for  Kirk 
to  pay  to  bring  Spock  back  from  the  dead.  But 
he  was  also  aware  that  the  audience  was  much 
more  emotionally  attached  to  the  ship  and  to 
the  familiar  characters.  In  fact,  he  says,  the 
same  was  true  for  Kirk. 

Holding  back 

“The  way  Bill  played  the  last  scene  with 
David  in  STAR  TREK II,  purely  for  me,  there 
was  a  hold  back;  there  was  no  real  embrace.  It 
felt  like  ‘OK,  I  accept  that  I  have  a  son,  and 
you  accept  that  you  have  a  father.  That’s 
good.  And  now  I  have  other  things  to  do.’ 

Part  of  it  was  the  actor;  Merritt  [Butrick] 
was  a  frail-looking  guy,  a  scientist,  not  exactly 
Kirk’s  kind  of  kid.  I  felt  like  they  would  never 
become  really  close.  The  problem  with  Kirk  is 
that  he  gallops  around  the  Galaxy,  and  that 
will  not  change.  In  my  mind,  he  was  not  so 
much  losing  a  treasured  son,  as  losing  a  just- 
found  object  in  his  life  with  whom  he  really 
had  no  long  term  relationship.” 

Harve  also  says  that  the  degree  of  loss  in 
the  movie  played  to  the  themes  that  he  found 
were  emerging  as  he  worked  on  the  story. 

“In  the  last  movie  Nick  had  written  about  the 
needs  of  the  many  outweighing  the  needs  of 
the  few,  and  I  think  this  movie  was  about  the 
needs  of  the  few.  Kirk,  therefore,  says  that. 

Just  as  we  reversed  Genesis,  we  also  reversed 
the  importance  of  the  individual  and  the 
collective.  If  there  was  a  theme,  in  my  mind, 
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Harve  remembers  that  he  wrote  the  movie’s  last  scene ,  where  Spock  realizes 
that  Kirk  came  back  for  him,  first.  And  says  that  he  was  always  working  toward  it. 


that  was  it.  Leonard  expressed  it  in  his  own 
way;  it  was  about  friendship;  it  was  about 
selflessness.” 

Another  of  the  significant  changes  in  the 
story  was  brought  about  by  external  factors. 
Although  the  producers  wanted  Kirstie  Alley 
to  return  in  the  role  of  Saavik,  the  studio  had 
not  negotiated  a  sequel  clause  as  part  of  her 
original  contract.  The  negotiations  to  bring 
her  back  ultimately  proved  unworkable,  so 
Harve  and  Leonard  were  confronted  with 
a  problem.  “There  were  several  things  we 
thought  about.  One  was  that  Saavik  didn’t 
have  to  appear  at  all;  she  could  be  on  leave. 
But  we  needed  to  have  someone  in  the  crew  to 
replace  Vulcan  knowledge,  and  that  ultimately 
decided  us  that  she  had  to  be  in  the  story. 

Vulcan  needs 

“Also,  of  course,  we’d  hit  upon  Spock’s 
accelerated  lifespan,  and  therefore  his  acceler¬ 
ated  sexuality.  In  Amok  Time’  there’s  a  lot  of 
danger  involved  in  Pon  farr  -  this  exploding 
time  for  a  Vulcan  every  seven  years.  We  took 
that  almost  literally,  and  that’s  very  much  in 
the  picture.  The  pain  and  suffering  and 
soothing,  and  all  that  stuff. 

“Leonard  and  I  both  agreed  that  we  needed 
to  have  Saavik  deal  with  Spock’s  sexuality.  I 
said,  ‘Hey  man,  you  do  this.  Whatever  you 
think  is  right.’  We  knew  it  had  to  be  simple 
and  restrained,  and  I  thought  it  was  magnifi¬ 
cent  when  I  saw  it  in  the  dailies.” 

The  decision  to  recast  the  role  definitely 
influenced  what  Saavik  would  be  doing  in  the 
script.  Kirstie  Alley  had  given  the  character 
a  ‘human’  element  that  was  related  to  her 


unmentioned  half-Romulan  heritage;  Robin 
Curtis  was  more  suited  to  playing  the  role  as 
a  ‘straight’  Vulcan.  However,  Harve  says,  the 
biggest  changes  came  out  of  a  meeting  with 
Bill  Shatner. 

“Bill  called  a  meeting.  He  just  said,  ‘I 
can’t  do  this.  I  can’t  do  this.’  We  said,  ‘Well, 
let’s  talk  about  it,  come  on.  Tell  us  what  you 
don’t  like,  from  page  one.  Let’s  go.’  What  it 
simply  was,  was  that  he  was  concerned  that 
Kirk  was  not  at  the  center  of  the  action;  that 
he  was  being  reduced  to  a  passive  role  because 
so  many  other  elements  in  this  story  were 
triggering  decisive  action. 

Kirk’s  place 

“That  meeting,  probably  more  than  any 
other  single  factor,  determined  the  final  shape 
of  the  script.  Bill  had  numerous  good  points 
and  there  were  several  that  we  stood  firm  on. 
For  example,  he  said,  ‘You  know  that  beautiful 
scene  with  Bones  and  Spock?  I  should  be 
in  that  scene.’  Leonard  and  I  said,  ‘No  you 
shouldn’t.  The  poignancy  of  this  scene  is 
that  Spock  has  given  his  katra  to  Bones,  who 
of  all  people  was  his  comedic  adversary 
throughout  the  series.  They  were  always 
fighting,  and  it  was  always  a  question  of 
passion  versus  logic.  So  here  is  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  Bones  to  tell  Spock  how  he 
really  feels  about  him.  And  that’s  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.’  Bill  said,  ‘Hmm,  well,  OK.  Let’s 
go  on  to  the  next  one.’  That  was  the  kind  of 
meeting  it  was. 

“I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  what  we  changed. 
I  do  know  that  things  like,  ‘You  Klingon 
bastard,  you  killed  my  son,’  came  out  of 
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that  meeting.  By  focusing  on  Bill’s  notes, 
and  centering  Kirk  as  the  dynamic  that 
drove  the  script,  we  did  ourselves  a  great 
service.  Everybody  was  happy,  and  the 
script  was  the  better  for  it.” 

Restored  to  life 

With  Bill’s  notes  in  place,  the  final 
dynamic  of  the  story  was  clear;  Kirk,  aided 
by  the  rest  of  his  crew,  would  risk  everything 
to  rescue  Spock.  Along  the  way,  he  would 
lose  much  as  cosmic  scores  were  settled, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  movie  he  would  be 
on  Vulcan  looking  into  his  friend’s  face 
and  smiling. 

“I  remember  totally  and  vividly  that  I 
wrote  that  last  scene  first,”  Harve  says,  “The 
scene  came  out  of  my  mind  in  a  few  blurred 
minutes,  like  I  had  written  it  before.  Later,  I 
realized  that  like  all  writers  I  had  ‘borrowed 
from  the  best,’  in  this  case  William  Gibson. 
The  last  scene  in  STAR  TREK  III  is  the  last 
scene  of  Gibson’s  masterpiece,  ‘The  Miracle 
Worker.’  It’s  when  Helen  Keller  finally  ‘gets 
it’;  with  wonder  and  puzzlement,  the  deaf, 
mute,  and  blind  girl  says,  ‘Wa  -  ter,’  and  her 
teacher  and  friend  Annie  Sullivan  confirms, 
‘Yes!’  That’s  our  scene  too;  Spock  says,  ‘Your 
name  is  Jim  ...’  And  Kirk  says  with  joy,  ‘Yes. 
Spock.  Yes.’” 

And  this  time  the  last  line  of  the  movie 
was  not  the  end  of  the  story.  With  two 
successful  STAR  TREK  movies  under  his  belt 
as  a  producer,  Harve  had  achieved  some¬ 
thing  extraordinary;  he  and  his  two  directors 
had  taken  a  television  series  and  turned  it 
into  a  movie  franchise.  It’s  a  trick  Hollywood 
has  been  trying  to  repeat  ever  since. 


Unfinished  business 

But  in  1983  Harve  had  no  idea  how  much 
the  movie  business  would  change.  What  he 
did  know  was  that  there  would  be  a  STAR 
TREK  IV.  “We  had  such  unfinished  business; 
we  had  such  a  thrust.  Yes,  we  brought  Spock 
back,  but  what  is  he?  He’s  a  shell  of  himself, 
and  these  guys  are  in  trouble.  They’re  out 
there  on  Vulcan,  with  the  whole  STA R  TREK 
universe  looking  for  them  as  wanted  men. 
They’ve  destroyed  a  starship,  and  nobody 
was  there  to  witness  this.  For  the  first  time, 

I  remember  expressing  to  Leonard,  who 
totally  agreed,  ‘You  know  what  we’ve 
done?  We’ve  now  completed  act  two  of 
our  trilogy.”  That’s  really  what  carried  us 
into  STAR  TREK  IV—  the  need  to  do  a 
third  act.  Of  course,  at  that  moment  we 
didn’t  know  what  it  was  going  to  be,  except,” 
he  laughs,  “we  knew  we  both  wanted  to 
lighten  up  a  little  bit.”  fy 
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Mum:  iss  acasM  man 


U.S.S.  EXCELSIOR 


The  U.S.S.  Excelsior  NCC-2000  was  originally  a  testbed  for  transwarp  drive. 
When  this  experiment  failed,  the  vessel  was  retrofitted  with  standard  warp  drive 
and  entered  Starfleet  service  as  the  first  vessel  of  its  class. 


The  U.S.S.  Excelsior  NCC- 
2000  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Hikaru  Sulu,  who 
in  2290  led  a  three-year 
mission  to  catalog  gaseous 
anomalies  in  the  Beta  Quadrant. 

The  Excelsior  started  life  as  a 
prototype  and  was  fitted  with  an 
experimental  transwarp  drive, 
which  was  hoped  would  allow  it  to 
travel  at  much  faster  speeds  than 
other  starships.  It  was  launched 
in  2285,  and  was  intended  to 
replace  the  aging  Constitution- 
class  vessels,  such  as  the  U.S.S. 
Enterprise  NCC-1701. 

During  the  initial  trial  runs,  the 
Excelsior,  which  had  the  develop¬ 
ment  registration  number  of 
NX-2000,  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Styles.  But  the  transwarp 
drive  ultimately  proved  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  Rather  than  scrap  the  vessel 
entirely,  it  was  later  refitted  with 
standard  warp  drive,  as  the  over¬ 
all  design  and  engineering  was 


otherwise  successful,  something 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
Excelsior- class  starships  were  still 
being  used  nearly  a  century  later, 
in  the  2370’s. 

Active  service 

Captain  Styles  was  succeeded 
by  Captain  Sulu,  who  assumed 
command  after  the  ship  entered 
service  as  a  deep  space 
exploratory  vessel  and  its  registry 
number  was  reclassified  as  NCC- 
2000.  The  Excelsior  featured 
the  classic  design  elements  of 
Starfleet  vessels,  with  a  saucer 
section,  engineering  hull,  and 
two  warp  nacelles  that  were 
supported  by  pylons.  It  was 
distinguished  by  its  elongated 
shape  and  graceful  curved  bow. 

By  the  time  Captain  Sulu  began 
the  three-year  research  mission, 
the  original  bridge  module  had 
been  replaced  with  a  unit  that 
was  somewhat  smaller  and  more 


The  U.S.S.  EXCELSIOR  NCC-2000  was  Captain  Hikaru  Sulu’s  first  command. 
He  took  control  of  the  ship  in  2290,  three  years  after  it  was  launched 
as  a  testbed  vehicle  for  the  failed  transwarp  experiment. 
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ew  quarters  aboard  the  EXCELSIOR  were  designed  to  be 
occupants.  They  were  equipped  with  two  sets  of  twin 
and  chairs,  and  a  small  stove  to  heat  food  and  drinks. 


itpical  of  ships  of  the  period.  A 
schematic  of  the  ship  was  added 
:o the  perimeter  bulkhead  behind 
He  captain,  and  an  additional  red 
ilert  system  was  fitted  in  the 
:enter  of  the  bridge  ceiling  in  the 
shape  of  a  red  hemisphere  with 
rotating  lights  inside. 

Crew  quarters 

In  common  with  all  starships, 
tie  living  space  assigned  to  crew 
nembers  on  the  Excelsior  was 
Jirectly  related  to  their  rank,  with 
senior  officers  granted  a  propor- 
ionately  larger  amount  of  space 
nd  the  luxury  of  their  own  room, 
unior  officers,  however,  had  to 
share  accommodation,  normally 
*ith  four  crew  members  to  a 
jom. 

These  were  large,  rectangular 
spen-plan  barracks  consisting 
if  two  sets  of  bunk  beds.  As 
tod  replicators  had  not  yet  been 
ivented  the  rooms  were  equipped 
»ith  a  hotplate  on  which  a  wide 
■eriety  of  beverages  could  be  pro- 
teed.  There  was  also  a  small 
square  dinner  table  with  four 
chairs  and  lockers  to  store 


personal  belongings. 

The  Excelsior  is  perhaps  best 
known  for  the  role  it  played  in 
events  leading  up  to  the  Khitomer 
peace  conference,  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  foundation  for  peace 
between  the  Federation  and  the 
Klingon  Empire. 

In  2293  the  Excelsior  was  in 
Klingon  space,  nearing  the  end 
of  its  three-year  mission,  when 
it  was  hit  by  a  powerful  energy 
wave  caused  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Klingon  moon  Praxis,  their 
key  energy-production  facility. 
Following  this,  the  Excelsior  was 
involved  in  an  aborted  rescue 
attempt  to  free  Captain  Kirk  and 
Dr.  McCoy  after  they  had  been 
falsely  arrested  for  the  murder 
of  Chancellor  Gorkon. 

The  Excelsior's  finest  hour, 
however,  came  when  it  rushed  to 
the  aid  of  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise 
NCC-1 701-A  at  Camp  Khitomer 
and  helped  it  destroy  a  prototype 
Klingon  Bird-of-Prey  that  could 
fire  while  cloaked.  This  act  saved 
the  peace  conference,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  brought  an  end  to  hostili¬ 
ties  with  the  Klingon  Empire. 


EXCELSIOR  Facts 

*  Tuvok,  who  later  served  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Voyager 
NCC-74656,  was  a  junior  science  officer  aboard  the 
Excelsior  during  his  first  stint  in  Starfleet. 

*  In  2370  the  Excelsior  joined  the  U.S.S.  Nobel 
NCC-55012  in  a  search  and  rescue  mission  for  the 
U.S.S.  Hera  NCC-62006,  which  was  commanded  by 
Geordi  La  Forge’s  mother  Captain  Silva  La  Forge. 


Historic  events 

Toward  the  end  of  its  routine  mission  to  catalog 
gaseous  anomalies,  the  U.S.S.  Excelsior  NCC-2000 
became  caught  up  in  the  dramatic  events  surrounding 
the  historic  peace  treaty  with  the  Klingons;  first,  the 
Excelsior  experienced  the  destruction  of  Praxis  at  first 
hand,  when  it  was  caught  in  the  resulting  explosion. 
Later,  the  Excelsior  tried  to  sneak  into  Klingon  space 
through  the  Azure  Nebula  in  order  to  rescue  Captain 
Kirk  and  Dr.  McCoy,  and  a  short  time  later  it  helped  to 
destroy  General  Chang’s  Bird-of-Prey,  which  insured 
that  the  peace  talks  went  ahead. 
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The  EXCELSIOR  was  in  the  Beta  Quadrant  when  it  was  engulfed  by  the 
shockwave  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  the  Klingon  moon  Praxis. 
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Captain  Sulu  launched  a  clandestine  attempt  to  rescue  Captain  Kirk 
and  Dr.  McCoy  by  taking  the  EXCELSIOR  through  the  Azure  Nebula. 


The  EXCELSIOR  used 
its  photon  torpedoes 
to  help  destroy 
General  Chang's 
BIRD-OF-PREY. 


U.S.S.  EXCELSIOR  NCC-Z' 


Bridge  Layout 


The  bridge  of  the  U.S.S.  Excelsior  NCC-2000 
maintained  a  well-established 
Starfleet  design  tradition  in  its 
overall  layout. 

The  main  bridge  of  the  U.S.S.  Excelsior 
NCC-2000  followed  previous  design  philoso¬ 
phies,  with  a  circular  working  area  made  up  of 
a  number  of  different  levels  and  the  captain's 
position  in  the  center.  By  the  time  Captain 
Sulu  took  command,  the  bridge  had 
been  totally  refitted;  the  consoles  now 
had  touch-screen  displays,  a  master 
systems  display  had  been  added 
at  the  rear,  and  the  helm  con¬ 
sole  had  switched  from  the 
starboard  side  to  the  port 
side  as  the  crew  looked  at 
the  viewscreen  at  the  front 
of  the  bridge.  The  captain’s 
chair  had  a  small  hexagonal 
table  in  front  of  it.  There 
were  various  work  stations 
around  the  periphery  of  the 
bridge,  including  the  tactical 
station  to  the  right  of  the 
captain,  the  communica¬ 
tions  console  to  his  left, 
and  a  science  station 
towards  the  front  of  the 
bridge,  by  the  side  of  the 
viewscreen. 


FAMILIAR  FACE 

In  2293  Janice  Rand,  who  also  served  as  a 
yeoman  aboard  the  ll.S.S.  Enterprise  NCC- 
1701,  operated  the  communications  con¬ 
sole  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  captain. 


SCIENCE  STATION 

Tuvok  operated  a  science 
station  that  was  situated 
between  the  viewscreen  and 
the  tactical  station. 


Something  that  had  not 
been  seen  before  on  a 
Starfleet  vessel  was  a 
small  table  in  front  of  the 
captain's  chair.  Captain 
Sulu  used  to  keep  his  drink 
there  in  a  cup  that  bore 
the  name  of  the  ship  on  it. 
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The  Crew  of  the  U.S.S.  EXCELSIOR 

When  the  1/.S.5.  Excelsior  NCC-2000  was  launched  Captain  Styles 
was  in  command,  but  after  the  failure  of  its  transwarp  drive  Captain  Sulu 
took  charge,  and  his  crew  played  a  significant  part  in  the  events  surrounding 
the  historic  peace  treaty  between  the  Klingon  Empire  and  the  Federation. 


Captain  Styles 

Captain  Styles  was  in 
command  of  the  U.S.S. 

Excelsior  NCC-2000  during 
the  ground-breaking  tests  of 
its  transwarp  drive  in  2285. 

He  was  very  proud  of  his  new 
vessel  and  looked  forward 
to  breaking  speed  records. 

However,  these  were  not 
broken,  either  in  the  short 
term,  when  the  drive  was 
sabotaged  by  Captain  Scott, 
or  in  the  long  term,  when  the 
technology  was  abandoned. 

STARSHIP  LOG: 

‘STAR  TREK  III:  THE  SEARCH 
FOR  SPOCK’ 

Chief  Engineer 

The  chief  informed  Captain 
Sulu  that  he  was  checking  all 
of  the  ship’s  systems  soon 
after  the  Praxis  shockwave 
hit  the  Excelsior  in  2293. 

STARSHIP  LOG: 

‘STAR  TREK  VI:  THE 
UNDISCOVERED  COUNTRY’ 


Helm  Officer 

The  bearded  helm  officer  spoke 
with  a  slight  Eastern  European 
accent.  He  successfully  turned  the 
Excelsior  head-on  into  the  Praxis 
shockwave  at  Captain  Sulu’s 
command,  enabling  the  starship  to 
ride  out  the  crisis.  He  later  piloted 
the  ship  through  the  Azure  Nebula. 

STARSHIP  LOG: 

‘STAR  TREK  VI:  THE 
UNDISCOVERED  COUNTRY’ 


OperaOnns  Officer 

This  officer  was  on  duty  at  the  time  when  the 
U.S.S  Enterprise  NCC-1701  was  stolen  from  Space- 
dock  in  2285.  He  gave  Captain  Styles  a  complete 
status  report,  and  notified  him 
when  the  ship’s  transwarp  drive 
was  standing  by.  He  was  as 
confused  as  everyone  else 
when  it  failed  to  engage. 

STARSHIP  LOG: 

STAR  TREK  III:  THE  SEARCH 
FOR  SPOCK’ 

The  EXCELSIOR’S  operations  officer 
could  do  little  but  stare  at  his  console 
in  disbelief  when  the  powerful  starship 
powered  down  outside  of  Spacedock. 


Captain  Styles  had  a  rather 
imposing  manner  and  carried 
a  short  cane  with  him  at  all 
times.  His  obvious  pleasure 
at  being  placed  in  command 
of  a  state-of-the-art  vessel 
soon  turned  to  embarrass¬ 
ment  after  he  failed  to  stop 
Admiral  Kirk  from  stealing  the 
U.S.S.  ENTERPRISE  NCC-1701. 


The  chief  engineer  compiled 
a  status  report  after  the 
EXCELSIOR  was  struck  by 
an  energy  wave  resulting 
from  Praxis’s  destruction. 


The  helm  officer  was 
able  to  act  on  Captain 
Sulu’s  orders  during  a 
shipwide  crisis  in  order 
to  save  the  EXCELSIOR. 


Captain  Scott 

Scotty  was  transferred  to  the  Excelsior  as  captain  of 
engineering  in  2285.  He  used  this  short-term  posting 
to  his  advantage  when  Admiral  James  T.  Kirk  and  the 
Enterprise's  senior  officers  stole  their  ship  from  Space- 
dock;  Scotty  removed  some  vital  components  from  the 
Excelsior \  preventing  the  ship  from  pursuing  them. 

STARSHIP  LOG: 

‘STAR  TREK  III:  THE  SEARCH  FOR  SPOCK’ 
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The  Crew  of  the  II.S.S.  EXCELSIOR 


Commander  Rand 


Commander  Janice  Rand  was 
the  Excelsior’s  communications 
officer,  joining  the  crew  at 
some  point  after  2285.  She 
was  also  team  leader  of  the 
junior  officers  in  the  Excelsior’s 
gamma  shift.  Her  earlier  experi¬ 
ences  aboard  the  Enterprise 
as  a  yeoman  meant  that  she 
had  a  close  affinity  with  the 
lower  ranks  -  she  reflected 
that  it  took  her  years  to 
make  ensign  -  and  she  put 
the  junior  crew  at  ease  with 
her  good  humor. 


Commander  Rand’s 
primary  role  aboard  the 
EXCELSIOR  was  as  the 
communications  officer. 


STARSHIP  LOG: 

'STAR  TREK  VI:  THE  UNDISCOVERED  COUNTRY’ 


Captain  Sulu 

Captain  Hikaru  Sulu  took 
command  of  the  Excelsior  in 


Captain  Sulu’s  first  mission 
aboard  the  EXCELSIOR  was  to 
chart  gaseous  anomalies  in 
the  Beta  Quadrant. 


2290.  He  was  an  experienced 
officer  who  ran  a  tight  ship, 
though  he  also  appreciated  a 
joke  with  his  bridge  crew.  He 
believed  in  a  sense  of  family 
among  crewmates,  which  led 
him  to  do  such  things  as 
relieve  the  gamma  shift  early 
because  they  were  tired.  He 
also  established  little  rituals, 
such  as  drinking  tea  on  the 
bridge  each  morning. 

After  Kirk  and  McCoy  were 
arrested  by  the  Klingons,  Sulu  decided  to  take  the 
Excelsior  into  Klingon  space,  in  contradiction  of 
Starfleet  orders,  showing  how  loyal  he  was  to  the 
two  men  he  had  served  with  for  many  years.  This 
solo  action  earned  him  the  admiration  of  many  of 
his  crew,  and  he  handled  the  single  dissenting  voice, 
of  Tuvok,  with  diplomatic  ease. 

Sulu  proved  his  tactical  acumen  when  the  Excelsior 
was  intercepted  by  Kang’s  Klingon  battle  cruiser  in 
the  Azure  Nebula.  He  pretended  to  turn  about  and 
allow  his  starship  to  be  escorted  out,  but  he  ignited 
sirillium  in  the  nebula,  disabling  his  opponent.  He 
later  helped  the  Enterprise  in  its  battle  against  a 
prototype  Klingon  Bird-of-Prey  that  could  fire  its 
weapons  while  cloaked. 


STARSHIP  LOG: 

'STAR  TREK  VI:  THE  UNDISCOVERED  COUNTRY’ 


Junior  Officer 

This  young  officer  woke  Captain 
Sulu  with  the  news  that  Starfleet 
was  urgently  requesting  data  on 
the  whereabouts  of  the  Enterprise. 
He  was  briefly  thrown  by  Sulu’s 
orders  to  reply  that  they  had 
no  information,  as  that  was  not 
the  case. 

STARSHIP  LOG: 

STAR  TREK  VI:  THE 
UNDISCOVERED  COUNTRY’ 


The  junior  officer 
was  startled  by  Sulu’s 
orders  to  bend  the 
truth  regarding  the 
escape  of  the 
ENTERPRISE. 


Ensign  Tuvok 


Tuvok  was  29  years  old  when  he 
was  posted  to  the  Excelsior  as  one 
of  several  junior  science  officers. 

He  observed  that  Captain  Sulu 
drank  a  cup  of  tea  each  morning, 
and  prepared  a  special  Vulcan 
blend  for  him.  He  denied  this  was 
an  attempt  to  curry  favor,  which 
was  later  proved  when  he  was  the 
only  officer  to  question  Sulu’s 
disregard  of  Starfleet  Command’s 
orders  in  directing  the  Excelsior  to  Qo’noS.  Once  the 
mission  was  complete  Tuvok  resigned  his  commission 
as  he  found  it  difficult  living  among  humans. 


Tuvok  began  his 
Starfleet  career 
aboard  the  EXCELSIOR. 


STARSHIP  LOG: 
FLASHBACK’  (VOY) 


Lt.  Valtane 

Lt  Dmitri  Valtane  was, 
like  Ensign  Tuvok,  a 
gamma  shift  science 
officer.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  killed  on  the  bridge 
of  the  Excelsior  by  an 
explosion  after  the  ship 
was  attacked  by  Klingon 
battle  cruisers  in  the 
Azure  Nebula.  The  lieu¬ 
tenant  did  not  realize  that 
he  had  been  host  to  a  para¬ 
sitic  virus  that  disguised  itself  as  a  memory  engram 
to  avoid  detection.  It  is  unknown  how  he  contracted 
this  virus,  but  it  transferred  itself  to  Tuvok  following 
Valtane’s  death,  where  it  remained  until  2373. 

STARSHIP  LOG: 

‘FLASKBACK’  (VOY) 


Valtane  was  showing  a  report  to 
Captain  Sulu  when  Praxis  exploded. 
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EXCELSIOR  Class 
Fleet  Listings 

Starfleet’s  Excelsior- class  starship 
developed  from  an  early  testbed 
prototype  into  one  of  their  most 
common  and  enduring  designs. 

The  Excelsior- class  starship 
has  proved  to  be  one  of 
Starfleet’s  most  successful 
designs.  From  a  rather 
inauspicious  beginning  when 
the  transwarp  drive  fitted  to  an 
early  prototype  proved  a  failure, 
the  Excelsior  class  has  gone  on 
to  be  a  stalwart  of  the  fleet.  It 
has  been  in  operation,  with 
various  modifications  and 
updates,  from  2290  through 
to  the  2370’s,  thus  proving 
the  quality  of  its  design. 


U.S.S.  CAIRO 

The  U.S.S.  Cairo  was 
commanded  by  Captain 
Edward  Jellico,  who  liked 
to  maintain  particularly 
high  standards.  In  2367 
Jellico  helped  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  between  the 
Federation  and  the 
Cardassian  Union,  thus 
making  him  something  of 
an  expert  on  Cardassians. 

When,  in  2369,  it  was  feared  that  the  Cardassians 
were  developing  metagenic  weapons  on  Celtris  III, 
the  U.S.S.  Cairo  transported  Vice-Admiral  Alynna 
Nechayev  to  a  meeting  with  Captain  Jean-Luc  Picard 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise  NCC-1701-D;  Captain 
Jellico  took  over  command  of  the  Enterprise  while 
Picard  and  other  Enterprise  crew  members  were  sent 
on  a  top-secret  undercover  mission  to  Celtris  III 
to  ascertain  the  veracity  of  the  reports. 

Ship’s  registry:  NCC-42136 

Named  for:  The  capital  city  of  Egypt,  Earth 

Starship  Log:  ‘Chain  of  Command,  Part  I’  [TNG] 


The  brand  new  U.S.S.  EXCELSIOR 
NX-2000  left  Earth  Spacedock  in 
2284.  This  class  of  ship  has  stayed 
in  service  late  into  the  24th  century. 


Captain  Jellico  of  the  U.S.S. 
CAIRO  was  regarded  as  an  expert 
in  dealing  with  the  Cardassians. 


U.S.S.  BERLIN 

In  2364  the  U.S.S.  Berlin  was  sent  to  investigate 
suspected  Romulan  activity  near  a  Federation  border 
post  on  the  edge  of  the  Neutral  Zone.  No  direct 
contact  was  made  at  this  time. 

Ship’s  registry:  NCC-14232 

Named  for:  The  capital  city  of  Germany,  Earth 

Starship  Log:  ‘Angel  One’  [TNG] 

U.S.S.  CROCKETT 

The  U.S.S.  Crockett  conveyed  Admiral  Mitsuya  to  the 
space  station  Deep  Space  Nine  in  2370,  ostensibly 
to  discuss  Cardassian  foreign  policy  with  the  station 
commander,  Benjamin  Sisko.  However,  Mitsuya,  who 
according  to  Dax  was  an  excellent  poker  player,  was 
far  more  interested  in  playing  cards  with  Sisko; 
Mitsuya  had  cleaned  Sisko  out  the  previous  year 
and  wanted  to  try  his  luck  again. 

Ship’s  registry:  NCC-38955 

Named  for:  19th-century  North  American  frontiersman 
Davy  Crockett. 

Starship  Log:  ‘Paradise’  [DS9] 


U.S.S.  CHARLESTON 

In  the  late  20th  century,  people  suffering  from 
medical  conditions  that  could  not  be  treated  at 
that  time  could  be  cryogenically  frozen  shortly 
after  death  in  the  hope  that  a  cure  for  their  illnesses 
could  be  found  in  the  future;  their  frozen  bodies  were 
launched  into  space  aboard  a  cryosatellite.  One  such 
cryosatellite  drifted  for  300  years  before  being  discov¬ 
ered  in  2364,  near  the  Kazis  Binary  star  system.  Three 
survivors  were  revived  -  Claire  Raymond,  a  housewife, 
Sonny  Clemonds,  a  professional  musician,  and  Ralph 
Offenhouse,  a  financial 
wheeler-dealer.  They  were 
found  and  revived  by  the 
U.S.S.  Enterprise  NCC-1701- 
D  before  being  taken  home 
to  Earth  by  the 
U.S.S.  Charleston. 

Ship’s  registry:  NCC-42285 

Named  for:  City  in  North 
America,  Earth 

Starship  Log:  ‘The  Neutral 
Zone’  [TNG] 

Sonny  Clemonds  and  his  fellow 
survivors  returned  to  Earth 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  CHARLESTON. 
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U.S.S.  Crazy 
Horse 

The  U.S.S.  Crazy  Horse 
was  one  of  a  number  of 
Star  fleet  ships  chosen 
to  form  ‘task  force  3’  in 
2369  in  anticipation  of 
a  Borg  attack.  The  task 
force  was  under  the 
command  of  Captain 
Jean-Luc  Picard. 

Ship’s  registry:  NCC- 
50446 

Named  for:  19th-century 
Native  American  Oglala 
Sioux  chief. 


Starship  Log:  ‘Descent, 
Part  I’  [TNG] 
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Vice-Admiral  Nechayev  informed 
Captain  Picard  that  the  U.S.S. 
CRAZY  HORSE  would  be  part 
of  task  force  3. 


U.S.S.  ENTERPRISE 

The  U.S.S.  Enterprise  NCC-1701-B  was 
the  third  ship  to  bear  the  famous  name, 
and  the  first  Enterprise  in  30  years 
to  operate  without  James  T.  Kirk  in 
command.  At  the  time  of  its  inaugural 
flight,  the  ship  was  commanded 
by  the  inexperienced  Captain 
John  Harriman;  at  the 
helm  was  Demora  Sulu, 
daughter  of  the  original 
Enterprise’s  helmsman, 

Hikaru  Sulu. 

This  new  Enterprise  was  | 
launched  in  2293  before 
it  was  entirely  prepared 
for  flight.  The  ship’s 
maiden  voyage  ended  in 
tragedy  when  the  crew  were 
called  upon  to  rescue  two 
El-Aurian  vessels  caught  in  a  gravimetric 
distortion  in  the  form  of  an  energy 
ribbon  that  became  known  as 
the  Nexus.  During  the  rescue  mission, 
Captain  Kirk,  who  was  a  guest  of  honor 
at  the  launch,  was  blown  into  space  and 
was  believed  to  have  been  killed. 

Ship’s  registry:  NCC-1701-B 

Named  for:  The  legendary  Federation 
starships  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise 
NCC-1701  and  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise 
NCC-1701-A. 

Starship  Log:  ‘STAR  TREK  GENERATIONS’ 


A  blast  of  energy  from  the  Nexus  hit 
the  U.S.S.  ENTERPRISE  NCC-1701-B, 
rupturing  the  hull.  The  breach  was 
sealed  quickly,  but  not  in  time  to 
save  Captain  Kirk. 

John  Harriman  was  an  inexperienced 
captain  who  was  not  expecting 
trouble  on  his  ship’s  first  flight.  When 
a  crisis  arrived,  he  ivas  lucky  to  have 
Captain  Kirk  aboard. 


In  the  grand  traditions  of  her  namesakes,  the  U.S.S. 
ENTERPRISE  NCC-1701-B  did  everything  possible  to  rescue 
the  endangered  ships,  even  at  the  risk  of  her  own  safety. 


U.S.S.  FEARLESS 


In  2364  the  U.S.S.  Fearless  had  its  propulsion  software 
upgraded  by  Starfleet  specialist  Kosinski.  Although 


the  upgrade  appeared  to  be 
successful,  it  was  later  learned 
that  the  benefit  derived  came 
from  Kosinski’s  ‘assistant,’  an 
alien  called  the  Traveler  who 
could  take  advantage  of  the  inter¬ 
changeable  nature  of  space,  time, 
and  thought.  Kosinski  played  far 
less  part  in  the  procedure  than 
he  tried  to  take  credit  for. 


Ship’s  registry:  NCC-4598 
Named  for:  No  particular  tribute. 

Starship  Log:  ‘Where  No  One 


Kosinski  claimed  to 
have  upgraded  the  U.S.S. 
FEARLESS’s  warp  engines, 
but  the  improvements 
were  actually  caused 


Has  Gone  Before’  [TNG] 


by  the  Traveler. 


U.S.S.  GORKON 


The  U.S.S.  Gorkon  was  Admiral  Alynna  Nechayev’s 
flagship  during  the  Borg’s  invasion  in  2369.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  Starfleet  vessels  to  be  named  for 
a  non-human,  taking  its  title  from  Gorkon,  who  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Klingon  Empire  until  his  assassina¬ 
tion  in  2293. 


Ship’s  registry:  NCC-40512 

Named  for:  Chancellor  Gorkon,  who 
was  instrumental  in  beginning  the 
peace  process  between  the  Feder¬ 
ation  and  the  Klingon  Empire. 

Starship  Log:  ‘Descent,  Part  I’ 

[TNG] 


Gorkon  wanted  to  build  alliances  when  most 
of  his  race  still  hoped  for  war.  Naming  a 
vessel  of  peace  after  him  was  a  fitting  tribute. 


U.S.S.  EXCELSIOR 

The  U.S.S.  Excelsior  NX-2000  was  launched  in  2284, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Styles,  to  test  an  experi¬ 
mental  transwarp  drive. 

The  registry  number  of  the  ship  was  changed  when  its 
transwarp  drive  was  replaced  by  a  more  conventional 
warp  drive;  it  went  into  regular  service  under  Captain 
Hikaru  Sulu  in  2290,  and  embarked  on  a  three-year 
mission  to  study  planetary  atmospheric  anomalies. 
Shortly  after  completing  this  mission, 
the  Excelsior  was  on  hand  to  help  prevent  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Chancellor  Azetbur  at  the  Khitomer  peace 
conference. 

Ship’s  registry:  NX-2000  (transwarp  prototype); 
NCC-2000  (operational  ship) 

Named  for:  No  particular  tribute. 


Starship  Log:  ‘STAR  TREK  III:  THE  SEARCH  FOR  SPOCK’; 
‘STAR  TREK  VI:  THE  UNDISCOVERED  COUNTRY’ 


The  most  important  chapter  in 
the  EXCELSIOR’S  history  was  the 
part  she  played  in  preventing 
the  disruption  of  the  peace 
talks  at  Khitomer  in  2293. 


Captain  Sulu  and  the  rest  of  his  bridge 
crew  on  the  EXCELSIOR  witnessed 
the  energy  wave  that  resulted  from 
the  destruction  of  Praxis  on  the 
viewscreen  as  it  headed  towards  them. 


U.S.S.  LAKOTA 

Captain  Benjamin  Sisko  and  Security  Chief  Odo  of  Deep 
Space  Nine  used  the  U.S.S.  Lakota  to  take  them  to 
Earth  in  2372  to  discuss  the  threat  posed  by  the 
Dominion.  Admiral  Leyton 
later  gave  Captain  Erika 
Benteen  command  of  the 
vessel  and  ordered  her 
to  stop  the  U.S.S.  Defiant 
NX-74205  from  reaching 
Earth  with  evidence  that 
he  was  planning  a  mili¬ 
tary  coup. 

Ship’s  registry:  NCC- 
42768 

Named  for:  The  Native 
American  Sioux  people 
of  Earth. 

Starship  Log:  Homefront  ,  redepioyed  and  ordered  to  defend  the 
‘Paradise  Lost’  [DS9]  space  around  Earth. 
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After  Starfleet  learned  of  the  threat 
posed  by  the  Dominion,  defending  Earth 
became  a  major  concern.  Ships  such  as 
the  U.S.S.  LAKOTA,  which  were  primarily 
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U.S.S.  GRISSOM 

In  2366  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise  NCC-1701-D  asked 
the  U.S.S.  Grissom  to  stand  by  in  case  it  needed 
assistance  in  dealing  with  the  tricyanate  contami¬ 
nation  of  the  water  on  Beta  Agni  II.  The  Grissom 
was  carrying  out  a  routine  patrol  near  the  Sigma 
Erandi  system  at  the  time. 

Ship’s  registry:  NCC-42857 

Named  for:  Early  American  space  explorer 
Virgil  ‘Gus’  Grissom. 

Starship  Log:  ‘The  Most  Toys’  [TNG] 

U.S.S.  HOOD 

The  U.S.S.  Hood  was  captained  by  Robert  DeSoto. 
William  Riker  served  aboard  the  ship  in  the  early 
2360’s  before  he  joined  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise 
NCC-1 701-D  in  2364. 

The  Hood  delivered  alien  specialist  Tam  Elbrun  to 
the  Enterprise-D  in  2366  in  preparation  for  the 
encounter  with  a  creature  known  as  Tin  Man.  That 
same  year  the  ship  was  one  of  the  vessels  sent  to 
Nelvana  III  in  response  to  what  proved  to  be  a  false 
report  of  a  Romulan  buildup  along  the  Neutral  Zone. 

Ship’s  registry:  NCC-42296 

Named  for:  British  Admiral  Sir  Horace  Hood,  who 
fought  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland  in  World  War  I. 

Starship  Log:  ‘Encounter  at  Farpoint’;  ‘Allegiance’; 
‘Tin  Man’;  The  Defector’  [TNG] 

O.S.S.  INTREPID 

When  the  Romulans  mounted 
a  devastating  attack  on  a 
Klingon  base  at  Khitomer  in 
2346,  the  first  Federation 
ship  to  respond  was  the 
U.S.S.  Intrepid.  Sergey 
Rozhenko,  a  chief  petty 
officer  aboard  the  ship, 
adopted  a  Klingon  child 
named  Worf,  orphaned  in 
the  massacre. 

Ship’s  registry:  NCC-38907 

Named  for:  The  U.S.S. 

Intrepid  NCC-1631,  destroyed 
by  a  massive  space  amoeba 
in  2368. 

Starship  Log:  ‘Sins  of  the 
Father’,  ‘Family’  [TNG] 


When  the  U.S.S.  INTREPID 
responded  to  a  distress  call 
from  a  Klingon  outpost, 
Sergey  Rozhenko  found  an 
infant  Worf,  who  had  been 
orphaned  in  the  attack. 
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EXCELSIOR  Class  Fleet  Listings 


U.S.S.  LEXINGTON 

In  2370  the  U.S.S.  Lexington  rendezvoused  with 
the  U.S.S.  Enterprise  NCC-1701-D  and  transferred 
medical  supplies  to  them  for  delivery  to  the 
Federation  settlement  on  Taranko. 

Ship’s  registry:  NCC-14427 

Named  for:  Constitution- class  starship,  the 

U.S.S.  Lexington  NCC-1 709, 
in  service  during  the  late 
23rd  century. 

Starship  Log:  ‘Thine  Own  Self’ 
[TNG] 

The  U.S.S.  ENTERPRISE  NCC-1701-D’s 
diversion  to  rendezvous  with  the  U.S.S. 
LEXINGTON  left  Data  alone  on  Barkon  VI. 


U.S.S.  MALINCHE 

Following  Captain  Sisko’s  failed  attempt  to  locate 
the  Maquis  sympathizer  Michael  Eddington  after  an 
eight-month  search  during  2373,  Captain  Sanders  of 
the  U.S.S.  Maiinche  was  assigned  the  task.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  ship  was  ambushed  by  a  group  of  Maquis 
raiders  near  the  Gamma  7  outpost  and  critically 
damaged  when  attempting  to  aid  a  Cardassian 
freighter;  the  ship’s  distress  proved  to  be  the  bait 
for  the  Maquis  trap. 

Ship’s  registry:  NCC-38997 

Named  for:  Mexican  Indian  princess,  ‘given’  to 
Hernando  Cortez;  she  then  helped  him  to  conquer 
the  country. 

Starship  Log:  ‘For  The  Uniform’  [DS9] 


U.S.S.  POTEMKIN 

In  2361  the  U.S.S.  Potemkin 
assisted  in  the  evacuation 
of  science  personnel  at 
Nervala  IV.  During  the 
mission,  William  Riker 
was  split  into  two  identical 
versions  of  himself  by 
a  transporter  accident. 

Ship’s  registry:  NCC-18253 

Named  for:  Grigory 
Aleksandrovich  Potemkin,  an 
18th-century  Russian  military 
figure  under  Catherine  II. 

Starship  Log:  ‘Second 
Chances’  [TNG] 


The  duplicate  Will  Riker 
was  stranded  on  Nervala 
IV  when  the  U.S.S. 
POTEMKIN  departed. 


U.S.S.  LIVINGSTON 


Like  most  Starfleet  officers 
Ben  Sisko  served  on  a  number 
of  ships  throughout  his  career. 


Benjamin  Sisko  and 
Curzon  Dax  once  served 
together  on  this  ship.  The 
period  helped  to  cement  a 
friendship  that  lasted  for 
many  years. 

Ship’s  registry:  NCC- 
34099 

Named  for:  Signatory  of 
the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Starship  Log:  ‘Invasive 
Procedures’  [DS9] 


O.S.S.  MELBOURNE 


Commander  Riker  was 
offered  command  of  the 


Ship’s  registry:  NCC-62043 

Named  for:  Major  city  in 
Australia,  Earth. 

Starship  Log:  ‘The  Best  of 
Both  Worlds,  Part  II’  [TNG]; 
‘Emissary’  [DS9] 


The  unfortunate  U.S.S. 
MELBOURNE  NCC-62043  was 
one  of  the  many  ships  that 
met  its  end  at  the  Battle  of 
Wolf  359.  In  all ,  Starfleet  lost 
39  vessels  and  more  than 
11,000  lives  to  the  Borg. 


U.S.S.  Melbourne  in  2366, 
but  declined  in  order  to 
stay  on  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise 
NCC-1 701-D.  It  proved  to  be  a 
wise  decision;  later  that  year 
the  Melbourne  was  destroyed 
in  the  battle  with  the  Borg  at 
Wolf  359. 


O.S.S.  REPOLSE 


Starship  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Taggert. 
Dr.  Katherine  Pulaski  served 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Repulse 
before  she  temporarily 
replaced  Dr.  Beverly  Crusher 
on  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise 
NCC-1 701-D  in  2365. 

Ship’s  registry:  NCC-2544 

Named  for:  British  World  War 
II  battle  cruiser  which  fought 
in  the  Battle  of  Midway. 

Starship  Log:  ‘The  Child’; 
‘Unnatural  Selection’  [TNG] 


Dr.  Pulaski  left  the  U.S.S. 
REPULSE  to  fill  in  on  the 
U.S.S.  ENTERPRISE  during 
Dr.  Crusher’s  year  at  Starfleet 
Medical. 
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AWfo  and  David  began  work  by 
sketching  out  their  concepts 
for  the  most  dramatic 
moments  in  the  movie. 


Production  Designs 

Most  of  the  design  work  for  STAR  TREK  III  was  carried  out  at  ILM  by  Nilo  Rodis 
and  David  Carson.  As  Nilo  explains,  every  design  had  a  particular  role  in  the  movie, 
so  he  also  became  deeply  involved  with  the  art  department  at  Paramount. 


ILM’s  art  department  began  work  on  STAR 
TREK  III  before  there  was  even  a  script; 
they  were  simply  handed  a  three  or  four 
page  outline  of  the  story  and  asked  to  start 
thinking.  As  art  director  David  Carson 
remembers,  this  was  a  very  unusual  way  for 
them  to  work,  and  it  presented  them  with 
enormous  opportunities.  “It  was  all  too  rare 
at  ILM  that  we  had  an  opportunity  for  visual 
input  so  early  in  the  process.” 

ILM’s  STAR  TREK  III  art  department  basi¬ 
cally  consisted  of  David  and  his  boss  Nilo 
Rodis.  Together,  they  began  looking  through 
the  outline,  trying  to  identify  shots  that  ILM 
would  be  involved  with,  and  working  out  how 
to  make  them  as  memorable  as  possible. 

“What  I  was  concerned  with,”  Nilo  recalls, 
“was  finding  images  that  stuck  in  your  mind. 
You  know,  if  you  go  to  an  art  gallery,  some 
pictures  just  stop  you  dead  in  your  tracks? 

That  was  what  I  had  to  think  about;  how 


do  I  make  you  stop  dead  in  your  tracks?” 

The  outline  they  were  working  with  was 
basic,  but  ultimately  it  proved  to  be  very 
close  to  the  finished  script.  As  David  explains, 
he  and  Nilo  would  simply  produce  sketches 
for  moments  that  inspired  them. 

“We’d  churn  out  quite  a  few  sketches.  Then 
the  ones  that  were  most  promising  we  might 
polish  up  a  little  in  color  for  presentation.  It 
wasn’t  uncommon  for  me  to  do  a  drawing  that 
would  inspire  Nilo,  who  would  then  turn  it 
into  his  own  drawing  that  would  be  much 
more  impressive!  He  would  often  inspire  me.” 

Changing  the  story 

David  goes  on  to  say  that,  because  they 
were  involved  so  early  in  the  process,  they  felt 
free  to  make  suggestions  about  how  things 
could  look  and  work,  and  in  some  cases  this 
actually  influenced  the  story  that  Harve  and 
Leonard  were  developing. 


“What  was  great  was  that,  as  we  began 
doing  sketches,  they  could  come  up  with  ideas 
that  were  based  on  our  artwork.  For  example, 
the  outline  said  that  the  Enterprise  was  going  to 
dock  at  this  space  station  where  they  would 
see  the  Excelsior.  I  was  trying  to  work  out  how 
we  could  make  this  space  station  interesting, 
and  I  thought,  ‘What  if  it  is  so  big  that  the 
Enterprise  actually  goes  into  it?’  I  did  a  drawing 
of  a  space  station  that  was  big  enough.  It  was 
a  bit  clunky,  but  Nilo  took  that  and  in  his 
typical  fashion  turned  it  into  a  really 
wonderful  design.  So  we  presented  this  idea 
and  that  led  to  the  incident  where  they  are 
trying  to  back  the  Enterprise  out  of  the  door 
before  it  closes.  Obviously,  Harve  came  up 
with  that  story  point,  but  it  started  with  a 
visual  that  we  produced.” 

Nilo  remembers  that  Spacedock’s  distinctive 
mushroom  shape  came  out  of  his  desire  to 
insure  that  STAR  TREK  had  its  own,  unique, 
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design  ethic.  “We  pitched  a  whole  bunch  of 
design  ideas  to  Harve  and  Leonard.  I  wanted 
to  make  sure  it  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  ‘Star  Wars,’  so  it  was  more  reality-based 
in  its  own  STAR  TREK  way.” 

Complex  maneuver 

This  attention  to  realism  didn’t  just  affect 
what  things  would  look  like;  it  also  affected 
how  we  would  interact  with  them.  David  says 
that  in  his  original  concept  Spacedock  was 
rotating  as  it  moved  around  its  orbit,  and  this 
had  consequences  for  the  action  we  would  see. 
“I  figured  that  if  it  was  rotating  they  would 
need  to  synchronize  their  motion  with  the 
moving  door.  That  was  well  received,  and  I 
did  a  couple  of  early  drawings  showing  how 
that  would  storyboard  out.” 

Having  convinced  everyone  that  the  Enter¬ 
prise  should  go  inside  Spacedock,  Nilo  and 
David  then  had  to  work  out  how  the  interior 
should  look.  This  was  not  as  simple  as  it 
sounds.  “The  challenge,”  David  says,  “was 
that  we  didn’t  want  to  make  it  look  like  the 
Enterprise  was  small;  we  wanted  it  to  look  like 
the  space  station  was  gigantic.” 


Sense  of  space 

Nilo  devoted  himself  to  solving  this 
problem.  As  he  explains,  part  of  the  difficulty 
was  that  no  one  really  understands  how  big 
the  Enterprise  is.  Part  of  the  solution  was  to  add 
a  shot  showing  the  Enterprise  through  a 
window  as  it  approached  its  docking  point. 
This  was  inspired  by  David’s  realization  that 
when  they  flew  down  to  LA  they  could  see 
their  plane  from  the  terminal  as  they  made 
their  way  out.  However,  Nilo  remembers,  this 
was  not  enough;  “Because  there  was  no  archi¬ 
tectural  detail  on  the  inside,  I  needed  an 
element  that  defined  how  big  this  space  was. 
The  only  way  I  could  really  give  you  the  sense 
of  distance  was  by  establishing  some  kind  of 
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David  suggested  that  inside  Spacedock 
people  should  be  able  to  see  the  U.S.S. 
ENTERPRISE  through  the  windows  of  a 
lounge.  This  drawing  also  shows  an  early 
version  of  the  U.S.S.  EXCELSIOR. 


No  one  at  ILM  liked  the  design  of  the  spacedock  that  had  been  used  in  STAR  TREK: 

THE  MOTION  PICTURE ,  so  David  suggested  a  new  design  that  resembled  a  giant  mushroom. 


David  suggested  that  the  ENTERPRISE  could  actually  go  inside  the  gigantic  space  station 
and  drew  this  sketch  to  show  the  producers  what  this  might  look  like. 


It  was  important  ib 
make  the  interior 
look  enormous  - 
the  solution  was  to 
use  beams  of  light. 


Behind  the  Scenes 


The  ramp  down  from  the  BIRD-OF-PREY  originally  faced  forward,  but  it  was  turned 
around  so  that  the  art  department  didn’t  have  to  build  the  front  of  the  ship. 


Nilo  produced  some  concepts  for  the  bridge  of  the  BIRD-OF-PREY  that  established 
the  basic  direction ,  but  the  final  set  was  designed  by  the  Paramount  art  department. 


perspective.  We  could  do  that  vertically,  but 
we  also  needed  to  do  it  between  them  with 
beams  or  columns  of  light.” 

The  lights  also  gave  the  scene  a  sense  of 
grandeur  that  was  very  much  in  keeping  with 
the  STAR  TREK  feel  of  the  shots,  and  empha¬ 
sized  that  these  were  massive  ships,  moving 
very  slowly.  “I  remember  telling  them  it’s  like 
the  docking  of  the  Queen  Mary,”  Nilo  says. 
“It’s  beautiful;  it’s  slow;  and  if  it  hit  anything 
it  would  destroy  a  lot  of  things.  The  light  that 


hits  the  bottom  of  the  dish  starts  to  define 
that  surface  at  it  is  coming  toward  you.  Then 
when  it  finally  drops  anchor  it  feels  like  it’s 
being  supported  by  these  beams  of  light. 
Without  that  element  it  just  wasn’t  magic.” 

The  most  important  thing  inside  Spacedock 
was  undoubtedly  the  U.S.S.  Excelsior  NX-2000. 
David  remembers  that  they  “kicked  around  a 
couple  of  designs”  before  Nilo  produced  a 
sketch  that  established  the  right  direction. 

Bill  George  then  produced  a  series  of  study 


All  that  had  to  be  built  on  the  sound  stage 
was  the  ramp  and  a  very  small  part  of  the 
ship.  The  rest  of  the  shot  was  created 
using  visual  effects. 

models  based  on  Nilo’s  sketches,  one  of  which 
became  the  final  version. 

Nilo  says  that  his  overriding  intention  was 
to  make  sure  that  the  Excelsior  looked  as 
though  it  belonged  to  the  Starfleet  family  of 
ships.  “I  didn’t  want  the  Excelsior  to  look  too 
different  to  the  Enterprise;  I  just  wanted  a 
newer  model.  I  made  sure  that  it  looked  like 
it  was  still  designed  and  manufactured  by  the 
same  people  using  the  same  tools.  Then  I 
looked  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  that  the 
Excelsior  had  to  be  more  massive  and  brilliant 
and  it  would  age  the  Enterprise  when  you  saw 
it.  It  was  going  to  steal  thunder  from  the 
Enterprise.  It  was  way  simpler  and  it  was 
very  nautical  in  its  design.” 

Nilo  is  very  keen  to  point  out  that  when  you 
design  something  it  has  to  be  seen  in  relation 
to  the  entire  movie.  Thus  the  point  about  the 
Excelsior  was  that  it  was  more  modern  than  the 
Enterprise.  The  Bird-of-Prey,  which  went  through 
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|  a  similar  design  process,  had  to  be  threatening. 

The  remaining  ships,  the  U.S.S.  Grissom  and 
j  the  Merchantman  also  had  a  particular  purpose 
I  in  the  script. 

“They  were  fodder  for  the  Klingons,”  Nilo 
|  says.  “I  wanted  you  to  see  them,  but  I  didn’t 
j!  want  you  to  remember  them  because  we’re 
;  going  to  blow  them  apart  anyway.  With  the 
’  Grissom,  my  design  impetus  was  to  make  sure 
that,  even  though  it  looked  like  another  ship 
in  the  same  family,  it  didn’t  steal  thunder  from 
the  Enterprise.  The  Merchantman  was  a 
:  derelict,  used  up,  beat  up,  tin  boat  that  was 
going  to  be  destroyed  by  the  German  U-Boat. 

I  I  didn’t  want  it  to  be  fancy;  I  wanted  it  to  be 
lumpy  so  that  when  the  Bird-of-Prey  hovered 
over  it,  you  just  felt  sorry  for  these  guys.  They 
don’t  have  a  good-looking  ship,  and  they  are 
about  to  be  blown  up!” 

The  exterior  shots  of  the  spaceships  were 
handled  entirely  by  ILM.  However,  there  were 
other  shots  where  Nilo  and  David’s  work 
began  to  overlap  with  that  of  the  conventional 
art  department  down  at  Paramount.  This  was 
headed  up  by  production  designer  John 
Chilberg  (who  died  in  1987);  he  worked  with 
set  designer  Cameron  Birnie  and  illustrator 
Tom  Lay. 

Virtual  environments 

Cameron  remembers  that  he  was  somewhat 
surprised  by  ILM’s  level  of  involvement.  “It 
was  the  first  time  that  I  recall  where  the  visual 
effects  department  was  giving  instructions  to 
the  art  department  rather  than  the  other  way 
round.  We  did  a  scene  where  the  Bird-of-Prey 
lands  on  Vulcan.  I  thought  we  were  building 
the  inside  of  the  spaceship,  the  door,  the  ramp 
down,  and  then  the  environment  that  they 
were  coming  down  to.  They  said,  ‘No,  you 
don’t  have  to  do  any  of  that.  All  we  need  you 
to  do  is  build  the  ramp  and  the  doorway.’” 

The  rest  of  the  shot,  which  showed  the 
mountainside,  a  stairway  carved  into  the 
rocks,  and  the  temple  on  Mount  Seleya, 
was  created  by  ILM,  using  matte  paintings 
and  elements  that  were  filmed  on  different 
locations. 

In  fact,  it  was  often  very  difficult  to  see 
where  ILM’s  responsibilities  ended  and  the 
Paramount  art  department’s  began.  Nilo  says 
this  was  largely  because  of  the  way  ILM  was 
used  to  operating  on  George  Lucas’s  films. 
“ILM  loaned  me  out  to  Paramount  on  that 
movie,  and  I  was  able  to  exert  an  awful  lot  of 
design  influence  on  the  show.  The  way  I’d 
worked  with  George,  I  wasn’t  used  to  having 
any  boundaries.  And  when  I  was  working  with 
Leonard  and  Harve  they  never  set  forth  a 


At  one  stage ,  the  producers  planned  to  show  the  outside  of  the  bar  where  McCoy 
attempts  to  hire  a  ship  that  will  take  him  back  to  Genesis. 


Nilo  produced  a  number  of  alternative  sketches  showing  the  inside  of  the  bar 
as  he  worked  through  the  outline,  illustrating  key  moments. 


ILM’s  major  contribution  to  the  bar  scene  was  the  computer  game  that  two  of  the  patrons 
were  playing.  The  joke  was  that  they  were  using  ‘ancient’  World  War  II  planes. 
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Behind  the  Scenes 


David  says  that  the  basic  look  for  Genesis  was  lush 
and  verdant;  it  was  essentially  an  unspoilt  paradise. 


As  the  film  drew  to  an  end  Nilo  wanted  to  show  a  sheet  of  flame 
shooting  out  of  a  crevice ,  but  this  proved  impractical. 


Nilo  suggested  that  showing  a  desert  scene  covered  in  snow 
would  make  it  clear  that  something  was  badly  wrong. 


At  one  point  it  was  suggested  that  when  the  Genesis  Planet  finally 
died  it  would  actually  fall  into  the  sun  where  it  would  be  consumed. 


The  Genesis  Planet 

The  design  for  the  Genesis  Planet  had  been 
established  in  the  scenes  where  Spock’s  coffin 
came  to  rest  at  the  end  of  STAR  TREK  II,  so  the 
art  department  knew  what  they  were  working 
with.  However,  the  story  for  the  new  film  had 
the  planet  suffering  from  bizarre  climate 
changes,  before  it  tore  itself  apart  and 
ultimately  exploded. 
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i  boundary  of  what  I  was  supposed  to  do  either. 
I  wanted  to  see  the  overall  picture  they  had  in 
mind  before  I  designed  anything,  because  1 
needed  to  know  how  things  fit  into  the  story. 

“I  started  working  exclusively  for  Leonard, 
trying  to  work  out  what  he  wanted  from  the 
design,  and  by  default  I  was  really  beginning 
to  art  direct  the  movie  without  me  knowing  it, 
and  without  Leonard  being  upset  about  it. 
Even  though  I  was  an  ILM  employee,  I  was 
beginning  to  shepherd  his  production.  I  knew 
exactly  what  he  had  in  mind;  I  knew  exactly 
how  he  was  going  to  frame  shots  and  what 
elements  he  needed  to  tell  his  story.  And, 
because  I  was  looking  at  it  from  a  big  picture 
point  of  view,  the  lines  became  very  blurry.” 

Working  together 

This  approach  can  be  seen  in  the  way  that 
the  two  art  departments  worked  on  the  design 
of  the  Genesis  Planet.  Nilo  and  David  had 
produced  sketches  of  this  when  they  first  saw 
the  outline.  As  David  says,  this  was  natural 
enough,  because  no  one  was  clear  exactly 
which  parts  of  the  planet  would  be  handled 
on  the  sound  stage,  and  which  parts  would 
involve  visual  effects.  He  and  Nilo  produced 
drawings  showing  the  ground  tearing  apart 
and  ‘the  rock  eels’  which  grew  out  of  Spock’s 
coffin.  But  along  the  way  they  also  started  to 
suggest  what  Genesis  should  look  like. 

“What  I  really  wanted  to  do,”  Nilo  says, 
“was  identify  scenes  that  had  anything  to  do 
with  effects.  But  I  tended  to  storyboard  the 
moments  around  them  to  better  understand 
what  Leonard  had  in  mind.  By  inference,  I 
was  designing  things.  Although,”  he  adds,  “I 
was  never  seriously  trying  to  identify  what 
materials  to  use  and  how  it  was  going  to  be 
lit  and  so  on.” 

In  the  case  of  Genesis,  Nilo  says  he  prob¬ 
ably  did  go  further  than  anyone  expected.  “I 
was  really,  unbelievably  bold  and  naive  in  my 
younger  days.  I’d  done  a  sketch  of  this  that 
shows  you  paradise  all  the  way  to  hell.  I 
remember  building  a  miniature  of  that  set 
and  flying  it  down  to  LA.  I  pitched  it  to 
Harve  and  Leonard,  saying  the  best  way  to 
show  snow  is  in  the  desert  because  when  you 
have  images  that  don’t  belong  together  visu¬ 
ally  that  tells  you  that  something  is  drastically 
wrong.  I  remember  I  actually  had  powdered 
dust  with  me.  I  dropped  this  powder  on  the 
model  and  said,  ‘See  it  works!’  That  was  not 
my  job,  but  to  me  it  was  part  of  the  visual 
identity  of  the  movie,  and  I  believed  that 
was  part  of  my  job.” 

Nilo’s  concepts  clearly  influenced  the 
design  of  the  set  —  some  of  his  sketches  are 


Nilo  and  David’s  concepts  for  the  destruction  of  the  ENTERPRISE  show  how  the  final 
sequence  evolved.  The  finished  version  was  storyboarded  in  even  more  detail. 
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Behind  the  Scenes 


Nilo  was  intensely  aware  that  the  shot  showing  the  BIRD-OF-PREY  coming  in  to  land 
on  Vulcan  had  to  establish  the  geography  of  Mount  Seleya  at  a  glance. 


Leonard  Nimoy  originally  planned  to  show  the  procession  with  Spock’s  body  going  through 
several  environments  before  it  arrived  at  the  altar  where  he  was  ‘resurrected.’ 


remarkably  close  to  the  finished  environment 

but  the  task  of  actually  building  the  Genesis 
Planet  fell  to  the  Paramount  art  department. 
As  Cameron  remembers,  the  set  involved  a  lot 
of  complex  rigging  so  that  the  ground  could 
be  pulled  apart  to  create  fissures  that  flames 
would  erupt  from.  “That’s  handled  by  special 
effects,  which  the  art  department  watches  over 
so  we  work  with  them  on  physical  things  like 
floors  falling  through.” 

Genesis  was  built  on  Stage  15,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  on  the  Paramount  lot,  and  the 
sheer  scale  of  the  set  meant  that  the  art 
department  took  a  slightly  unusual  approach 
to  creating  the  final  design.  “We  made  a 
model  of  the  set  and  reworked  it  and 
reworked  it  until  we  got  it  just  right.  Then, 
rather  than  draw  every  single  section  to  show 
them  how  to  build  the  set,  they  took  the 
model  down  to  the  stage  and  put  it  through  a 
band  saw.  Every  quarter  of  an  inch  they  cut  a 
section  out  of  the  model,  then  they  laid  each 
section  on  quarter  inch  grid  paper  and  traced 
it.  And  then  they  gave  each  section  to  a 
different  carpenter  and  said  build  that.” 

Nilo  and  David  were  also  involved  with  the 
designs  for  the  bridge  of  the  Klingon  Bird-of- 
Prey  and  the  bar  where  McCoy  is  arrested,  but 
again  the  designs  were  finalized  at  Paramount, 
where  the  sets  were  built.  The  Enterprise  sets 
were  still  standing  from  STAR  TREK II,  and, 
apart  from  some  refinements  to  the  paint 
scheme,  they  were  unchanged.  The  bridge 
of  the  Excelsior  was  a  very  simple  set;  the 
Paramount  art  department  simply  built  a  pie¬ 
shaped  section  showing  Styles’  chair  and  the 
consoles  behind  him. 


This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
concepts  for  the  Vulcan  temple 
at  the  end  of  the  movie. 


Visions  of  Vulcan 

Both  departments  worked  on  the  designs 
for  Vulcan.  In  particular,  David  remembers 
spending  days  developing  alternative  designs 
for  an  area  called  the  Hall  of  Ancient 
Thoughts,  through  which  the  crew  would  have 
passed  on  their  way  to  the  temple  where 
Spock  was  resurrected.  “We  wrestled  quite  a 
bit  with  trying  to  come  up  with  an  impressive 
number  of  environments  that  you  pass 
through  that  could  be  constructed  for  a 
reasonable  budget,  and  ultimately  we  failed! 
'I'he  Hall  of  Ancient  Thoughts  actually 
became  the  Hall  of  Nothing,  because  it  was 
too  expensive.  I  did  this  great  drawing  -  it’s  a 
bunch  of  people  on  a  submerged  river,  poling 
along  on  this  barge.  I  knew  as  I  was  drawing  it 
there  was  no  chance.  When  Harve  and 
Leonard  looked  at  it,  they  said,  ‘Yeah,  that 
would  really  be  great  but  there’s  no  way.’” 

David  was  also  involved  with  the  design 


The  unusual  ‘v’  shape  above  the  altar 
evolved  from  a  statue  of  a  hand  making 
the  Vulcan  peace  symbol. 

of  the  altar  where  the  final  ceremony  is 
performed;  this  was  something  he  remembers 
producing  sketches  for  when  he  saw  the  very 
first  outline.  He  also  drew  a  series  of  story¬ 
boards  showing  the  Bird-of-Prey  coming 
in  to  land  on  Vulcan.  Nilo  remembers  that 
Leonard  wanted  the  crew  to  make  a  journey 
up  to  the  temple  after  they  had  landed,  not 
least  because  it  would  be  expensive  to  add  the 
Bird-of-Prey  to  the  shots  of  the  temple. 

Simple  and  dramatic 

“Leonard  wanted  a  narrow  passageway,  a 
thoroughfare,  for  dramatic  purposes.  The  best 
way  to  do  that  was  with  a  matte  painting 
showing  where  the  Bird-of-Prey  landed  relative 
to  the  temple  that  they  were  going  to  walk  up 
to.  From  my  experience,  you  have  tops  maybe 
1 5  seconds  of  that  shot.  The  logistical  and 
dramatic  implication  of  those  1 5  seconds  has 
got  to  be  very  clear  and  very  simple.  It  cannot 
be  cluttered  otherwise  it  won’t  stick  in  your 
memory.  To  get  to  that  one  design,  I’m 
embarrassed  to  say  that  I  probably  spent  days, 
if  not  a  week,  trying  to  come  up  with  a  simple 
design  so  that  it  was  memorable.” 

Ultimately,  that  is  what  Nilo  believes  his  job 
was  about  -  taking  a  design  for  a  movie  and 
making  sure  that  it  served  its  purpose.  STAR 
TREK  III  proved  that  everything  that  is 
designed  for  a  film  has  to  work  together,  and 
he  says  it  played  an  important  part  in 
changing  his  life.  “At  the  end  of  the  day,  you 
would  be  designing  maybe  150  visual  effects 
shots.  Seriously,  you  can  do  that  in  a  week! 

But  what’s  important  is  what  it  is  contributing 
to  the  story.  What  I  remember  more  than 
anything  is  Leonard  Nimoy’s  generosity.  He 
put  the  onus  on  me  to  tell  him  what  every¬ 
thing  looked  like,  and  he  really  influenced  my 
decision  to  leave  ILM.  I  realized  that  it  was 
not  enough  for  me  to  just  design  150  shots;  it 
was  more  important  for  me  to  design  the 
entire  movie.” 


The  design  for  the  temple  evolved  over  a  period  of  time.  One  of  the  key  aspects 
to  the  final  look  was  to  locate  it  high  up  in  the  mountains. 


David  remembers  that  the  art  department  produced  many  different  drawings 
of  the  altar  where  the  fal-tor-pan  ceremony  would  take  place. 


The  final  design  for 
the  temple  was  as 
minimal  as  possible. 
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One  of  the  most  important  ships  in  the  history  of  STAR  TREK  - 
the  Klingon  Bird-of-Prey  -  made  its  debut  in  STAR  TREK  III .  It  was  designed 
by  ILM’s  VFX  art  director  Nilo  Rodis  and  modelmaker  Bill  George. 


rt  director  Nilo  Rodis  is  happy  to 
admit  that,  when  he  first  started  work 
on  STAR  TREK  III,  he  had  never  seen 
an  episode  of  the  series  and  knew 
next  to  nothing  about  Klingons  or 
Romulans.  So  the  first  time  he  heard  about 
the  Bird-of-Prey  he  didn’t  have  a  clue  what  it 
was.  “There  was  a  line  in  the  movie,  when 
Sulu  said,  ‘It’s  a  Bird-of-Prey.'’  I’m  reading  this, 
and  I  go,  ‘What  the  heck  is  a  Bird-of-Prey ?’  and 
nobody  was  really  able  to  give  me  an  answer. 


1  remember  talking  to  George  [Takei]  about 
it.  His  eyes  lit  up  and  he  acted  it  out  to 
me,  like,  ‘My  God.  It’s  a  Bird-of-PreyF  And 
I  go,  ‘OK,  yeah.  Well,  that’s  not  going  to 
help.’  But,”  he  laughs,  “I  figured  it  must 
be  very  scary.” 

To  be  fair,  at  this  point  nobody  could  have 
told  Nilo  what  the  Bird-of-Prey  would  look  like. 
Director  Leonard  Nimoy  and  producer  Harve 
Bennett,  wanted  to  use  it  because  the  name 
was  very  evocative,  but  the  original  design 


for  the  Romulan  Bird-of-Prey  was  extremely 
basic.  In  fact,  the  model  was  so  simple  that 
the  original  series  producers  had  only  used  it 
once.  What  Leonard  and  Harve  wanted  was 
a  new  design  for  a  ship  that  really  did  look 
like  a  bird  of  prey. 

They  gave  the  art  department  pictures  of 
the  original  TV  series  model  and  the  Klingon 
battle  cruiser  that  was  built  for  STAR  TREK: 
THE  MOTION  PICTURE,  but  Nilo  says  none 
of  these  images  really  stuck  in  his  mind. 
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Behind  the  Scenes 


Study  model 

Bill  George’s  study  model  made  huge  strides  in  establishing  the  final  look  of  the  Bird-of-Prey.  The  basic  propor¬ 
tions  were  taken  from  Nilo  Rodis’s  sketches  and  elevations,  but  many  of  the  important  details,  such  as  the  wing 
assembly,  the  guns  and  the  nose  cone,  were  based  on  drawings  Nilo  made  of  musclemen  and  football  players. 

Bill  also  added  the  painted  detail  on  the  underside  of  the  wings  as  a  deliberate  tribute  to  the  original  Bird-of-Prey, 
which  appeared  in  the  episode  ‘Balance  of  Terrror.’ 
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Behind  the  Scenes 


model  shop  so  that  he  could  build  a  study 
model.  Bill  remembers  that  the  sketches  he 
got  left  plenty  of  room  for  interpretation. 
“Nilo  was  coming  up  with  the  kind  of  bird 
proportions  -  the  head,  the  neck,  and  the 
wings.  The  interesting  thing  about  it  is  that  he 
gave  me  some  sketches,  none  of  which  looked 
like  the  final  product,  and  said,  ‘Kind  of  like 
this;  kind  of  like  that.’  Then  he  started 
describing  what  he  wanted  it  to  feel  like.  One 
of  the  descriptions  he  gave  me  was  a  football 
player.  The  other  description  he  gave  me  was 
a  muscleman,  and  he  actually  did  a  little 
sketch  of  this  big,  musclebound  guy.” 


Muscular  ship 

Nilo  goes  on  to  say  that  he  was  happy  to 
work  this  way  because  he  felt  that  Bill  was 
very  creative.  “I  knew  exactly  what  the 
proportions  were  and  the  overall  detail, 
so  I  gave  him  a  couple  of  sketches  of  that. 

He  was  so  good  that  you  could  give  him  an 
abstract  drawing  and  he  would  apply  it  to  the 
design  you  had  in  mind.  So  I  actually  drew 
a  guy  flexing  his  muscles.  If  you  look  at  the 
Bird-of-Prey,  it  looks  like  Arnold  Schwarzen¬ 
egger  doing  his  pose,  so  I  did  a  bunch  of 
drawings  of  that  and  said,  ‘Bill,  I  want  it 
to  look  like  this  when  you’re  done.”’ 

Bill  says  that  Nilo’s  more  abstract  drawings 
had  a  profound  influence  on  the  design,  as  he 
melded  them  with  the  basic  proportions  he 


Artistic  influences 

“If  you  look  at  the  Klingons,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  fairly  gothic  and  art  deco  about  them. 

If  you  notice,  they  never  wear  simple,  undeco¬ 
rated  costumes;  it’s  all  kind  of  metallic  and 
leather,  with  piping  and  stuff.  I  thought 
that  was  a  big  clue.  These  people  are  into 
decoration;  therefore,  their  ship  has  to  be 
complicated  and  detailed  in  comparison 
to  the  Enterprise. 

“Also,  even  though  the  Klingons  aren’t 
green,  they  are  definitely  not  blue.  They  lean 
more  toward  gray/ green.  So  I  went  toward 
a  bright  green  to  really  ham  up  the  art  deco 
feel  of  it.” 

Nilo’s  ideas  came  together  as  he  sketched 
a  series  of  design  studies  that  identified  the 
direction  he  wanted  to  pursue.  “The  articula¬ 
tion  of  the  wing  was  crucial.  I  also  liked  the 
idea  that  they  carried  as  much  weaponry  as 
they  could,  because  that’s  who  they  are.  So, 
instead  of  just  one  gun,  they  carried  guns  on 
either  side  of  the  wings  and  on  the  nose.  In 
fact,  when  Harve  started  talking  about  the 
cloaking  device,  I  pitched  them  the  idea 


After  building  the  study  model  of  the  BIRD-OF-PREY,  Bill  George  was  also  responsible 
for  constructing  the  shooting  model  with  Steve  Gawley. 


Nilo  presented  his  original  drawings  of  the  BIRD-OF-PREY,  some  of  which  showed 
the  different  wing  positions,  to  director  Leonard  Nimoy,  who  approved  them. 


However,  he  recalls  that  another  image  set 
him  on  the  right  path.  “Leonard  gave  me 
a  picture  of  a  Klingon  and  said,  ‘OK,  this 
is  who  they  are,  and  they  fly  the  Bird-of-Prey .’ 

I  looked  at  that  and  I  thought,  ‘OK,  I  think  I 
understand.’ 


that  when  they  decloak,  the  first  thing  that 
forms  is  their  guns!  In  other  words  they  want 
to  make  sure  they  arrive  with  weapons.” 

Once  the  basic  sketches  had  been  approved, 
Nilo  handed  them  over  to  Bill  George  in  the 
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The  finished  model  of  the  BIRD-OF-PREY 
was  covered  in  detail ,  including  metallic 
feathers  that  covered  its  hull. 


Beliid  the  Scenes 


The  ILM  team  were  very  pleased  with  the  BIRD-OF-PREY  -  because  of  its  moving  wings  it 
was  effectively  three  ships  in  one ,  and  everyone  felt  it  looked  suitably  threatening. 


had  been  given.  “The  nose  of  the  Bird-of-Prey 
has  got  a  chin  guard  on  it,  which  came  from 
the  football  player  idea.  Also,  if  you  look  at  a 
football  player,  the  two  things  that  stand  out 
the  most  are  the  helmet  and  the  shoulder 
pads,  so  1  built  these  big,  big  shouldei's  on  to 
the  wings.  The  problem  then  was  that  the 
wings  had  to  move,  so  I  came  up  with  the  idea 
of  using  the  old  radio  tuner  design  for  the 
kind  of  radiator  section.  That  way  the  wings 
could  move,  but  you  would  still  have  this  mass 
up  top,  which  would  give  it  the  kind  of  posing 
muscleman,  flash,  football  player  look.” 

Romulan  tribute 

If  Nilo  knew  nothing  about  STAR  TREK ] 
Bill  was  an  old-time  fan,  so  he  also  added 
touches  that  connected  the  study  model  to 
the  original  Bird-of-Prey  that  had  appeared 
in  ‘Balance  of  Terror.’ 

“In  the  original  script  it  was  actually  a 
Romulan  ship  that  had  been  hijacked.  As  you 
remember,  the  Romulan  ship  in  the  original 
series  had  that  kind  of  bird  graphic  on  the 
bottom,  so  when  I  built  the  prototype,  I 
painted  that  on  the  bottom.  That  eventually 
became  the  feather  motif  in  the  plating 
pattern  on  the  ship.” 

Everyone  agrees  that  Bill’s  study  model 
was  what  really  solidified  the  design,  so  he 
and  Nilo  share  the  credit  for  designing  the 
Bird-of-Prey.  “It’s  basically  that  football 
helmet,  with  the  muscleman  body  carrying 
two  massive  guns,  in  an  art  deco,  Klingon 


sort  of  way!”  Nilo  laughs. 

Another  element  of  the  design  was 
added  for  purely  economic  reasons.  “Do 
you  remember  how  passengers  go  up  the 
Bird-of-Prey ?”  Nilo  asks.  “They  go  in  through 
the  rear.  That  was  for  sheer  economy.  We 
couldn’t  figure  out  how  they  deplaned.  To 
build  the  nose  of  the  ship  would  be  hugely 
expensive  compared  to  just  building  the  tail 
end.  It  was  actually  Harve  Bennett  who 
suggested  it;  every  time  he  flew  down  to 
Burbank  they  allowed  them  to  deplane 
them  at  the  rear.” 

Nilo  adds  that  what  really  matters  to  him  is 
that  the  design  has  endured.  “With  everything 
I  work  on,”  he  says,  “what  is  really  important 
to  me  is  how  memorable  the  design  is.  To  me, 
the  Bird-of-Prey  was  a  real  success,  and  it  has 
become  an  icon  in  a  sort  of  way.” 

He  adds  that,  although  the  finished  ship 
is  covered  in  detail,  what  is  important  is  that 
the  basic  shape  is  simple  enough  for  anyone 
to  draw  in  a  few  seconds.  “What  really  shaped 
my  ideas  about  movie  design  was  the  X- Wing- 
fighter.  You  may  not  know  the  details,  but  you 
can  still  go  home  and  draw  it.  What  you  need 
to  ask  yourself  is,  ‘How  simple  can  this  be?’ 

I  take  my  design  to  its  simplest  form,  you 
remember  things  better  that  way.  It’s  a  harder 
design  assignment,  because  you  have  to  keep 
boiling  it  down,  boiling  it  down,  boiling  it 
down.  And  finally,  when  you  can’t  boil  it  down 
any  more,  that  is  the  design.  And  that  is  how 
the  Bird-of-Prey  was  made.” 
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The  Hall  of  Ancient  Thoughts 

For  STAR  TREK  III  the  art  department  designed  and  built  an  enormous  set  that  was 
filmed,  but  never  appeared  in  the  movie.  It  was  called  The  Hall  of  Ancient  Thoughts, 
and  it  featured  Vulcan  sculptures  that  would  have  looked  down  on  Spock’s  body. 


The  planet  Vulcan  is  a  mysterious  place; 
in  more  than  35  years  of  STAR  TREK 
we’ve  only  seen  a  handful  of  locations 
on  the  surface.  However,  there  were 
plans  to  show  us  much  more  of  the 
temple  on  Mount  Seleya,  where  Spock’s  body 
and  katra  were  reunited  at  the  end  of  STAR 
TREK  III. 


The  art  department  had  planned  to 
create  a  longer  version  of  the  procession 
where  Spock’s  body  was  carried  from  the 
Bird-of-Prey  to  the  temple  where  the  fal-tor-pan 
ceremony  was  performed.  Along  the  way,  the 
procession  would  walk  through  an  enormous 
building,  called  ‘The  Hall  of  Ancient 
Thoughts.’  This  hall  would  have  been 
lined  with  vast  sculptures  of  Vulcan  faces 
that  were  lit  by  huge  cauldrons  of  fire. 

If  you  look  carefully  at  the  establishing  shot 
of  the  mountain,  you  can  see  that  the  crew 
actually  walk  through  a  massive  structure  that 
looks  like  the  keep  of  a  castle  before  they 
reach  the  altar.  This  building  would  have 
contained  The  Hall  of  Ancient  Thoughts. 

A  considerable  amount  of  work  was  done 
on  the  set,  which  was  actually  built.  However, 
when  it  came  to  it,  director  Leonard  Nimoy 


The  procession  would  have  been  considerably  longer  than  it  was  in  the  finished  film,  and 
involved  many  more  people,  who  would  have  taken  Spock’s  body  on  a  substantial  journey. 
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The  art  department  at  ILM  produced  a  number  of  sketches  showing  the  procession 
through  the  hall ,  but  Nilo  Rodis  feels  that  the  finished  set  wasn’t  nearly  as  impressive. 


Behind  the  Scenes 


The  giant  sculpted  heads  were  made  at 
J.C.  Backings,  and  worked  by  stretching 
canvas  over  wooden  frames. 

and  his  producers  decided  that,  although  it 
was  spectacular,  such  an  expensive  set  wasn’t 
essential  to  the  story  and  the  long  procession 
would  slow  the  action  down  at  a  vital  point  of 
the  film.  So  the  set  was  cut  out  of  the  movie. 

ILM’s  Nilo  Rodis  remembers  that  he  also 
had  reservations,  because  the  set  never  looked 
as  impressive  on  the  sound  stage  as  it  did  in 
the  drawings.  “It  didn’t  look  that  dynamic;  it 
was  a  great  concept,  but  when  it  was  finally 
put  together  it  just  didn’t  feel  magnificent. 
There  was  just  too  much  detail,  and  that  took 
away  from  the  meaning  of  the  scene.” 

He  goes  on  to  say  that,  for  him,  the  set 
simply  had  to  communicate  the  idea  that 
Spock  was  going  to  be  resurrected.  In  his 
mind,  all  that  mattered  was  that  the  charac¬ 
ters  made  a  simple  journey  up  to  a  high  point. 
“It  had  to  be  simple  and  uncluttered.”  This  is 
very  much  what  happens  in  the  finished  film, 
where  the  set  was  incredibly  simple,  so  our 
attention  was  focused  on  Spock  and  his  life 
and  death  struggle. 


In  the  movie  you  can  still  see  the 
tall  building  that  contained  the  hall. 
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Behind  the  Scenes 


Painting  the  World 

Movies  are  about  the  art  of  illusion,  and  production  directors  still  rely  on  an  old 
technique  for  making  sets  look  bigger;  they  surround  the  sound  stage  with  painted 
backings  that  make  it  impossible  to  tell  where  the  set  ends  and  the  painting  begins. 


The  plan  for  the  scenes  on  Mount  Seleya  originally  relied  on  an  enormous  backing,  which  established  that  the  temple  was  at  the  top 
of  a  mountain  range.  Illustrator  Tom  Lay’s  first  painting  showed  the  scene  at  night,  but  changes  were  soon  made. 


Backings  are  an  essential  part  of  many 
movies.  In  the  simplest  terms,  they  are 
vast  paintings  that  are  mounted  around 
the  edges  of  a  set  to  create  the  illusion 
that  it  is  far  larger  than  it  really  is. 

The  people  who  paint  them  are  enormously 
skilled,  and  the  chances  are  you’ve  never  real¬ 
ized  you  are  looking  at  their  work;  look  out  of 
a  window  in  most  movies  and  you  won’t  be 
looking  at  reality,  but  at  a  painted  backdrop. 

On  STAR  TREK  III,  backings  were  princi¬ 
pally  used  to  extend  the  Genesis  Planet;  they 
also  featured  in  the  engine  room  of  the  U.S.S. 
Enterprise  JVCC- 1701,  where  forced  perspective 
tricks  gave  the  impression  that  the  warp  core 
ran  the  length  of  the  ship.  Original  plans 
also  called  for  a  vast  backing  that  would 


run  around  the  temple  on  Mount  Seleya, 
but,  due  to  a  series  of  misunderstandings, 
this  proved  unsuitable,  and  was  taken  down 
before  the  set  was  filmed. 

Painting  nature 

The  concepts  for  the  movie’s  backings 
were  worked  up  by  illustrator  Tom  Lay,  who 
specializes  in  this  kind  of  work.  “I  only  paint 
places,”  he  explains.  “In  fact,  my  whole  life  is 
devoted  to  inspirational  stimulation.  1  travel  to 
Europe  on  a  bicycle  and  visit  the  gardens,  and 
I  research  everything  very  carefully,  and  my 
paintings  always  have  very  dramatic,  theatrical 
light  in  them.  When  it  comes  to  places,  partic¬ 
ularly  anything  to  do  with  nature,  I’m  in  my 
element.  I  just  love  it;  I  live  for  it.” 


On  STAR  TREK  HI.  a  large  part  of  Tom’s 
job  involved  taking  ILM’s  concepts  for  the 
sets  and  working  out  exactly  what  would  be  in 
the  backgrounds,  which  had  been  deliberately 
left  vague. 

He  then  produced  paintings,  showing 
what  would  be  visible,  to  show  to  the  director, 
Leonard  Nimoy.  Because  the  backings  often 
surround  the  set,  they  can  be  extremely  long; 
on  STAR  TREK  III  one  was  in  the  region  of 
350  feet.  Tom’s  drawings  were  to  scale,  and 
he  remembers  that,  as  a  result,  one  of  them 
was  about  seven  feet  long. 

Tom  remembers  producing  three  different 
backings,  two  of  which  were  used  on  the 
Genesis  Planet.  “One  was  sort  of  a  woodsy- 
looking  scene.  I  remember  they  had  some 
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Backings  were  used  for  all  the  exterior 
sets  in  STAR  TREK  III,  from  the  Genesis 
Planet  to  Vulcan. 


This  concept  painting  makes  it  clear  that 
you  would  be  able  to  see  other  mountains 
from  the  temple,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
backing  created  the  wrong  impression. 


Spanish  moss  hanging  from  the  trees  in  front 
of  it.  I’m  from  Florida,  where  Spanish  moss  is 
native,  and  these  guys  had  the  moss  draped  all 
over  the  trees;  I  thought,  ‘Boy,  that  sure  isn’t 
right,  but,  well,  it’s  another  planet!’  The  other 
one  was  a  big  scene  from  up  high  looking- 
down  on  a  desert  area.  There  was  a  little 
stream  going  through  it,  and  there  were 
a  few  trees  down  there.” 

Specialist  company 

The  backings  themselves  were  produced  by 
the  company  J.C.  Backings,  who  had  already 
produced  several  backings  for  STAR  TREK: 
THE  MOTION  PICTURE.  In  this  case,  they 
worked  from  Tom’s  paintings.  “It’s  up  to  us 
to  blow  it  up,  scalewise.  Basically,  the  backings 
cover  the  stage  walls;  they  could  be  300  by 
40  feet  long.  There ’d  be  a  team  of  three  or 
four  artists  on  each  backdrop,”  says  Don 
MacDonald. 

“We  paint  everything  on  a  flat,  one-dimen¬ 
sional  surface,  to  create  the  illusion  of  three 
dimensions  for  the  camera,”  adds  Joe  Francuz. 
The  backings  are  normally  painted  on  huge 
muslin  panels  in  the  workshop  and  then 
transported  to  the  studio. 

Part  of  the  skill  is  to  tie  the  backing  into 
practical  foreground  elements,  such  as  rock 
formations,  that  the  art  department  builds  on 
the  stage.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  painters  will 
make  subtle  adjustments  to  the  backing  once 
it  has  been  erected.  “For  this  movie  it  worked 


pretty  effectively,  we  always  try  to  hide  the  fact 
that  it’s  a  stage.” 

The  third  backing  Tom  designed  for  STAR 
TREK  III,  proved  much  more  problematic.  It 
was  for  the  view  from  the  temple  on  Mount 
Seleya.  “I  started  out  with  a  little  concept 
painting,”  Tom  remembers.  “Everybody 
loved  that.  It  was  a  night  scene.  They  said, 
‘Well,  OK,  except  paint  it  for  daytime  and 
we’ll  light  it  for  night.’  So  I  did  that,  and 
there  were  a  few  other  changes.  The  changes 
were  done  accurately  but,  by  the  time  they 
saw  it  in  a  finished  size,  they  couldn’t  even 
recognize  it!” 

Stuck  in  a  valley 

As  ILM’s  Nilo  Rodis  explains,  the  backing 
had  been  painted  perfectly,  the  problem  was 
that  it  showed  the  wrong  thing.  “You  wanted 
to  show  that  you  were  up  in  the  sky,  but  in 


Tom  marked  out  exactly  which  parts  of 
the  painting  would  have  to  be  turned  into 
backings,  and  drew  up  the  right  scale. 


reality  you  were  up  in  the  mountains.  What 
happened  was  that,  when  the  set  was  finally 
built,  on  the  backing  there  was  a  clear  horizon 
line  separating  the  sky  and  the  ground. 

“I  got  a  call  saying  that  Leonard  Nimoy 
wanted  me  down  in  LA.  So  I  hurry  down, 
and  there  he  was,  walking  back  and  forth, 
back  and  forth.  He  says,  ‘Your  idea  is  not 
working.’  I  go,  ‘What  are  you  talking  about?’ 
So  I  looked  at  the  background,  and  I  thought, 
‘My  God,  we  look  like  we’re  inside  a  valley 
because  you  can  see  the  horizon  line  sepa¬ 
rating  the  sky  and  the  ground.’” 

Fortunately,  Nilo  remembers  that  he  had 
a  cheap  and  easy  solution  to  the  problem.  “I 
said,  Just  get  rid  of  the  backing,  and  have  the 
director  of  photography  light  it  as  if  it  is  sky.’ 
And  that’s  exactly  what  they  did.” 

J.C.  Backings  were  called  back  to  paint 
a  new,  orange  sky  blend,  and  by  using  a  few 
tricks  of  the  trade  they  gave  it  life.  “This 
backing  was  not  just  lit  from  the  front,  but 
also  from  the  back,  so  it  had  a  real  glow  to 
it,”  Joe  remembers. 

The  revised  set  created  the  exact  impression 
that  Leonard  wanted;  that  the  temple  was 
high  in  the  Vulcan  sky.  The  incident  also  has 
an  important  place  in  Nilo’s  memory.  “I  went 
on  to  become  an  art  director  and  a  produc¬ 
tion  designer,  and  that  was  my  first  experience 
in  directing  sets,”  he  recalls.  So,  at  least  in  this 
case,  an  unfortunate  accident  had  a  very 
happy  result. 


This  backing  was  absolutely  enormous, 
and  if  you  blew  it  up  to  the  full  size  you 
would  not  be  able  to  tell  it  was  a  painting. 
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Feature 


STAR  TREK:  THE  NEXT  GENERATION’S  fifth  year  was  a  turning  point  for  the  franchise. 
The  show  was  united  with  the  original  series  when  Leonard  Nimoy  made  a  guest 
appearance,  and  set  out  into  uncharted  territory  with  Gene  Roddenberry’s  death. 


It  was  an  incredible  year.  Spock  made 
a  guest  appearance  in  ‘Unification’;  the 
producers  began  work  on  STAR  TREK: 
DEEP  SPACE  NINE;  the  STAR  TREK: 
THE  NEXT  GENERATION  staff 
produced  some  of  their  finest  episodes; 
and  Gene  Roddenberry  died. 

The  season  began  with  the  concluding 
installment  in  the  Klingon  civil  war. 
‘Redemption,  Part  IP  was  written  by  Ronald 
D.  Moore,  who  had  almost  accidentally 
become  the  show’s  Klingon  expert.  Having 
written  ‘Part  I,’  Ron  had  some  clear  ideas 
about  where  he  wanted  to  take  the  story, 


which  ended  with  Gowron  in  charge  of  the 
Empire  and  the  Romulans  forced  back  into 
their  own  space.  The  episode  itself  involved 
several  different  storylines,  and  Ron  remem¬ 
bers  being  particularly  pleased  with  the  arc 
he  created  in  which  Data  had  to  confront 
a  Starfleet  officer  who  was  prejudiced  about 
androids.  However,  his  favorite  scene  involved 
the  Klingons.  “I  had  the  big  party  scene,  with 
the  two  warring  sides;  they’re  at  each  other  all 
day,  then  the  whistle  blows  and  they  punch 
their  cards  and  go  home  together,  like  in  the 
old  Warner  Brothers  cartoon  with  the  sheep 
dog  and  the  coyote.  And  they  go  out  and 


drink  together!  I  just  loved  that,  I  thought 
it  was  a  very  odd,  alien  society.” 

The  next  episode,  ‘Darmok,’  was  one  of 
the  series’  most  ambitious  and  successful 
episodes.  Like  other  shows  that  year,  it  was 
based  on  a  premise  that  Michael  Piller  had 
bought  but  hadn’t  been  able  to  make  work. 
However,  he  remembers,  Joe  Menosky 
somehow  created  something  extraordinary. 

“Joe  wrote  me  a  five-page  memo  saying, 

H  ere’s  what  I  think  we  should  do  with 
‘Darmok.”  That  memo  floored  me;  it  was 
like  he  was  talking  in  another  language.  I  said 
to  Rick,  ‘1  have  no  idea  what  Joe  is  talking 


The  third  episode  of  the  season  introduced  the  Bajoran  Ensign  Ro,  and  established 
a  backstory  for  her  people  that  would  play  a  vital  role  on  STAR  TREK:  DEEP  SPACE  NINE. 


about,  but  I  think  we  should  let  him  do  this 
because  it  sounds  cool.'  Then  Joe  comes  back 
and  writes  ‘Darmok,’  and  I  had  never  seen 
anything  so  ambitious.” 

The  third  episode  of  the  season  introduced 
us  to  a  new  recurring  character  -  Ensign  Ro 
Laren,  who  would  go  on  to  make  several 
appearances  that  year,  firmly  establishing 
herself  as  a  fan  favorite.  She  was  introduced 
to  help  generate  some  conflict  among  the 
crew  and  boost  the  amount  of  action  given 
over  to  the  female  characters.  Before  long, 
she  found  herself  in  conflict  with  Troi,  when 
TNG  played  out  its  own  version  of  ‘The 
Poseidon  Adventure’  in  ‘Disaster.’ 

Lack  of  expertise 

The  episode  was  contentious  because  it 
portrayed  Troi  as  having  almost  no  technical 
knowledge  whatsoever;  Ron  felt  this  was  not 
an  unreasonable  decision,  and  points  out  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  everyone  on  the  ship 
should  have  had  command  training.  Marina 
Sirtis,  however,  was  less  than  comfortable 
with  what  she  was  being  asked  to  do.  "It 
was  almost  like  they  got  amnesia  about  me 
having  been  to  Starfleet  Academy,”  she  says. 
“It  didn’t  make  sense  to  me  that  Troi  didn’t 
know  anything  technical  at  all.  Ro  comes  on, 
and  she’s  just  an  ensign,  but  she  knows  every¬ 
thing  and  I  know  nothing!  As  it  turned  out, 
Troi  was  right  in  her  reading  of  the  situation, 
but  I  really  did  think  it  was  insulting  to  the 
character  that  she  was  such  an  absolute  dodo 
when  it  came  to  anything  technical.  I  say  at 
conventions,  ‘Where  the  hell  was  Troi  in  the 
technical  classes?’  and  Jonathan  jokes  about 
it  and  says,  ‘She  was  getting  her  legs  waxed! 

The  producers  would  seek  to  redress  the 
balance  over  the  next  few  years,  when  they 
showed  Troi  taking  her  commander’s  exams 


and  earning  a  promotion. 

Meanwhile,  discussions  were  taking  place 
that  would  result  in  one  of  STAR  TREK's 
most  memorable  episodes.  Leonard  Nimoy 
had  returned  to  Paramount  to  produce  STIR 
TREK  VI,  and  the  studio  was  looking  for  ways 
to  forge  links  between  the  STAR  I  REK  movies 
and  the  television  series.  Writer-director 
Nicholas  Meyer  talked  to  TNG’s  producers 
to  see  how  he  could  plant  seeds  in  the  movie 
that  would  grow  into  established  history  in 
TNG;  the  most  obvious  consequence  of  this 
was  that  Michael  Dorn  was  given  a  role  in 
the  movie  as  Worf ’s  ancestor,  who  defended 
Kirk  and  McCoy  at  their  trial  on  Oo’noS. 

But  there  were  much  more  ambitious  plans 
afoot  that  called  for  Spock  to  make  a  guest 
appearance  on  TNG. 

The  right  time 

“The  idea  was  to  basically  fan  the  flames  for 
STAR  TREK  VI”  Michael  remembers.  “For 
the  first  four  years  of  the  series  Rick  felt  very 
strongly  that  we  should  not  pay  homage  to,  or 
steal  from,  or  use  guest  stars  from,  the  original 
series.  I  think  it  was  extremely  wise  to  build  a 
franchise  with  a  new  audience  base  that  didn’t 
depend  on  anything  except  its  own  success. 
But,  we  had  clone  that.  By  the  fifth  season,  we 
had  reached  unforeseen  heights  of  popularity, 
so  the  idea  of  expanding  our  restrictions  did 
not  seem  such  a  bad  idea.  Having  Nimoy 
guest  star  was  something  that  we  knew  would 
be  exciting  and  would  bring  lots  of  rating 
points.  The  challenge  for  us  was  to  create  a 
story  that  would  Ire  worthy  of  his  visit.” 

After  consultation  with  Leonard,  Michael 
and  Rick  proposed  a  story  that  would  deal 
with  attempts  to  reunify  the  Vulcan  and 
Romulan  people.  This  echoed  the  themes 
of  STAR  TREK  VI,  which  dealt  with  peace 


STAR  TREK: 

THE  NEXT  GENERATION 


Season  Five 


‘ Redemption ,  Part  II’  saw  Worf  protect 
the  Klingon  Empire  from  the  Romulans. 


'Redemption,  Part  II’ 

♦  Written  by  Ronald  D.  Moore 

♦  Directed  by  David  Carson 

'Darmok’ 

♦  Teleplay  by  Joe  Menosky/ 
story  by  Philip  LaZebnik  and 
Joe  Menosky 

♦  Directed  by  Winrich  Kolbe 

'Ensign  Ro’ 

♦  Teleplay  by  Michael  Piller/ 
story  by  Rick  Berman  and 
Michael  Piller 

♦  Directed  by  Les  Landau 

'Silicon  Avatar’ 

♦  Teleplay  by  Jeri  Taylor 

♦  From  a  story  by  Lawrence 


V.  Conley 

♦  Directed  by  Cliff  Bole 


The  Crystalline  Entity  threatened 
the  ENTERPRISE  in  ‘Silicon  Avatar.  ’ 


In  ‘Unification’  Spock  finally  paid  a  visit  to  the  24th  century.  He  appeared  alongside 
Denise  Crosby’s  Sela,  who  made  her  second  appearance  of  the  year. 


negotiations  between  the  Federation  and  the 
Klingons.  Michael  says  that  finding  the  right 
story  was  vitally  important  because  they  were 
very  clear  that  Spock  would  only  return  if  the 
story  were  worthwhile. 

“Leonard  is  extremely  protective  of  Spock, 
and  I  don’t  think  he  would  have  signed  on 
unless  he  really  felt  that  we  were  doing  some¬ 
thing  of  value.  His  greatest  caution  to  all 
STAR  TREK Tans,  writers,  and  producers 
is  that  it’s  about  the  ideas;  it’s  about  the 
ambitions.  What  separates  STAR  TREK  from 
other  shows  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  the 
genuine  exploration  of  the  human  condition. 
That’s  what  I  think  he  liked  about  that  show.” 

‘Unification’  also  featured  another  signifi¬ 
cant  development  in  the  STAR  TREK 
universe;  toward  the  end  of  the  first  part, 
Sarek  died.  As  Michael  explains,  this  wasn’t 
done  simply  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  story. 
“It’s  not  an  accident  that  Sarek  died  at  this 
time.  Essentially,  in  our  minds,  Sarek  was 
Roddenberry;  when  we  wrote  the  first  story 
about  Sarek  beginning  to  lose  it,  that  really 
was  a  story  about  our  boss.  He  was  a  char¬ 
acter  who  was  greatly  venerated  and  respected 
but  was  having  grave  health  problems.” 

A  great  man  passes 

When  Michael  was  working  on  ‘Unification’ 
it  was  clear  that  Gene  didn’t  have  long  to  live, 
and  he  died  on  October  26,  1991,  a  matter  of 
weeks  before  ‘Unification’  aired.  “His  death 
obviously  had  an  enormous  impact  on  all  of 
us,”  Michael  says.  However,  that  impact  was 
principally  an  emotional  one;  in  practical 
terms,  Gene  had  already  withdrawn  from 
most  of  his  duties  on  TNG.  Now,  Michael  and 
Rick  were  left  to  walk  in  his  footsteps,  without 


his  guiding  hand  at  their  elbows,  but  they 
would  never  forget  that  STAR  TREK had 
to  operate  by  Gene  Roddenberry’s  rules. 

If  everything  had  gone  according  to  plan, 
Spock’s  appearance  in  ‘Unification’  would 
have  been  followed  by  another  equally 
remarkable  guest  shot.  The  role  of 
Berlinghoff  Rasmussen  in  ‘A  Matter  of 
Time’  was  originally  created  for  Robin 
Williams,  but,  due  to  scheduling  conflicts, 
he  wasn’t  available,  so  Matt  Frewer  (better 
known  as  Max  Headroom)  took  his  place. 

The  series  did,  however,  succeed  in 
casting  two  actors  who  were  bound  for 
movie  stardom;  Famke  Janssen  appeared  in 
‘The  Perfect  Mate’  and  Ashley  Judd  played 
the  role  of  Robin  Lefler  in  two  episodes. 

Wesley’s  return 

Robin  Lefler  became  intimately  entwined 
with  Wesley  Crusher  when  they  both 
appeared  in  ‘The  Game.’  This  episode  was 
designed,  at  least  in  part,  to  show  a  more 
adult  and  adventurous  side  to  Wesley,  who 
made  two  appearances  during  the  year.  The 
process  of  giving  Wesley  a  few  ‘rough  edges’ 
was  taken  even  further  in  ‘The  First  Duty,’ 
when  he  seriously  considered  lying  to  protect 
his  friends  and  cover  up  an  accident. 

This  episode  provoked  considerable 
disagreement  between  Ron  (who  wrote  the 
teleplay)  and  Michael.  “We  fought  loud  and 
long  about  it,”  Michael  remembers.  “As  the,  if 
you  will,  adult  in  the  group,  I  felt  very  strongly 
that,  ultimately,  Wesley  was  going  to  have  to 
step  forward  and  tell  the  truth.  And  Ron, 
being  the  young  man  in  the  group,  said,  ‘He 
would  never  betray  his  friends;  they  would 
be  his  first  duty.’  When  the  air  had  cleared 


Captain  Picard  had  to  take  care 

of  some  children  in  ‘Disaster.  ’ 

‘Disaster’ 

♦  Teleplay  by  Ronald  D.  Moore/ 
story  by  Ron  Jarvis  &  Philip 
A.  Scorza 

♦  Directed  by  Gabrielle  Beaumont 

‘The  Game’ 

♦  Teleplay  by  Brannon  Braga/ 
story  by  Susan  Sackett  &  Fred 
Bronson  and  Brannon  Braga 

♦  Directed  by  Corey  Allen 

‘Unification,  Part  I’ 

♦  Teleplay  by  Jeri  Taylor/story 
by  Rick  Berman  and  Michael 
Filler 

♦  Directed  by  Les  Landau 

‘Unification,  Part  II’ 

♦  Teleplay  by  Michael  Piller/story 
by  Rick  Berman  and  Michael 
Filler 

♦  Directed  by  Cliff  Bole 


Spock  helped  to  thwart  a  Romulan 
\  invasion  of  Vulcan  in  ‘Unification.  ’ 


Actresses  Ashley  Judd  (Robin  Lefler)  and  Famke  Janssen  (Kamala)  made  guest 
appearances  in  the  fifth  season  before  they  found  fame  as  movie  stars. 


I  said,  ‘Ron  that’s  exactly  the  argument  that 
has  to  take  place  in  the  script.  The  audience 
must  be  able  to  understand  both  sides  of  it  so 
that  Wesley’s  decision  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  for 
us.  However,  since  I’m  the  boss,  you’re  going 
to  have  to  do  it  this  way.’  I  was  extremely 
proud  of  that  script.  I  think  Ron  did  a  sensa¬ 
tional  job,  and  it  was  an  extremely  meaningful 
exchange  between  us.” 

For  his  part,  Ron  is  keen  to  point  out  that 
if  Wesley  had  decided  not  to  tell  the  truth  the 
story  would  have  been  structured  differently. 
“We  would  have  done  it  so  that  the  honorable 
thing  to  do  was  to  keep  quiet,”  he  says.  Years 


after  the  fact,  he  is  a  little  uncertain  of  the 
details,  but  says  that  his  idea  was  that  Wesley 
would  have  lost  more  by  standing  by  his 
friends  than  by  speaking  up. 

Alexander’s  return 

Given  that  Wesley  was  now  at  Starfleet 
Academy,  Michael  was  keen  to  find  another 
young  character  who  could  take  his  place 
aboard  the  Enterprise.  His  solution  was  to  bring 
back  Worf ’s  son,  Alexander,  who  had  been 
sent  to  live  with  his  grandparents  the  previous 
year.  “I  think  if  you  talk  to  the  rest  of  the  staff 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  controversy  about 


In  ‘The  First  Duty’  Picard  persuaded  Wesley  to  tell  the  truth  about  an  accident  that 
he  was  covering  up.  Ronald  D.  Moore  lobbied  for  a  different  ending,  but  was  overruled. 


A  22nd-century  conman  tried  to  steal 
technology  from  the  ENTERPRISE  in 
‘A  Matter  of  Time.  ’ 

‘A  Matter  of  Time’ 

♦  Written  by  Rick  Berman 

♦  Directed  by  Paul  Lynch 

'New  Ground’ 

♦  Teleplay  by  Grant  Rosenberg/ 
story  by  Sara  Charno  and 
Stuart  Charno 

♦  Directed  by  Robert  Scheerer 

'Hero  Worship’ 

♦  Teleplay  by  Joe  Menosky/ 
story  by  Hilary  J.  Bader 

♦  Directed  by  Patrick  Stewart 

'Violations’ 

♦  Teleplay  by  Pamela  Gray 
and  Jeri  Taylor/story  by  Shari 
Goodhartz  and  T.  Michael  and 
Pamela  Gray 

♦  Directed  by  Robert  Wiemer 

'The  Masterpiece  Society’ 

♦  Teleplay  by  Adam  Belanoff 
and  Michael  Piller/story  by 
James  Khan  and  Adam  Belanoff 

♦  Directed  by  Winrich  Kolbe 


Geordi  tried  to  help  a  genetically 
engineered  community  avoid  destruc¬ 
tion  in  ‘The  Masterpiece  Society.’ 


Worf’s  son  Alexander  rejoined  the  ship  in  ‘New  Ground’  and  became  a  recurring  character, 
to  the  disappointment  of  some  writers,  who  felt  his  presence  ‘domesticated’  Worf. 


bringing  Alexander  back,”  he  says.  “I  felt  that 
we  needed  to  continue  to  expand  our  regular 
and  recurring  cast,  and  we  had  sort  of  lost 
the  children  on  the  ship.  We  had  this  kid  who 
was  kind  of  hanging  out  there  who  hadn’t 
been  dealt  with  in  a  while;  we  had  killed  off 
his  mom,  and  Worf  was  sort  of  an  absentee 
father.  I  have  very  strong  interests  in  father- 
son  storylines.  Of  course,”  he  laughs,  “over 
the  next  several  years  I  was  constantly  pitched 
stories  by  various  members  of  the  writing  staff 
to  kill  off  Alexander  —  or  to  kill  his  youth  at 
least,  by  sending  him  off  and  having  him 
come  back  an  adult,  because  they  felt  they 
were  reducing  Worf  to  a  domestic  Klingon 
and  losing  the  warrior  side  of  him.  I  just,  as 
a  rule,  rejected  all  of  those  pitches.” 

Bizarre  ideas 

One  of  the  people  who  was  least  happy 
about  the  idea  of  having  Alexander  on  the 
ship  was  Herbert  J.  Wright.  The  first-season 
writer-producer  had  returned  to  the  staff  at 
Rick  Berman’s  request,  and  felt  that  making 
Worf  into  a  father  figure  seriously  interfered 
with  his  Klingon  warrior  nature. 

Herb  saw  it  as  part  of  his  role  to  bring 
bizarre  science  fiction  ideas  to  the  table,  and 
there  is  no  question  that  he  himself  is  some¬ 
what  larger  than  life.  As  Joe  remembers,  he 
had  a  profound  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  staff. 
“He  was  an  absolutely  fascinating  guy,  and 
the  junior  staff  became  almost  obsessed  with 
him.  We  started  to  have  ‘Herb  dreams,’  and 
I  seriously  proposed  starting  a  communal 
dream  journal.  He  gave  us  the  term  ‘weird 
shit’  -  referring  to  completely  off-the-wall 
TREK  ideas.  Whether  or  not  those  ideas 
found  their  way  into  actual  episodes  didn’t 
matter.  A  startling  new  perspective  is  always 
good  for  story  development,  and  Herb  was 
like  a  jolt  to  the  imagination.” 

Ultimately,  Herb  didn’t  stay  with  the  series 


for  long,  but  before  he  left  he  co-wrote 
‘Power  Play’  with  Brannon  Braga  —  a  story 
that  placed  Troi  firmly  at  the  center  of  the 
action.  And  this  time  she  was  much  tougher 
than  she  had  been  in  ‘Disaster.’ 

“Herb  told  me  that  he’d  had  a  real  battle 
on  his  hands  to  persuade  everyone  to  make 
me  be  the  leader  of  the  bad  guys,”  Marina 
remembers.  “It  wasn’t  that  they  had  a 
problem  with  me  being  in  the  group,  just  with 
me  being  the  main  bad  guy.  But,  fortunately, 
he  talked  them  into  it,  and  that  was  a  good 
episode  for  me.  I  always  felt  that  they  knew  I 
could  do  that  kind  of  stuff,  because  Rick  was 
always  bringing  me  into  his  office  and  telling 
me  how  wonderful  I  was,  but  they  were  a  little 
concerned  that  because  I  was  a  psychologist 
I  really  couldn’t  be  an  action  hero,  because 
the  job  description  didn’t  fit!  It  was  almost 
like,  ‘Well,  is  the  audience  going  to  buy  it?’ 

I  think  it  worked  out,  and  that  made  them 
more  open  to  letting  me  do  different  things 
the  next  time.” 

Twin  projects 

When  Herb  left  he  was  replaced  by  Peter 
Allan  Fields,  who  would  go  on  to  work  on 
DEEP  SPACE  NINE,  which  Michael  and 
Rick  were  busy  developing  as  the  season 
progressed.  They  decided  to  set  their  new 
series  on  Ro’s  home  planet  of  Bajor,  and 
planned  to  take  her  and  O’Brien  over  to  the 
new  series.  Work  had  begun  before  Gene 
died,  and  they  had  shown  him  their  early 
plans,  of  which  he  approved.  During  the 
year,  Michael  had  to  devote  more  and  more 
of  his  time  to  working  on  the  new  show,  so 
he  handed  many  of  his  day-to-day  duties 
over  to  Jeri  Taylor. 

Among  other  things,  Jeri  was  responsible  for 
writing  one  of  the  year’s  —  and  the  series’  — 
most  significant  episodes.  In  ‘The  Outcast’ 
STAR  TREK  finally  tackled  the  issue  of 


In  ‘Conundrum’  the  crew  lost  their 

memories  but  gained  a  mysterious 

new  crew  member. 

'Conundrum’ 

♦  Teleplay  by  Barry  Schkolnick/ 
story  by  Paul  Schiffer 

♦  Directed  by  Les  Landau 

'Power  Play’ 

♦  Teleplay  by  Rene  Balcer  and 
Herbert  J.  Wright  &  Brannon 
Braga/story  by  Paul  Reuben 
and  Maurice  Hurley 

♦  Directed  by  David  Livingston 

'Ethics’ 

♦  Teleplay  by  Ronald  D.  Moore/ 
story  by  Sara  Charno  &  Stuart 
Charno 

♦  Directed  by  Chip  Chalmers 

'The  Outcast’ 

♦  Written  by  Jeri  Taylor 

♦  Directed  by  Robert  Scheerer 

'Cause  and  Effect’ 

♦  Written  by  Brannon  Braga 

♦  Directed  by  Jonathan  Frakes 


Dr.  Crusher  tried  to  work  out  why 
the  crew  were  having  feelings  of 
deja  vu  in  ‘Cause  and  Effect.  ’ 


homosexuality.  “That  had  been  something 
that  was  kicking  us  around  for  a  while,” 
Michael  remembers.  “There  had  been  an 
organized  letter-writing  campaign,  demanding 
that  STAR  TREK  include  a  gay  character  on 
the  crew;  Roddenberry  had  commented  to 
a  magazine  that  he  was  considering  adding  a 
gay  character,  and  the  studio  wanted  to  know 
how  we  wanted  to  respond  to  all  these  letters.” 

Sexual  intolerance 

“Rick  and  I  felt  very  strongly  that  we  were 
not  going  to  simply  add  another  character,  gay 
or  otherwise,  simply  because  there  was  a 
campaign.  Somebody  said,  ‘Why  don’t  you 
just  have  two  crewmen  walking  along,  holding 
hands,  in  the  background  of  a  scene  while 
two  of  your  characters  are  talking  about 
something  else?’  I  said,  ‘Look,  I  don’t  know 
what  that  achieves.  I  can  tell  you  that  nobody 
will  notice  what  those  characters  are  saying  if 
there  are  two  guys  in  the  background  holding- 
hands. ’  I  genuinely  felt  there  was  an  important 
issue  to  explore  about  sexual  intolerance.  I  felt 
we  had  to  deal  with  it  honestly,  and  we  had  to 
do  it  the  STAR  TREK  way.” 

The  solution  was  to  have  Riker  fall  in  love 
with  an  androgynous  alien.  Their  affair  was 
against  the  rules  of  the  alien’s  society,  and  ‘it’ 
was  eventually  ‘reprogrammed’  so  that  ‘it’ 
lost  interest  in  Riker. 

Michael  was  delighted  with  what  Jeri  did 
with  the  story,  and  says  that  it  was  typical 
of  the  kind  of  ambition  that  the  staff  were 
showing  at  this  point.  “I  was  very  much 
involved  with  DEEP  SPACE  NINE,  but  I  was 


the  manager  of  a  team  that  was  on  a  winning 
streak,  and  1  was  smart  enough  to  sit  back  and 
let  them  do  their  thing.” 

Creative  risks 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  in  the  previous  two 
years  he  had  recruited  an  extremely  strong 
writing  staff,  and  that  their  success  had  given 
them  the  confidence  to  take  risks. 

“You  take  risks  on  a  regular  basis  if  you’re 
creative,  and  you  see  how  they  pay  off;  and 
good  people  can  make  them  pay  off.  If  you 
stop  taking  risks,  you  die  as  a  writer.  Week 
after  week  we  would  take  on  subject  material 
that  was  odd  and  challenging  for  a  space 
show.  It’s  not  necessarily  about  ratings;  it’s 
really  about  creative  quality.  We  thought,  ‘We 
can  do  anything,  and  we’re  going  to.  Let’s  see 
if  it  works  or  not.’  And,  more  often  than  not, 
it  did.  Sometimes  it  didn’t,  but  that’s  part  and 
parcel  of  the  challenge.  Once  you  saw  the 
rewards,  you  were  willing  to  do  things  that 
really  pushed  the  envelope.  What  happened 
in  the  fifth  season  was  that  every  writer  there 
said,  ‘You  know  what?  I’m  going  to  push  the 
envelope.’  I  was  sitting  back  as  the  Poppa  of 
the  writing  group,  saying,  ‘Nice  going,  guys.’ 

I  was  feeling  the  pride  of  assembling  a  family 
of  writers  that  was  turning  out  some  of  the 
best  work  on  television.” 

That  sense  of  family  in  the  writing  staff 
was  reinforced  when  Michael  decided  to 
take  the  whole  staff  away  for  the  weekend 
for  a  brainstorming  session.  “I  got  the  studio’s 
permission  to  rent  a  stretch  limousine.  We  put 
the  entire  writing  staff  in  the  car  and  drove 


In  ‘The  First  Duty’  Wesley  found  himself 
in  trouble  at  Starfleet  Academy. 


‘The  First  Duty’ 

♦  Written  by  Ronald  D.  Moore 
&  Naren  Shankar 

♦  Directed  by  Paul  Lynch 

‘Cost  of  Living’ 

♦  Written  by  Peter  Allan  Fields 

♦  Directed  by  Winrich  Kolbe 

‘The  Perfect  Mate’ 

♦  Teleplay  by  Gary  Perconte 
and  Michael  Piller/story  by 
Rene  Echevarria  and  Gary 
Perconte 

♦  Directed  by  Cliff  Bole 

‘Imaginary  Friend’ 

♦  Teleplay  by  Edith  S  wen  sen 
and  Brannon  Braga/story  by 
Jean  Louise  Matthias  &  Ronald 


Wilkerson  and  Richard  Fliegel 
♦  Directed  by  Gabrielle  Beaumont 


The  ENTERPRISE  was  boarded  by  an 
energy  entity  that  manifested  itself 
as  a  young  girl  in  ‘Imaginary  Friend.’ 
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A  Borg  regained  its  individuality 
after  being  rescued  in  ‘I,  Borg.  ’ 


Picard  experienced  an  alternative 

life  in  ‘The  Inner  Light.  ’ 

The  Inner  Light’ 

♦  Teleplay  by  Morgan  Gendel 
and  Peter  Allan  Fields/story 
by  Morgan  Gendel 

♦  Directed  by  Peter  Lauritson 

Time’s  Arrow,  Part  I’ 

♦  Teleplay  by  Joe  Menosky 
and  Michael  Piller/story  by 
Joe  Menosky 

♦  Directed  by  Les  Landau 


Data  traveled  back  to  the  19th  century 
in  ‘Time's  Arrow ,  Part 


‘I,  Borg’ 

♦  Written  by  Rene  Echevarria 

♦  Directed  by  Robert  Lederman 

The  Next  Phase’ 

♦  Written  by  Ronald  D.  Moore 

♦  Directed  by  David  Carson 


Michael  regards  ‘The  Inner  Light’  as  one 
of  TNG’s  greatest  episodes,  and  praises 
the  concept,  the  script,  and  Patrick 
Stewart’s  peformance. 


down  to  a  beach  house 
that  I  had  just  bought 
in  Encinada.  We  spent 
a  weekend  developing 
stories  and  notions  as 
we  sat  around  eating 
Pacific  lobster.  It  was 
very  casual;  very 
family-oriented.  Every¬ 
body  was  responsible 
for  bringing  something 
to  the  table.  We  took 
mornings  to  work,  and 
afternoons  to  surf.  It 
was  quite  an  experi¬ 
ence  for  everybody  to 
go  away  and  do  that.” 

The  stories  that  came 
out  of  the  visit  to 
Mexico  included 
"Cause  and  Effect,’ 

"I,  Borg,’  and  ‘The 
Next  Phase.’ 

The  paradox  for 
Michael  was  that, 
while  his  staff  was 
producing  their  best 
work,  he  felt  his  own  writing  was  going 
through  something  of  a  difficult  patch  that 
would  last  most  of  the  season.  He  was  very 
happy  with  his  first  script,  ‘Ensign  Ro,’  but 
he  felt  that  ‘Unification’  proved  too  “talky.” 

“I  thought  'Part  I’  [written  byjeri  Taylor]  was 
pretty  good,  but  I  think  the  payoff  was  really 
a  lot  of  people  standing  around  talking.  There 
were  some  good  scenes  in  it;  the  Data-Spock 
scene  was  a  good  one.  But,  on  the  whole, 
there  was  too  much  dialogue  and  not  enough 
action.  When  you  look  at  it  on  the  page  it’s 
great;  when  you  look  at  it  on  film,  you  say, 
‘Why  did  you  write  so  much  dialogue?’  Nirnoy 
said  to  me  in  the  course  of  shooting,  ‘I  haven’t 
this  much  dialogue  in  four  feature  films!’ 

Pushing  too  hard 

“But  ‘The  Masterpiece  Society’  is  the  show 
that  put  me  in  my  blue  funk.  So  many  people 
didn’t  like  that  show  and  I’ve  never  been  able 
to  figure  out  why  exactly,  except  that,  just  like 
‘Unification,’  something  wasn’t  working  for 
me.  It  was  not  received  well,  and  yet  I  thought 
it  was  such  a  great  idea,  on  a  subject  of 
contemporary  importance.  I  rather  liked  the 
story  that  I  wrote,  but  it  was  full  of  talk. 

“As  I  think  back  to  my  work  as  a  writer  at 
that  time,  I  wonder  whether  I  was  just  trying 
to  do  too  much.  I  think  what  was  happening 
was  that  we  were  flush  with  success;  I  wanted 
to  keep  pushing  the  envelope,  and  I  felt  I 


wasn’t  pushing  hard 
enough.  That’s  some¬ 
times  a  big,  big 
mistake  for  a  writer. 

It’s  like  basketball  - 
you’ve  got  to  let  the 
game  come  to  you. 
You’ve  got  to  stay 
within  yourself,  and 
I  wasn’t  doing  that.” 

However,  Michael 
says  that,  after  two 
scripts  with  which 
he  wasn’t  overjoyed, 
he  let  the  game  come 
back  to  him.  “‘The 
Perfect  Mate’  pulled 
me  out  of  it.  I  had  a 
big  fight  with  Rick  and 
Jeri  about  that  show.  I 
wanted  to  end  it  with 
sort  of  a  trick  ending; 
there  would  be  three 
endings  and  the  audi¬ 
ence  could  choose 
which  one  they  wanted 
to  believe.  But,  obvi¬ 
ously,  Picard  couldn’t  marry  the  girl.” 

To  elaborate,  the  final  scene  where  Kamala 
(an  empathic  metamorph  who  can  become 
any  man’s  fantasy)  is  going  to  marry  the  man 
she  doesn’t  love  was  played  out  three  times, 
but  it  was  obvious  that  two  of  the  endings 
were  being  imagined  by  Picard.  “Ultimately,” 
Michael  remembers,  “Rick  and  Jeri  outvoted 
me.  I  felt  hugely  angry  that  I  couldn’t  take 
the  risk  of  doing  something  special;  that  sort 
of  reawakened  the  fire  in  me.  Then  things 
worked  out  very  well  during  the  rest  of  the 
season.” 

Talented  staff 

The  season  ended  with  a  run  of  shows  that 
is  probably  the  best  in  its  seven  years:  the  last 
1 0  episodes  included:  ‘The  Outcast,’  ‘Cause 
and  Effect,’  ‘The  First  Duty,’  ‘The  Perfect 
Mate,’  ‘I.  Borg,’  ‘The  Next  Phase,’  and 
‘The  Inner  Light.’ 

Michael  singles  out  ‘The  Inner  Light’  for 
praise,  saying  there  is  “no  greater  episode  of 
STAR  TREKR  But  what  stands  out  more  than 
anything  is  the  consistency  of  the  show  as 
it  approached  the  end  of  the  year.  “I  think 
what’s  so  great  about  hearing  those  titles,” 
Michael  says,  “is  that  we  had  built  a  staff 
that  was  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  That 
staff  was  probably  as  good  as  any  staff  on 
television,  and  we  were  at  the  height  of 
our  abilities.” 


The  Qomar 


The  Qomar  are  a  technologically  advanced  humanoid  species.  They 
are  distinguished  by  a  ridged  growth  in  the  center  of  their  foreheads. 


A  world  in  isolation 


The  Qomar  homeworld  is  a  Class-M  planet,  rarely 
seen  by  outsiders.  Those  who  are  invited  to  visit  it 
must  navigate  their  way  through  a  region  of  space 
that  swarms  with  a  variety  of  ships,  stations,  and 


satellites.  Upon 
journeying  to  the 
surface,  visitors 
find  a  peaceful 
world  in  stark 
contrast  to  the 
confusion  above; 
elegant  structures 
are  arranged  in 
a  sectionalized 
grid  layout  that 
combines  form 
and  function. 


In  2376  Tom 
Paris  compared 
the  task  of 
plotting  a 
course  through 
Qomar  space 
to  “navigating 
an  obstacle 
course.” 

The  cities  on 
the  Qomar 
homeworld 
are  heavily 
populated 
but  extremely 
well-ordered 
and  organized. 


Hie  Qomar 

The  Qomar  are  a  Delta  Quadrant  race 
of  intellectuals  who  possess  highly 
advanced  technology.  They  are  normally 
dismissive  of  other  races,  but  when  they 
heard  music  for  the  first  time  they  were 
keen  to  learn  more. 


The  Qomar  are  almost  iden¬ 
tical  to  humans,  except  that 
they  are  generally  shorter 
and  have  a  bony  growth  that 
runs  from  the  top  of  their  noses 
up  onto  their  foreheads.  The 
Qomar  have  a  talent  and  fascina¬ 
tion  for  mathematical  problems 
and  are  technologically  highly 
advanced.  These  qualities  have 
led  them  to  believe  that  they  are 
superior  to  all  other  races  in  their 
sector  of  the  Delta  Quadrant,  and 
as  a  consequence  they  have  little 
interest  or  contact  with  other 
species.  Their  rather  xenophobic 
attitudes  mean  that,  while  their 
own  civilization  is  highly  devel¬ 
oped,  it  lacks  the  cultural 
enrichment  that  diversity 
stimulates.  When  they  do 
encounter  other  races,  their 
superior  attitude  causes  them 
to  be  patronizing  and  arrogant. 

The  heavy  concentration  of 
orbiting  satellites  and  large 
amount  of  space  traffic  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Qomar  homeworld 
makes  traveling  in  their  space 
somewhat  confusing.  The  area 
around  the  planet  is  also  charac¬ 
terized  by  thousands  of  subspace 
communications  that  lack  a  stan¬ 
dard  encryption. 

Beautiful  world 

The  Qomar  homeworld  is 
Class-M,  with  continents  situated 
amid  vast  bodies  of  water.  The 
main  city  is  constructed  either 
side  of  a  wide  river,  which  is 
spanned  by  large  bridges  and 
walled  on  one  side  by  a  mountain 
range.  This  natural  feature  apart, 
the  grid  system  on  which  the  city 
is  designed  reflects  the  rational 
mind  of  the  Qomar.  Within  the 
grid,  architectural  aesthetics  are 
paramount;  this  is  reflected  by  a 


rich  variety  of  beautifully  designed 
structures.  The  sanctity  of  the 
skyline  remains  intact,  with  only  a 
few  spires  and  towers  extending 
beyond  a  designated  height. 

Areas  of  vegetation  are  carefully 
placed  throughout  the  city. 

One  of  the  highest-ranking  posi¬ 
tions  among  the  Qomar  Planetary 
Alliance  is  that  of  Prelate.  Anyone 
holding  this  title  is  accorded 
automatic  respect,  and  holders 
possess  an  air  of  authority.  In 
the  late  24th  century,  Prelate 
Koru  held  the  title. 

Introduction  to  music 

The  Qomar  have  prioritized  the 
promotion  of  the  intellect,  but 
they  seem  to  lack  knowledge  of 
some  artistic  pursuits  otherwise 
common  throughout  the  universe, 
such  as  music.  A  group  of  Qomar 
citizens,  rescued  by  the  U.S.S. 
Voyager  NCC-74656  when  their 
ship’s  propulsion  unit  was 
disabled,  were  astounded  to  hear 
the  Federation  vessel’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Medical  Hologram  singing. 

This  was  their  first  exposure 
to  music,  and  in  an  instant  it 
transformed  their  typically  arro¬ 
gant  attitude  to  one  of  admiration. 
They  asked  the  Doctor  to  perform 
on  their  planet,  but  the  best 
venue  they  had  was  a  lecture  hall, 
so  they  restructured  it,  using  a 
noted  Earth  opera  house  as  their 
model,  to  improve  the  acoustics. 

The  performance  was 
transmitted  to  an  audience  of 
hundreds  of  millions,  across  the 
Qomar  system.  Once  introduced 
to  singing,  the  race  became 
extremely  enthusiastic  about 
music,  although  they  were  very 
particular  about  their  choice  of 
performer;  when  offered  alterna¬ 
tives  to  the  Doctor,  a  select 
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The  Qomar  audience  were  enthralled  by  the  Doctor’s  singing  during 
a  concert  aboard  VOYAGER,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  bewildered  crew. 


group  reacted  with  dismay 
and  insisted  that  the  Doctor 
was  brought  back. 

Starstruck 

The  Qomar  were  not  only  fasci¬ 
nated  with  the  novelty  value  of 
music,  but  they  also  saw  it  as  a 
form  of  intellectual  puzzle,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  reduce 
musical  inspiration  to  mathemat¬ 
ical  formulae.  Their  aesthetic 
appreciation  was  minimal,  and 
they  had  little  comprehension  of 
the  emotional  input  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  performer. 

The  Qomar  were  not  so 
emotionally  withdrawn  as  to 
eschew  the  creation  of  a  musical 
celebrity,  but  the  questions  they 
wanted  answered  by  that  celebrity 
were  all  of  an  intellectual  nature; 
for  example,  they  wanted  to  know 
what  the  Doctor’s  favorite 


quadratic  equation  was. 

The  Qomar’s  adulation  for  the 
Doctor  was  short-lived,  however, 
after  they  began  to  write  their  own 
music.  Unfortunately,  the  mathe¬ 
matically  complex  songs  were 
beyond  the  Doctor’s  vocal  range 
or  indeed  that  of  any  normal 
performer,  so  the  Qomar  simply 
created  an  improved  version 
of  the  Doctor’s  holomatrix,  with 
enhanced  vocal  capabilities  that 
could  manage  the  new  work. 

Fleeting  fame 

The  new  holographic  performer 
was  given  an  even  more  rapturous 
reception,  and  the  Doctor  was 
forgotten.  For  the  Qomar,  music 
was  more  about  appreciating  its 
technical  mastery  and  seeing  it 
as  an  intellectual  challenge  than 
enjoying  it  for  the  way  it  sounded 
and  the  emotions  it  evoked. 


The  Emergency  Medical  Hologram's  number  one  fan 


One  member  of  the  Qomar  race,  named 
Tincoo,  was  particularly  fascinated  with 
music,  and  with  the  Doctor  in  particular. 
She  described  the  time  she  spent  with  the 
Doctor  as  the  most  stimulating  period  of 
her  life,  and  urged  him  to  leave  Voyager 
and  join  the  Qomar.  However,  after  the 
Doctor  confessed  that  he  was  unable  to 
perform  a  composition  she  had  written 
for  him,  Tincoo  quickly  forgot  about  him 
and  created  an  improved  version  of  his 
program,  with  vocal  processors  that  incor¬ 
porated  polyphonic  sequencers  that  were 
able  to  deliver  multi-harmonics. 


The  Doctor  was  dismayed  when 
Tincoo  designed  a  new  hologram. 

Tincoo  was  keen  to  introduce 
her  creation  to  the  public. 

Tincoo’s  performer  had 
an  enhanced  vocal  range. 
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The  Qomar 


Qomar  Space  Station 

The  Qomar  have  a  network  of  orbital  facilities  surrounding  their  homeworld 
that  monitor  and  direct  thousands  of  subspace  transmissions  and  coordinate 
the  flightpaths  of  the  numerous  spacecraft  traveling  in  their  system. 


The  Qomar  race  were  encoun¬ 
tered  by  the  crew  of  the 
U.S.S.  Voyager  NCC-74656 
in  2376,  when  a  small  inter¬ 
planetary  vessel  was  towed 
aboard  the  Federation  starship 
after  suffering  damage.  Returning 
the  aliens  to  their  homeworld, 
Voyager’s  crew  were  confronted 
with  a  complicated  system  of 
orbital  flight  lanes,  space  plat¬ 
forms,  and  satellites  that 
surrounded  the  Qomar  planet. 

It  was  clear  from  the  design  and 


operation  of  the  space  technology 
used  by  the  Qomar  that  they  were 
a  highly  advanced  race.  There 
were  at  least  five  large  space 
stations  in  close  geostationary 
orbit  around  the  planet,  and  they 
appeared  to  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  seeming  chaos 
that  surrounded  them. 

Multiple  facilities 

In  keeping  with  the  Qomar’s 
fascination  with  mathematical 
patterns,  the  space  stations  were 


made  up  of  elegant  geometric 
shapes.  They  were  equipped  with 
multiple  docks  and  airlocks  so 
that  they  could  accommodate 
several  starships  simultaneously. 
As  well  as  servicing  their  vessels, 
these  orbital  facilities  may  well 
have  acted  as  planetary  defenses 
to  keep  unwanted  visitors  away 
from  this  highly  isolationist  race. 

The  space  stations  also 
appeared  to  act  as  giant  commu¬ 
nication  relays,  judging  by  the 
huge  number  of  antennae  that 


sprouted  from  them.  This  allowed 
them  to  monitor  and  control  the 
busy  starship  traffic  in  their 
system  and  process  the  vast 
number  of  encrypted  subspace 
transmissions  that  were  gener¬ 
ated  by  their  population,  which 
numbered  in  the  hundreds  of 
millions.  This  powerful  communi¬ 
cations  system  was  also  used  to 
broadcast  the  live  concert  to  the 
Qomar  populace  which  Voyager's 
Emergency  Medical  Flologram 
performed  on  their  homeworld. 
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Briefing:  The  Qomar 


MANTA  RAY  DESIGN 

This  Qomar  vessel  looks  like  an  Earth 
manta  ray  with  its  flat  main  body  and 
long  fins  that  extend  from  the  rear.  These 
fins  glow  with  a  blue  energy,  indicating  that 
they  perform  a  similar  function  to  Starfleet 
vessels’  warp  nacelles.  As  with  the  other 
Qomar  ships,  it 
could  dock  with 
the  space 
stations  that 
orbited  their 
homeworld. 


Qomar  Vessels 


The  Qomar  are  a  technologically  sophisticated 
race  that  use  a  variety  of  advanced  vessels 
to  travel  within  their  own  system. 


When  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Voyager  NCC-74656  were  invited  to 
the  Qomar  homeworld  in  2366  they  found  that  their  system  was 
teeming  with  space  traffic.  As  the  Qomar  were  an  isolationist 
species  that  did  not  allow  alien  ships  to  pass  through  their  system, 
all  the  vessels  within  their  planetary  alliance  must  have  been  their 
own.  The  Qomar  had  at  least  four  different  designs  of  ship,  and, 
although  their  culture  had  little  time  or  appreciation  for  aesthetics, 
all  the  vessels  were  sleek  and  aero¬ 
dynamic.  This  might  have  been  so 
that  the  ships  could  enter  plane¬ 
tary  atmospheres,  as  the  vessels 
appeared  to  be  used  mainly  for  shuttling 
members  of  their  race  from  their  homeworld 
to  their  vast  orbiting  space  stations. 
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Qomai"' 


UNIQUE  APPEARANCE 

This  design  of  starship  was  different  than  the 
others  seen  in  the  Qomar  system,  and  had  a 
bullet-shaped  main  body  with  four  nacelle-type 
attachments  on  each  side.  The  rear  of  the  craft 
glowed  with  a  green  energy,  indicating  that 
this  was  where  the  ship  was  powered  from. 


ADVANCED  VESSEL 

The  saucer  section  of  this 
spacecraft  was  similar  to 
that  of  a  Starfleet  Nova- class 
vessel,  with  a  section  cut  out  at 
the  front,  possibly  to  house  a 
deflector  dish  device  that  removed 
space  debris  from  its  flight  path.  Like  all 
the  Qomar  vessels  it  was  extremely  sophisti¬ 
cated,  to  the  point  that  the  crew  of  Voyager 
had  trouble  understanding  their  technology. 


FAMILIAR  LOOK 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  Qomar  ships,  this  one  lookt. 
vessel.  Its  main  body  was  made  up  of  a  round  sauc. 
section  in  the  middle  that  possibly  housed  the  commas 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  Qomar  considered  themselves  supt. 
other  species  and  had  little  interest  in  learning  about  tl  em,  the. 
vessels  did  appear  to  be  capable  of  faster-than-light  travel  and 
did  sometimes  venture  beyond  their  own  system. 


SPACE  TRAFFIC 

A  variety  of  sleek 
starships  were 
seen  operating  in 
the  busy  traffic 
lanes  between 
the  many  artificial 
constructs  orbiting 
the  Qomar  home- 
world.  They  all 
utilized  sophisti¬ 
cated  technology 
and  had  similar 
design  characteris¬ 
tics,  such  as 
rounded  forward 
sections  and  low 
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Feature 


Introducing  Ensign  Ho 

Ro  Laren  was  something  we  had  never  seen  before:  a  Starfleet  officer  who  talked 
back  and  disobeyed  orders.  And  when  she  stepped  on  board  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise 
NCC-1701-D  it  was  clear  that  Picard  and  his  crew  had  their  hands  full. 


Ensign  Ro  Laren  was  designed  to  shake 
things  up  a  little.  As  Michael  Piller 
explains,  when  STAR  TREK:  THE 
NEXT  GENERATION  entered  its  fifth 
season  it  was  a  great  success,  but  he 
and  Rick  Berman  sometimes  felt  that  the 
characters  were  a  little  too  comfortable,  and 
that  they  needed  to  introduce  someone  who 
would  help  to  create  a  little  friction. 

“It  made  perfect  sense  for  us  to  be  sitting 
around  saying,  ‘Well,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  to  keep  this  fresh  and  vibrant?  How  about 
a  new  sexy  female  character?  Somebody  who 
is  a  little  bit  of  a  bad  girl,  who  can  really  test 
the  command  expertise  of  our  crew.’”  The 
result  was  Ensign  Ro  -  the  first  major  char¬ 
acter  to  join  the  cast  since  T.NGS  pilot. 


A  contrary  woman 

The  producers  had  actually  been  thinking 
about  introducing  a  new  character  since 
Wesley  Crusher  had  left  in  the  middle  of  the 
previous  year.  And,  given  the  male  to  female 
ratio  of  the  crew,  Ronald  D.  Moore  says  there 
was  no  question  that  the  character  would  be  a 
woman.  Everyone  also  agreed  that  she  should 
have  a  few  more  rough  edges  than  the  rest  of 
the  crew,  who,  as  dictated  by  Gene  Rodden- 
berry’s  vision  of  the  future,  were  highly 
evolved  and  never  argued.  The  idea  of  a 
“contrary  woman”  also  appealed  to  Michael 
because  Shelby  had  been  such  a  successful 
character  in  ‘The  Best  of  Both  Worlds.’ 

“We  felt  we  needed  an  additional  char¬ 
acter,”  Michael  remembers.  “Somebody 
who  might  be  an  interesting  person  to  put 
in  the  place  of  our  kid  who  we  lost.  We  had 
a  very  interesting  family,  but  we  were  always 
searching  for  conflict,  so  we  wanted  someone 
who  was  adversarial,  anti-authoritarian,  and 
who  had  a  chip  on  their  shoulder.  We  wanted 
someone  who  could  give  us  opportunities  to 
create  disagreements.” 

Since  Ro  was  going  to  be  a  character  with 
an  attitude,  it  was  clear  that  she  couldn’t  be 
human.  Fortunately,  as  Michael  explains, 
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Ensign  Ro  was  initially  created  as  a  replacement  for  Wesley  Michael  feels  that  having  Guinan  champion  Ro  made  it  much 

Crusher,  and  took  his  place  at  the  helm.  This  gave  the  writers  easier  for  the  audience  to  accept  her.  After  all,  Guinan  had  been 

the  chance  to  put  someone  significant  next  door  to  Data.  established  as  one  of  the  most  perceptive  people  on  the  ship. 


Gene’s  rules  about  evolved  characters  didn’t 
apply  to  aliens.  “There  is  a  perception,  which 
is  half  accurate,  that  we  only  had  conflict  that 
arose  from  external  sources,  but  the  truth  is 
that  anybody  on  that  ship  who  was  an  alien  - 
the  most  notable  example  being  Worf  - 
created  conflict.  We  had  seen  the  success  that 
Worf  had  brought  us  during  the  preceding 
two  seasons  when  we  really  started  using  his 
alien  nature  to  bring  conflict  to  the  crew. 

“If  you  go  back  to  Season  Three  and  ‘The 
Enemy’  you  can  see  the  conflict  between  Worf 
and  Dr.  Crusher,  when  his  Klingon  nature 
would  not  let  him  do  something  that  every 
normal  human  being  would  do  in  that 
circumstance.  That  opened  the  door  for  us  to 
explore  other  kinds  of  alien  species  in  a  way 
that  would  not  conflict  with  Roddenberry’s 
vision,  but  would  ultimately  help  us  create 
new  dynamics  aboard  the  ship.  [With  Ro]  I 
remember  very  specifically  creating  a  char¬ 
acter  who  was  a  loner,  an  outsider,  an  alien, 
which  I  felt  Roddenberry  would  have  liked.” 

Divided  people 

So  when  Michael  created  the  Bajorans  it 
was  principally  to  provide  a  backstory  that 
would  explain  why  Ro  was  the  kind  of  woman 
she  was;  the  Bajorans  were  a  divided  people, 
with  a  difficult  past  that  gave  them  good 
reason  to  be  bitter.  They  were  also  given  an 
interesting  relationship  with  the  Federation, 
who  they  felt  patronized  them.  All  of  these 
characteristics  would  be  seen  in  Ro. 

However,  since  Ro  was  going  to  serve  on 
the  bridge,  she  couldn’t  just  be  an  alien,  she 
also  had  to  be  a  member  of  Starfleet.  Always 
mindful  of  the  potential  for  conflict,  Michael 
decided  that  she  would  be  a  promising  officer 
who  had  been  disgraced.  Thus,  unlike  most 
of  the  crew,  she  would  have  doubts  about 
herself  that  existed  behind  her  brash  exterior. 


Having  created  such  a  prickly  character, 
Michael  had  to  convince  the  audience  that 
they  should  care  about  her.  To  do  this,  he  had 
Guinan  champion  her  by  going  to  Picard  and 
telling  him  that  he  should  trust  her.  This  was  a 
significant  move.  The  audience  had  only  seen 
Guinan  do  this  once  before  -  in  ‘Yesterday’s 
Enterprise’  she’d  told  Picard  that  he  had  to 
alter  the  timeline  -  and  in  doing  so  she  had 
saved  the  Galaxy. 

Talented  actress 

The  fact  that  Ro  was  so  likable  was 
also  down  to  the  actress  who  won  the  role: 
Michelle  Forbes.  She  had  first  come  to  the 
producers’  attention  the  previous  year  when 
she  had  played  Timicin’s  daughter  in  ‘Half  a 
Life.’  She  was  now  given  a  contract  that  called 
for  her  to  return  to  the  series  several  times 
over  the  next  year. 

The  producers  were  delighted  with  her 
performance,  and,  according  to  Joe  Menosky, 
it  was  clear  that  she  was  very  serious  about 
her  work.  “I  used  to  leave  the  studio  lot  some¬ 
times  and  work  at  a  local  coffeeshop,”  he 
remembers.  “One  afternoon,  I  bumped  into 
Michelle  Forbes  there.  She  had  only  been 
‘Ensign  Ro’  for  a  short  while,  and  I  had  never 
had  a  conversation  with  her.  Anyway,  she  had 
a  script  with  her  -  one  that  I  had  written,  the 
next  one  up  -  and  she  had  circled  several 
words.  1  asked  what  she  was  doing.  And  she 
said  any  term  she  didn’t  know  -  even  the 
names  we  gave  to  other  starships  -  she 
would  look  up  to  see  what  they  meant  in 
case  it  might  have  some  bearing  on  the  story 
and  thus  her  performance.  That  level  of 
attention  to  detail  is  almost  unheard  of.  She 
really  is  an  amazing  actress.” 

The  writing  staff  all  enjoyed  writing  for 
her,  precisely  because  she  was  so  different  to 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  and  later  in  the  year  we 


discovered  that,  unlike  Roddenberry’s 
humanistic  characters,  she  had  very  definite 
religious  beliefs. 

In  fact,  Ro  was  such  a  successful  character 
that  Michael  and  Rick  originally  hoped  to 
make  her  a  central  part  of  STAR  TREK: 
DEEP  SPACE  NINE,  which  they  started  devel¬ 
oping  later  in  the  season.  “We  had  created 
a  backstory,  a  mythology,  for  her  that  we 
found  extremely  appealing,”  Michael  says. 
“Ultimately,  it  fed  the  [DS9J  bible.  We  not 
only  planned  to  take  the  Borg  and  Wolf  359 
with  us,  we  also  wanted  to  take  Ensign  Ro.  As 
it  was,  Michelle  Forbes  turned  us  down,  but 
we  took  Bajor  and  the  idea  of  a  very  religious 
community,  which  was  another  thing  we  gave 
Ro  that  put  her  naturally  in  conflict  with  all 
her  humanistic  Roddenberry-esque  brethren.” 

So,  ultimately,  Ro  had  an  enormous 
influence  on  the  STAR  TREK  universe;  she 
wasn’t  only  a  new  member  of  the  crew, 
she  was  also  the  first  Bajoran.  And,  as 
such,  she  opened  a  world  of  possibilities, 


Eventually,  Ro 's  divided  loyalties  made 
it  impossible  for  her  to  stay  in  Starfleet, 
and  she  joined  the  Maquis. 
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Only  a  handful  of  writers  have  been  associated  with  STAR  TREK  for  as  long  as 
Joe  Menosky;  he  worked  on  many  of  STAR  TREK:  VOYAGER'S  best  episodes,  from 
'Scorpion’  to  'Dark  Frontier,’  but  he  began  his  STAR  TREK  career  by  spending  two 
years  on  the  writing  staff  of  STAR  TREK:  THE  NEXT  GENERATION . 


According  to  Michael  Piller,  Joe 
Menosky  is  the  only  man  he’s 
ever  met  who  could  have  written 
'Darmok.1  It’s  certainly  a  story 
that  played  to  Joe’s  strengths;  his 
fascination  with  mythology,  his  original 
approach  to  storytelling,  and  his  love  of 
high  concept  ideas.  And  if  you  want  to 
understand  Joe’s  thinking  about  STAR 
TREK  it’s  the  perfect  place  to  start. 

Different  story 

At  the  beginning  of  STAR  TREK: 

THE  NEXT  GENERATION1*  fifth  season 
'Darmok’  was  a  bullet  that  most  members 
of  the  writing  staff  wanted  to  dodge.  As  Joe 
explains,  Michael  had  bought  the  story  over 
a  year  earlier,  but  nobody  had  been  able  to 
make  it  work. 

“The  original  premise  was  not  even 
about  language;  it  was  a  kind  of  surreal, 
metaphysical  alien  quiz  show.  The  Enterprise 
crew  end  up  on  a  planet,  isolated  from 
each  other,  and  a  mysterious  alien  child 
asks  each  of  them  a  single  Zen  koan  type 
question  -  the  word  ‘Darmok?’  -  and  gives 
them  a  kind  of  puzzle  to  solve.  When  they 
each  fail  in  turn,  they  find  themselves 


“If  you  had  £>rown  up 
on  the  original  series, 
it  was  impossible  to 
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Interview 


Michael  Filler  was  impressed  by  the  scene  in  ‘Dances  with  Wolves’  where  Dunbar  first 
‘talks’  to  the  Native  Americans  around  the  campfire ,  and  asked  Joe  Menosky  to  write  a 
story  in  which  a  member  of  the  crew  dealt  with  the  same  difficulties. 


encased  in  a  cocoon  and  shot  into  orbit. 

Picard  finally  realizes  that  ‘Darmok’  is 
the  concept  of  ‘play’  and  when  he  does 
so,  his  crew  is  freed  and  first  contact  has 
been  made.” 

Before  Michael  finally  gave  up  on  the  story, 
he  asked  Joe  to  look  over  it,  to  see  what  he 
could  come  up  with.  Smiling,  Joe  says  this  was 
potentially  very  bad  news.  “After  Michael  gave 
it  to  me,  Ron  Moore  shook  my  hand  and  said 
‘Nice  knowing  you,  Joe.’  Michael  had  just 
fired  a  writer  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  failed 
to  successfully  complete  a  rewrite  on  another 
difficult  script.  And  Ron  was  only  half-joking 
that  I  had  been  handed  a  suicide  mission.” 

Joe  sat  and  pondered  the  story,  and, 
although  he  could  see  its  charms,  he  couldn’t 
see  what  to  do  with  it.  Ultimately,  he  decided 
it  was  simply  too  hallucinogenic  for  an  episode 
of  TNG.  However,  he  was  lucky  enough  not  to 
have  to  break  the  news  to  Michael. 

Change  of  direction 

“Fortunately,  Michael  went  off  to  see 
‘Dances  With  Wolves’  and  came  back  to  the 
office  completely  taken  by  the  scene  of  Kevin 
Costner  and  the  Native  American  by  the  fire, 
where  they  try  to  communicate  with  each 
other.  He  told  me  he  wanted,  ‘Two  people,  on 
a  planet;  they  don’t  speak  the  same  language, 
but  after  a  great  struggle  they  finally  break 
through  to  understanding.’  And  I  said,  ‘1  can 
do  that.’  So  I  threw  out  the  original  script, 
kept  the  title  and  came  up  with  the  story 
Michael  wanted.  If  he  had  not  seen  'Dances 
With  Wolves’  that  weekend,  ‘Darmok’  would 
never  have  reached  the  screen,  and  I  may  well 
have  been  out  of  a  job.” 

One  of  Joe’s  first  practical  problems  was 
developing  a  form  of  language  that  Picard 


wouldn’t  be  able  to  understand.  In  STAR 
TREK  the  crew  happily  travel  around  the 
Galaxy  encountering  countless  races  who 
appear  to  speak  English;  this  is  explained 
away  by  the  use  of  the  universal  translator 
an  almost  magical  device  that  can  instanta¬ 
neously  translate  any  language.  Somehow, 
Joe’s  aliens  would  need  to  speak  a  language 
that  baffled  the  technology. 

“Our  understanding  of  the  universal 
translator  at  the  time  was  pretty  vague,”  he 
says.  “No  episode  had  unambiguously  estab¬ 
lished  what  was  going  on,  and  nobody  on  the 
staff  had  it  worked  out.  I  assumed  it  used  a 
vast  database,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
languages  and  some  sophisticated  knowledge 
of  deep  grammatical  structures  common  to 
all  humanoid  life  forms. 

“The  problem  I  had  in  terms  of  story  was 
that  I  wanted  Picard  and  Dathon  to  actually 


speak  to  each  other,  rather  than  try  to 
communicate  through  gestures  or  miming. 
But  what  the  alien  was  saying  had  to  be 
meaningless  to  Picard,  or  else  the  story 
Michael  wanted  me  to  tell  could  not 
happen.  I  needed  an  informing  concept. 
The  poet  and  translator  of  Dante,  John 
Ciardi,  once  wrote  ‘every  word  is  a  poem’  - 
meaning  that  if  you  look  into  the  history 
of  any  word  you  will  always  get  back  to 
a  metaphorical  image. 

“I  combined  that  notion  with  the  kind 
of  imagistic  shorthand  sometimes  used  in 
ancient  China:  like  ‘Viscount  Yi.’  If  you 
don’t  know  that  Yi  was  a  minister  at  the 
court  of  a  madman  and  what  he  did  to 
survive,  then  you  don’t  know  what  that 
phrase  is  supposed  to  convey.  So  that  was 
the  scheme  I  came  up  with;  the  Tamarians 
speak  exclusively  in  metaphoric  shorthand, 
based  on  their  own  history  and  their  own 
myths.  And  if  you  don’t  know  those  stories 
then  you  don’t  know  what  they  are  trying 
to  say,  even  if  you  understand  each  word 
in  isolation,  which  is  all  the  UT  could 
give  you.” 

Mythological  background 

The  idea  that  the  Tamarian  language 
was  deeply  connected  to  their  mythology 
played  to  another  of  Joe’s  strengths  and 
offers  some  insight  into  why  he  was  such 
a  good  choice  to  handle  this  particular 
story.  Joe  says  that  all  stories  have  a  built-in 
potential  for  the  writer  to  exploit.  Some¬ 
times  that  potential  is  low;  other  times  it 
is  high;  mostly  it  is  somewhere  in-between. 
The  writer’s  task  is  to  make  the  most  of  the 
material  they  are  working  with.  Everybody 


‘Darmok’  was  a  story  about  the  value  of  communication  and  understanding  -  both 
classic  STAR  TREK  themes.  The  alien  captain,  Dathon,  was  willing  to  give  his  life, 
simply  to  teach  Picard  how  his  language  worked. 


Joe  has  always  been  attracted  to  high-concept  characters,  such  Joe  teamed  up  with  Ronald  D.  Moore  to  write  a  version  of  ‘First 
as  Data,  because  they  offer  the  writer  the  opportunity  to  explore  Contact’  that  would  have  been  played  for  laughs,  but  Michael 
the  human  condition;  ‘In  Theory’  examines  what  it  means  to  love,  rejected  it  in  favor  of  a  more  serious  approach. 


has  their  own  strengths,  which  inevitably 
shape  the  stories  they  tell. 

“With  ‘Darmok,’  Michael  handed  me 
the  perfect  vehicle:  two  people  on  a  planet, 
trying  to  understand  each  other.  There’s 
almost  unlimited  potential  because  that’s 
a  metaphor  for  the  human  condition  and 
STAR  TREK  itself.  What  I  brought  was 
several  years  of  serious  study  on  the 
psychology  of  myth,  and  a  lifelong  fascina¬ 
tion  with  ancient  folklore,  combined  with 
my  own  excitement  about  writing  for  STAR 
TREK,  and  an  absolute  dedication  to 
Gene’s  humanistic  vision  -  as  an  aesthetic 
approach,  regardless  of  whether  I  actually 
shared  his  faith  in  human  progress.” 

Old  and  new 

In  the  story  Joe  fashioned,  Picard  begins 
to  grasp  what  Dathon  is  talking  about  when 
he  sees  the  parallels  between  Tamarian 
mythology  and  the  stories  that  were  told 
around  human  campfires.  Specifically,  Joe 
decided  to  use  the  myth  of  Gilgamesh  and 
Enkidu,  which  is  as  old  as  ‘The  Odyssey’  or 
the  Bible’s  account  of  Noah  and  the  flood. 

“In  terms  of  the  TREK audience,  I 
wanted  something  that  we  all  know  and  also 
don’t  know.  We  know  what  ‘Gilgamesh’  is, 
but  either  we  read  it  once  a  long  time  ago, 
or  we  read  around  it.  Most  people  have 
heard  references  to  it  but  have  no  direct 
experience  of  it,  so  it  simultaneously  feels 
both  old  and  new,  which  is  a  quality 


peculiar  to  true  mythology.  I  wanted  Picard  to 
reveal  humanity  as  steeped  in  myth,  just  as 
the  Tamarians  were,  but  in  a  more  hidden 
way,  because  that  too  was  common  ground  on 
which  to  base  an  understanding  between  the 
two  species.  ‘Gilgamesh’  has  elements  that 
parallel  what  Picard  experiences  on  the  planet 
-  so  it  made  sense  for  him  to  refer  to  it.” 


‘Hero  Worship’  was  based  on  the  image 
of  a  child  pretending  to  be  Data,  but 
evolved  into  a  story  about  how  human 
beings  cope  with  loss. 


There  is  also  another  layer  of  mythology  in 
this  story;  Joe  was  intensely  aware  that  STAR 
TREK  itself  is  a  form  of  mythic  storytelling. 

“A  culture’s  mythology  is  typically  a  vast 
collection  of  interwoven  tales  that  take  place 
in  an  alternate  version  of  the  world  and  help 
make  sense  of  the  real  one.  The  setting  tends 
to  be  somehow  ‘outside  time’;  the  characters 
are  somewhat  iconic;  the  themes  appear  to 
be  universal  (though  they  are  actually  more 
specific  to  a  given  culture).  If  you  had  grown 
up  on  the  original  series,  it  was  impossible 
to  escape  the  sense  that  STAR  TREK  had 
become  a  modern  American  mythology.  A 
myth  created  not  just  by  Gene  Roddenberry, 
but  by  dozens  and  dozens  of  writers,  hundreds 
of  production  staff,  and  a  fan  culture  of  tens 
of  thousands.  So,  the  creation  of  that  mythos 
happened  from  both  directions  -  from  those 
making  the  episodes  and  from  those  re¬ 
working  that  same  material  as  the  fans. 

Living  mythology 

“That  made  TREK  a  true  and  living 
mythology,  not  just  a  bunch  of  television 
scenarios  produced  for  passive  consumption. 
‘Who  Mourns  for  Adonais?’ just  knocked  me 
out  as  a  child.  That  same  sense  of  deep  past, 
and  history  of  storytelling,  and  larger  than 
life  characters  informed  everything  I  did  for 
the  franchise.” 

Joe  goes  on  to  say  that  it  was  his  affection 
for  the  original  STAR  TREKthat  made  him 
take  a  writing  position  on  TNG  in  the  first 
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Joe  singles  out  ‘The  Nth  Degree’  as  one  of  his  best  scripts  for  STAR  TREK:  THE  NEXT  GENERATION.  He  says  that  much  of  the  credit 
should  go  to  Dwight  Schultz  who  gave  an  amazing  performance,  and  genuinely  moved  Gates  McFadden  to  tears  in  the  Cyrano  scene. 


place.  He  was  one  of  several  writers  brought 
in  by  Michael  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
season  to  replace  various  people  who  had 
left  the  previous  year.  “STiR  TREK  had  an 
immense  influence  on  my  childhood  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  a  unique  place  in  my  emotional 
history;  sort  of  like  the  first  time  you  fall  in 
love.  As  a  result,  nothing  that  came  after  those 
original  three  seasons  could  ever  come  close 
to  what  I  expected  of  STAR  TREK -  not  the 
movies,  and  not  the  first  season  of  TNG  - 
after  which,  I  stopped  watching.  But  when  1 
was  offered  the  chance  to  write  for  the  show, 
the  name  was  enough.” 

Informing  ideas 

Joe’s  ‘audition  piece’  was  a  rewrite  on 
‘Clues,’  and  he  says  that  Michael  originally 
offered  him  a  staff  job  because  he  caught  the 
voices  of  the  characters  well.  Michael  remem¬ 
bers  that  he  soon  came  to  appreciate  Joe  for 
other  reasons;  in  particular,  he  found  that  Joe 
brought  what  he  describes  as  an  “intellectual” 
approach  to  storytelling  that  provided  the 
writing  staff  with  another  color  in  the  pallet 
of  stories  they  could  tell. 

“Everybody  on  staff  approached  stories 
in  their  own  way,”  Joe  says.  “Ron  [Moore] 
would  start  with  a  character; Jeri  [Taylor] 
with  an  emotion;  Brannon  [Braga]  with  an 
image.  I  usually  prefer  working  outward  from 
an  abstract  idea  when  I  come  up  with  stories, 
or,  if  it’s  a  story  I  am  assigned,  I  try  to  recon¬ 
ceive  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  some  kind  of 
intellectual  underpinning.” 


He  goes  on  to  say  that  this  approach  to 
storytelling  has  inevitably  drawn  him  to  the 
series’  high-concept  characters.  “I  always, 
always  prefer  the  overtly  ‘sci-fi’  characters. 

On  TNG,  that  was  Data  -  nobody  else  came 
close;  Spock  is  to  Data  is  to  Odo  is  to  the 
Doctor  is  to  Seven  of  Nine.  Those  are  my 
favorite  TREK  characters,  and  they  all  share 
the  fact  that  they  are,  in  some  profound 
sense,  ‘alien.’  It  has  always  been  the  case  that 
science  fiction  allows  you  to  examine  philo¬ 
sophical  questions  about  humanity  in  a  way 
that  mainstream  fiction  never  can.  Alien,  or 
partly  alien,  characters  make  that  possible 
because  they  put  ‘normality’  into  sharp  relief. 
To  me,  that’s  the  importance  of  the  genre, 
and  by  extension,  STAR  TREK.” 

Working  together 

Thus,  it’s  not  surprising  that  Data  is  the 
major  figure  in  many  of  the  stories  Joe  wrote 
for  TNG;  for  example,  in  the  fourth  season,  he 
and  Ron  Moore  collaborated  on  ‘In  Theory.’ 
The  story  the  two  men  came  up  with  offered 
them  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  what  it 
meant  to  be  in  love,  precisely  because  Data 
was  incapable  of  it.  “I  seem  to  recall  Ron  and 
I  almost  simultaneously  saying,  ‘How  would 
Data  fall  in  love?’  And  things  proceeded 
naturally  from  there.” 

Joe  has  very  fond  memories  of  working 
with  Ron  on  this  episode,  and  adds  that  they 
had  a  lot  in  common.  “Ron  is  great,  and  not 
just  a  great  writer.  What  fans  probably  never 
quite  realize  is  how  funny  he  is.  Some  of  my 


fondest  memories  from  TNG  involve  goofing 
with  Ron;  goofing  on  STAR  TREK  as  much 
as  anything  else.  We  share  a  deep,  deep 
affection  for  the  original  series,  and  the 
temptation  to  launch  into  impressions  and 
parody  at  a  moment’s  notice  was  impossible 
to  pass  up.” 

This  tendency  to  ‘goof’  actually  resulted 
in  the  only  script  that  Michael  ever  took 
away  from  either  writer.  In  the  fourth 
season,  they  produced  a  radically  different 
version  of  ‘First  Contact,’  which  treated 
the  material  rather  less  seriously  than  the 
finished  episode.  As  Joe  recalls,  this  was 
another  troubled  episode  that  went  through 
several  different  drafts. 

Too  funny 

“At  some  point,  the  teleplay  was  assigned 
to  Ron  and  me  as  a  team.  We  wrote  what, 
in  my  opinion,  was  a  really  funny  script, 
because  we  both  responded  to  the  potential 
humor  of  the  premise.  But  Michael  saw  it 
very  differently;  much  more  serious  and 
dramatic  than  we  did.  And,  unless  memory 
fails  me,  this  was  the  only  time  he  ever 
took  a  script  away  from  me  or  Ron  and 
completely  rewrote  it  -  enough  to  arbitrate 
for  shared  teleplay  credit.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  having  the  credits  reflect  actual 
work,  so  I  did  not  begrudge  that  situation 
at  all.  But  I  feel  that  our  version  worked 
just  fine  and  would  still  have  made  for 
a  successful,  if  much  lighter,  episode.” 

Asked  to  examine  exactly  what  makes  an 
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For  Joe,  the  joy  of  ‘Conundrum’  was  seeing  what  assumptions  The  alien  interloper  Mac  Duff  provided  the  episode  with  a  sense 

the  crew  made  about  themselves.  Worf,  for  example,  decided  of  mystery.  Unlike  the  crew,  the  audience  knew  that  he  wasn’t 

he  was  in  charge,  while  Data  assumed  he  was  a  barman.  ‘supposed’  to  be  there,  but  they  had  no  idea  what  he  was  up  to. 


episode  successful,  Joe  responds  by  saying 
that  in  the  best  stories  a  fresh  sci-fi  premise 
is  worked  through  a  particular  character,  in 
a  way  that  has  real  meaning  for  them.  After 
‘Darmok,’  he  thinks  the  best  episode  of 
TNG  he  wrote,  was  ‘The  Nth  Degree,’  in 
which  Barclay  was  given  vastly  accelerated 
intelligence  by  an  alien  probe. 

“I  think  this  episode  is  closer  to  the  spirit 
of  the  original  series  than  anything  I  wrote 
for  the  franchise.  It  has  a  great  central  char¬ 
acter,  a  simple,  iconic  premise,  and  it  just 
keeps  escalating  into  a  grander  and  grander 
adventure.  Barclay  is  a  great  character  and 
Dwight  Schultz  is  a  great  actor,  and  so  it 
just  started  from  there.  The  essence  of 
Barclay  is  that  he  is  incompetent  at  almost 
everything  he  tries  to  do,  so  I  wondered 
what  would  happen  if  he  started  to  become 
MORE  competent  -  to  excel  beyond  his 
own  fantasies.  What  would  that  do  to  his 
self-image,  and  how  would  that  change  the 
way  he  looked  in  the  eyes  of  the  crew?” 

Based  on  ideas 

In  this  case,  the  idea  provided  Joe  with 
a  solid  platform  on  which  to  build  his  story, 
but  there  were  other  times  when  he  felt  that 
the  ideas  and  plots  they  were  working  with 
simply  weren’t  as  interesting;  for  example 
he  dismisses  ‘Legacy’  -  in  which  the  crew 
are  tricked  by  Tasha  Yar’s  younger  sister  - 
as  “rough  and  clumsy,”  but  adds  that,  even 
in  the  weakest  episodes,  he  always  tried  to 


find  one  really  good  moment  that  made  the 
story  worth  telling.  “That  moment  here  is  the 
expression  on  Data’s  face  after  he  walks  out 
of  Riker’s  office  and  glances  down  at  the 
token  from  Ishara  still  in  his  hand.  The 
hint  of  pain  in  Brent’s  eyes  does  it  for  me.” 

Finding  the  key 

In  other  episodes,  he  remembers  the  trick 
was  finding  an  extra  element  that  exploited 
the  basic  premise  in  an  interesting  way.  “[For 
‘Hero  Worship’]  Hilary  Bader  pitched  what 
amounted  to  a  single  image:  a  little  kid  follows 
Data  around  and  tries  to  imitate  him.  On  the 
basis  of  that  charming  visual  alone,  Michael 
bought  the  story.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  staff 
effort  to  build  a  story  around  the  central 
notion  of  a  child  acting  like  he  is  Data. 
Making  that  action  come  out  of  a  terrible 
trauma  rather  than  just  a  whim  was  one 
key.  I  sustained  the  dynamic  for  as  long 
as  possible  by  invoking  a  dictum  from 
Jungian  psychology:  ‘the  symptom  is  the 
cure.’  Though  Troi  does  not  say  those  exact 
words,  she  does  tell  Picard  they  have  to  let 
the  kid  continue  with  his  android  fantasy  -  the 
symptom  until  his  psyche  drops  it  naturally. 
The  mimicry  allows  him  to  both  repress  the 
guilt  he  feels  over  his  parents’  death,  and  also 
gives  him  the  strength  he  needs  to  overcome  it 
and  help  the  Enterprise  avoid  the  same  disaster 
that  destroyed  the  Vico.” 

Something  similar  happened  with  ‘Conun¬ 
drum.’  This  time  around  Michael  had  bought 


the  idea  of  a  story  in  which  the  crew  suffered 
from  amnesia,  but  it  took  the  writing  staff 
some  time  to  work  out  what  to  do  with  the 
basic  premise. 

“I  came  up  with  the  idea  that  the  amnesia 
was  directed  toward  an  end:  that  an  alien 
was  using  the  crew  for  his  own  purpose  -  the 
commission  of  a  violent  act  of  war  -  but  that 
our  characters’  moral  compasses  would  never 
stop  functioning  in  that  situation,  even  if 
their  memories  were  gone.  Michael  liked 
those  ideas  and  kept  the  story  alive.  An 
outside  writer  was  assigned  the  teleplay,  and, 
when  it  came  in,  Michael  gave  me  the  rewrite. 

“The  basic  principle  here  was  that  the 
crew’s  underlying  personalities  don’t  change  — 
they  remain  the  characters  we  know.  Worf  is 
still  the  warrior;  Picard  is  still  the  diplomat; 
Riker  the  ladies’  man;  and  so  forth.  The  fun 
is  how  quickly  those  personalities  come  back 
to  the  fore,  despite  the  loss  of  memory.” 

Not  enough 

There  is  no  question  that  Joe  was  happiest 
writing  episodes  that  have  strong  ideas  under¬ 
pinning  them;  he  is  certainly  less  happy  with 
the  final  episode  he  wrote  as  a  member  of 
the  TNG  staff  ‘Time’s  Arrow,  Part  1.’ 

“I  was  never  able  to  find  a  particular  theme 
or  intellectual  thread  to  pull  everything 
together;  that  was  a  result  of  the  somewhat 
scattershot  development  process  for  this 
episode.  One  of  us  came  up  with  the  idea 
of  Data  finding  his  own  head  in  a  cave  -  that 
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may  have  been  what  started  it  -  but  the  basic 
story  very  much  came  together  in  a  room  full 
of  people,  informed  by  a  profusion  of  images 
and  themes  from  the  entire  staff.  We  did  have 
the  notion  of  fate,  with  the  fact  that  Data 
seemed  doomed  to  die,  and  that  was  touched 
upon  in  the  script,  but  it  wasn’t  enough.” 

Joe  is  also  uncomfortable  about  the  fact 
that  when  he  was  writing  ‘Part  1’  he  didn’t 
know  how  the  story  would  end.  Michael  is 
very  much  a  proponent  of  writers  finding  out 
how  a  story  works  as  they  write  it,  and  he  was 
happy  that  the  staff  would  be  able  to  write  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  when  they  returned 
from  their  summer  break.  This  approach 
certainly  worked  for  him  when  he  wrote  ‘The 
Best  of  Both  Worlds,’  but  Joe  says  he  prefers 
to  take  a  different  tack. 

Endings  and  beginnings 


In  the  Season  Five  diffhanger,  Data  was  confronted  with  his  own  head,  which  had  been 
found  during  an  archaeological  dig  in  San  Francisco.  The  idea  that  Data  couldn’t  escape 
his  own  fate  was  important  to  ‘Time’s  Arrow,’  but  Joe  feels  that  it  didn’t  provide  enough 
of  a  theme  for  the  story  as  a  whole. 


need  at  least  a  couple  of  plot  moves  and 
maybe  a  final  image  to  work  toward. 

“‘Time’s  Arrow’  supports  my  point.  None 
of  us  knew  what  ‘Part  2’  was,  and  I  had  virtu¬ 
ally  nothing  to  do  with  it,  since  I  had  left  the 
country  by  then;  as  a  result,  it  is  disjointed 
and  not  particularly  informed  by  ‘Part  1.’ 

“More  crucially,  ‘Part  T  is  not  informed  by 
‘Part  2.’  This  is  a  significant  point,  because 
what  often  happens  when  you  write  a  two-part 
episode  is  that  something  great  you  come  up 
with  in  the  second  half  will  not  work  unless 
it  is  set  up  by  something  in  the  first  half.  So 
you  have  to  go  back  and  do  some  rewriting 
on  ‘Part  1.’  Obviously  that’s  impossible  if 
that  has  already  been  completely  written 
and  shot!” 


Real  people 

However,  despite  these  reservations, 
there  are  many  things  that  Joe  does  like 
about  ‘Time’s  Arrow.’  In  particular,  he 
enjoyed  having  the  opportunity  to  write 
dialogue  for  some  real  historical  char¬ 
acters  -  Samuel  Clemens  (better  known 
as  Mark  Twain)  and  Jack  London. 

“I  had  gone  through  a  Jack  London 
phase’  a  few  years  previously,  so  when 
Michael  suggested  putting  him  in  I 
thought  it  was  a  fun  idea.  As  for  Twain, 
I’m  extremely  happy  with  the  way  his 
dialogue  turned  out;  I  immersed  myself 
in  Twain’s  non-fiction  writings  in  the 
weeks  before  doing  this  script,  and  the 
speeches  in  ‘Time’s  Arrow’  reflect  not  just 


Joe  took  great  pleasure  in  writing 
dialogue  for  Samuel  Clemens  (aka 
Mark  Twain)  and  went  to  some  trouble 
to  research  his  ideas  and  the  way 
he  expressed  them. 


“1  think  if  you  really  look  at  the  evidence, 
with  the  exception  of  ‘The  Best  of  Both 
Worlds,’  the  best  two-parters  in  TREK  were 
written  by  the  same  writer  or  writing  team, 
working  as  if  they  were  doing  a  single  story, 
not  two  disconnected  parts.  Just  like  writing 
a  movie;  you  would  never  conceive  half  a 
movie.  Even  if  you  don’t  know  exactly  how 
the  second  half  will  work  out,  I  do  think  you 


his  verbal  style,  but  also  his  philosophical 
biases.  The  actor  playing  him  was  so  excited 
by  the  result  that  I  think  he  went  off  and 
did  a  one-man  Twain  show. 

“The  challenge  is  you  can’t  just  make 
everything  up  since  your  characters  are 
based  in  reality;  the  advantage  is  you  have 
the  core  of  a  character  to  work  with  and 
you  don’t  have  to  make  it  all  up.  You’ve 
already  got  a  strong  personality  there. 

“I’m  a  huge  believer  in  doing  research. 
What  you  write  has  to  come  from  some¬ 
where,  and  if  it  isn’t  from  conscious 
research  or  direct  experience  then  it  will 
reflect  unconscious  borrowings.  A  Twain 
character  based  on  what  Samuel  Clemens 
really  sounded  like  and  really  thought  is 
much  better  than  a  Twain  based  on  some 
half-forgotten  movie  I  might  have  seen 
20  years  ago.” 

High  mark 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  work  on 
‘Time’s  Arrow,  Part  1,’  which  he  co-wrote 
with  Michael,  Joe  was  ready  to  take  a  break. 
He  had  spent  two  years  on  the  TUG  staff, 
and  felt  it  was  time  to  try  something 
different.  So  he  packed  his  bags  and  moved 
to  Italy,  but  he  continued  to  write  for  the 
series,  sending  his  ideas  in  by  fax.  “I  did 
a  few  more  scripts  while  overseas,  and  a 
couple  of  stories  for  DS9,  then  came  back  to 
four  years  on  staff  at  VOYAGER,  and  some 
of  my  favorite  episodes  of  the  franchise. 

But,  in  many  ways,  nothing  could  ever 
match  those  two  seasons  on  TUG.  STAR 
TREK  was  hitting  a  high  mark  in  popular 
culture  -  a  level  of  excitement  and  reso¬ 
nance  never  achieved  before  or  since.  And 
we  were  very  lucky  to  be  part  of  it.” 
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Briefing:  The  Bajorans 


Bajor  and 
Meet 


Initially,  many  Bajorans  were  suspicious 
of  Starfleet  when  they  offered  to  help 
them  rebuild  their  world,  but  after  some 
teething  problems,  and  a  lot  of  hard  work 
by  Benjamin  Sisko,  they  became  firm 
and  trusted  allies. 


The  relationship  between 
Bajor  and  Starfleet  began 
with  great  suspicion  on  behalf 
of  many  Bajorans,  but  later 
turned  to  one  of  great  trust  as 
they  fought  alongside  one  another 
against  a  common  enemy. 

In  the  early  2360’s  Starfleet 
was  aware  that  the  Bajorans 
faced  the  stark  choice  of 
remaining  on  their  own  world 
under  the  rule  of  the  Cardassians, 
or  living  in  poverty  as  refugees  on 
numerous  border  worlds.  But  they 
did  not  realize  just  how  much  the 
Bajorans  were  suffering,  and  they 
largely  stood  by  as  Bajoran  exiles 
conducted  their  own  affairs  on 
refugee  settlements,  such  as 
the  one  on  Valo  II. 

Time  for  intervention 

By  2368,  however,  Starfleet 
was  forced  to  intervene  after 
Bajoran  extremists  purportedly 


attacked  a  Federation  colony 
on  Solarion  IV.  The  crew  of  the 
U.S.S.  Enterprise  NCC-1701-D 
were  ordered  to  track  down 
the  perpetrator  of  this  terrorist 
attack  -  believed  to  be  a  Bajoran 
freedom  fighter,  named  Orta. 

Surprising  revelations 

During  the  search  for  the 
outlaw,  it  was  learned  that 
not  only  were  the  Bajorans 
not  responsible  for  the  attack, 
but  also  that  the  treatment  they 
had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Cardassians  was  much  worse 
than  was  previously  believed. 
Those  Bajorans  who  had  remained 
on  their  homeworld  were  violated 
and  tortured  in  the  most  brutal 
ways,  while  those  who  had  relo¬ 
cated  were  living  in  extreme 
indigence,  with  barely  enough 
food  to  survive. 

A  year  later,  after  the 


In  the  early  2360’ s  most  Federation  citizens  were  unaware  of  the  poverty 
in  which  Bajoran  refugees  were  forced  to  live  in  order  to  avoid  the  brutal 
treatment  they  received  from  the  Cardassians  on  their  own  world. 


Second  occupation 

Despite  the  fact  that  Bajorans  such  as  Ensign  Ro 
Laren  and  Ensign  Sito  Jaxa  had  served  with  Starfleet, 
the  full  extent  of  their  peoples’  suffering  at  the  hands 
of  the  Cardassians  was  not  widely  known  until  Captain 
Picard  was  ordered  to  track  down  the  leader  of  a 
group  of  Bajoran  terrorists,  named  Orta.  During  this 
mission,  Picard  experienced  first-hand  what  this  once 
proud  nation  had  been  reduced  to.  The  Federation  had 
stood  by,  unaware  of  the  brutality  that  the  Bajorans 
endured,  as  it  had  taken  place  in  what  was  considered 
Cardassian  territory.  However,  after  the  Cardassians 
withdrew  from  Bajor  in  2369,  Captain  Picard  was 
determined  that  they  should  be  helped,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  strongest  proponents  for  their 
entry  into  the  Federation.  This  began  an  often  difficult 
relationship  between  Bajor  and  Starfleet,  but  one 
which  ultimately  helped  the  Bajorans  to  survive. 


Star  fleet’s  involvement  with  the  Bajorans  really  began  after  Ensign  Ro 
highlighted  the  plight  of  her  people  to  Captain  Picard  in  2368. 
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Bajor  and  Starfleet 
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Sisko  became  a  religious  icon  to  the  Bajorans  Starfleet  was  almost  forced  to  withdraw  from  Starfleet  demonstrated  that  they  were  fully 

after  he  was  named  Emissary,  and  this  helped  Bajor  after  the  Circle  took  control  of  DEEP  SPACE  committed  to  helping  the  Bajorans  by  fighting 

the  relationship  between  Bajor  and  Starfleet,  NINE,  but  their  coup  was  ultimately  discredited.  alongside  them  on  numerous  occasions. 


Cardassians  withdrew  from 
Bajor,  Starfleet  was  only  too 
happy  to  answer  the  provisional 
government’s  call  for  help.  But 
many  Bajorans  who  had  fought 
so  hard  for  independence  were 
against  requesting  outside 
support;  they  felt  that  they 
were  merely  swapping  one  over- 
lord  for  another,  and  that  they 
should  stand  up  for  themselves. 

But  the  reality  was  that  the 
40-year  Cardassian  occupation 
had  left  Bajor  bereft  of  resources, 
and  they  were  without  any  way 
of  sustaining  themselves.  They 
needed  help,  not  merely  to 
rebuild  their  shattered  world, 
but  also  to  help  bring  stability 
to  their  warring  ruling  parties, 
who  had  turned  on  one  another. 

Bajor  had  little  or  no  ability  to 
defend  itself,  and  military  support 
became  even  more  paramount 
after  Commander  Sisko,  who  had 
been  assigned  to  take  over  the 
administration  of  Deep  Space 
Nine,  discovered  the  Bajoran 
wormhole.  This  instantly  made 
Bajor  one  of  the  most  strategically 


important  placed  worlds  in  the 
quadrant.  Without  the  military 
might  of  Starfleet,  the  Bajorans 
knew  the  Cardassians  would 
be  back  to  claim  the  wormhole 
and  its  inherent  commercial 
opportunities  for  themselves. 

Mutual  misgivings 

At  first,  the  Bajorans  did  not 
know  if  they  could  trust  Starfleet 
to  protect  them,  and  people  such 
as  Major  Kira  felt  that  they  had  no 
business  being  there.  For  his  own 
part,  Sisko  had  deep  reservations 
about  his  task,  but  slowly  they 
learned  to  work  with  one  another. 

Starfleet  began  to  earn  the 
trust  of  the  Bajorans  by  first 
upgrading  the  space  station,  in 
particular  its  defensive  systems. 
They  then  helped  to  reconstruct 
Bajor’s  fragile  economy,  which 
had  been  devastated  by  the 
poisoned,  and  therefore  useless, 
farmland  that  had  been  left  by 
the  Cardassians. 

Sisko  was  also  instrumental  in 
helping  to  forge  a  trusting  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Bajorans,  especially 


after  he  discovered  the  wormhole 
and  was  named  the  Emissary, 
one  of  their  most  important  reli¬ 
gious  figures.  Sisko’s  dual  role 
as  a  Bajoran  religious  figure  and 
a  Starfleet  officer  helped  to 
build  bridges  between  Bajor 
and  Starfleet,  as  it  reassured 
the  Bajorans  that  they  really  did 
have  their  best  interests  at  heart. 

This  did  not  happen  overnight, 
however,  and  there  were  occa¬ 
sions  when  Starfleet  policy 
angered  the  Bajorans,  such 
as  when  Sisko  refused  to  grant 
asylum  to  Tahna  Los,  who  was 
a  Bajoran  terrorist  still  fighting 
the  Cardassians.  Sisko’s  refusal 
to  stop  the  secular  teaching  about 
the  wormhole  in  the  school  on 
Deep  Space  Nine  also  caused 
problems  with  some  Bajorans. 

Matters  really  came  to  a  head 
in  2370,  when  Starfleet  was 
almost  forced  to  leave  Bajor  after 
a  Bajoran  faction  known  as  the 
Circle  took  control  of  Deep  Space 
Nine.  Starfleet  was  unable  to  get 
involved,  as  it  was  viewed  as  an 
internal  Bajoran  matter,  but, 


fortunately,  evidence  came  to 
light  that  the  Cardassians  were 
supplying  the  Circle  with  arms, 
and  their  attempted  coup  failed. 

With  Starfleet  reinstated  aboard 
Deep  Space  Nine,  a  greater  under¬ 
standing  developed  as  they 
worked  alongside  the  Bajorans. 
Matters  improved  so  much  that 
by  2373  Bajor’s  petition  to  join 
the  Federation  was  accepted  -  a 
decision  that  was  met  with  delight 
by  the  previously  distrustful  Kira. 

Ironically,  having  worked  so 
hard  to  foster  relations  with  Bajor, 
Sisko  ended  up  advising  them  to 
postpone  membership  and  sign  a 
non-aggression  pact,  based  on  a 
dire  vision  of  Bajor’s  destruction 
he  received  from  the  Prophets. 

Power  struggle 

This  proved  to  be  a  wise 
move  as  during  the  course  of 
the  Dominion  War,  Deep  Space 
Nine  was  taken  over  by  Dominion- 
Cardassian  forces,  and  Bajor 
would  once  again  have  been  plun¬ 
dered  had  it  not  been  for  the  pact. 

Starfleet  refused  to  abandon 
Bajor,  and  were  fortunately  able 
to  reclaim  the  station  in  2374. 
After  this,  the  Bajorans  and 
Starfleet  fought  side  by  side  at 
the  forefront  of  the  war,  before 
the  Dominion  was  finally  defeated. 

Despite  their  initial  misgivings, 
the  Bajorans  were  extremely 
grateful  for  Starfleet’s  support,  as 
without  it  they  would  surely  have 
succumbed  to  either  in-fighting, 
the  Cardassians,  or  the  Dominion. 
Thanks  to  the  work  of  people  like 
Captain  Sisko,  Bajor  could  finally 
look  forward  to  a  bright  future 
in  which  they  could  regain  their 
former  status  as  one  of  the 
quadrant’s  great  cultural  powers. 


United  front 

In  many  ways,  the  relationship 
between  Kira  Nerys  and  Benjamin 
Sisko  served  as  a  reflection  of  the 
dealings  between  Bajor  and  Starfleet. 

At  first,  they  were  both  marked  by 
distrust  and  cynicism,  but  as  they 
worked  together  mutual  trust  was 
formed,  to  the  point  that  Kira  and 
Sisko,  like  the  Bajorans  and  Starfleet 
personnel  in  general,  were  willing  to  At  first,  Kira  was  hostile  toward  Starfleet  and  Sisko, 

lay  down  their  lives  for  one  another.  but  her  attitude  softened  as  she  came  to  trust  them. 
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The  Bajoran 
System 

The  Bajoran  System  contains 
some  of  the  most  amazing  sights  in 
the  Alpha  Quadrant,  including  a  diverse 
range  of  planets  and  the  Denorios  Belt 
-  the  location  of  the  stunning 
Bajoran  wormhole. 


The  Bajoran  System  is  located  in  the  Alpha  Quadrant  and  comprises 
14  planets  of  which  Bajor  is  the  largest.  Many  of  these  worlds  were  plun¬ 
dered  for  their  rich  natural  resources  during  the  Cardassian  occupation. 


he  Bajoran  System  is  located 
approximately  50  light  years 
away  from  the  core  Federa¬ 
tion  worlds,  far  deeper  into 
the  Alpha  Quadrant  than  Earth’s 
Sol  system,  and  further  away 
from  the  neighboring  Beta 
Quadrant  than  Ferenginar.  The 
closest  neighboring  systems  are 
Cardassian  space  and  the  Valo 
System,  located  in  neutral  space 
very  close  to  the  Cardassian 
border,  and  containing  at  least 
three  habitable  planets. 

The  proximity  with  Cardassian 
space  was  once  a  safe  distance 
at  five  and  a  quarter  light  years, 
but  the  development  of  warp  drive 


ultimately  led  to  the  Cardassian 
Union  reaching  their  neighbors 
and  plundering  the  rich  resources 
of  the  Bajoran  System,  and  Bajor 
in  particular,  after  they  exhausted 
their  own  reserves. 

Early  exploration 

Recent  archaeological  finds 
on  Cardassia  Prime  have  provided 
evidence  that  early  Bajorans 
were  successful  in  crossing  the 
dangerous  Denorios  Belt  between 
the  two  systems.  This  was  done 
as  early  as  eight  centuries  previ¬ 
ously,  in  relatively  flimsy  vessels 
that  used  solar  sails  for  power  - 
an  impressive  engineering  and 


navigational  feat  that  was  kept 
secret  by  the  Cardassians. 

The  central  star  of  the  system 
is  Bajor-B'hava’el,  which  has 
14  planets  revolving  around  it  in 
differing  concentric  orbits.  One  of 
the  closest  stars  to  this  central 
body  is  Orellius  Minor,  an  F-type 
star  located  close  to  the  Alpha 
Quadrant  terminus  of  the  worm- 
hole,  although  not  within  the 
system’s  defined  boundaries. 
Bajor-B’hava’el  did  not  escape 
attention  during  the  Dominion 
War;  a  plan  to  destroy  it  with  a 
hugely  powerful  trilithium  explo¬ 
sive  device  was  attempted  in 
2373  by  a  changeling  duplicate 


of  Dr.  Julian  Bashir,  but  the  plot 
was  successfully  thwarted  by 
Starfleet. 

Extensive  system 

The  14  planets  in  the  Bajoran 
system  include  eight  terrestrial 
worlds,  of  which  Bajor  is  the 
primary  homeworld;  three  gas 
giants;  and  three  ice/rock 
conglomerates.  The  terrestrial 
worlds  are  comprised  of  nickel- 
iron  cores  and  silicate  mantles, 
with  varying  proportions  of 
metals  and  other  elements  and 
compounds.  In  the  case  of  Bajor, 
its  rich  deposits  of  uridium  were 
one  of  the  primary  reasons  for 


Ancient  Bajorans  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 


k'i r 


One  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  recent  times 
has  been  the  revelation  that 
the  ancient  Bajorans  had  the 
ability  to  travel  throughout 
their  solar  system  -  and, 
amazingly,  beyond,  to  the 
region  of  space  now  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  Cardassian 
Union  -  using  their  gracefully 
designed  solar-sail  ships.  In 
2371  Commander  Benjamin 
Sisko  undertook  a  personal 
project  to  construct  a  replica  of  such  a  vessel,  and  during 
a  test  flight  proved  the  theory  that  these  ships  could,  in 
fact,  travel  at  incredible  velocities  -  up  to  the  warp  speeds 
used  by  most  modern  starships. 


fT'ir 


Benjamin  Sisko’s 
graceful  solar-sail 
ship  was  built  to  the 
same  specifications 
the  ancient  Bajoran 
people  used,  and 
proved  that  they 
were  actually 
capable  of  inter¬ 
stellar  travel. 


Sisko  navigated  using 
the  same  tools  that 
were  employed  by 
the  ancient  Bajorans. 


Sisko  and  his  son 
reached  as  far  as 
Cardassia,  where  they 
were  met  by  warships. 
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The  Bajoran  System  found  itself  the  subject  of  a  lot  of  attention,  after 
the  discovery  of  the  stable  wormhole  that  leads  to  the  Gamma  Quadrant. 


TEROK  NOR  was  built  by  the  Cardassians  in  order  to  process  minerals 
that  were  stripped  from  Bajor,  but  it  later  became  DEEP  SPACE  NINE. 


The  Bajoran  System 


Cardassian  occupation,  and  for 
the  construction  of  processing 
facilities,  such  as  Terok  Nor  and 
Empok  Nor  in  the  nearby  Trivas 
System. 

The  three  enormous  gas 
planets  are  hydrogen-helium 
masses,  with  varying  proportions 
of  methane,  ammonia,  sulfides, 
and  metallic  sodium,  and  it  was 
these  that  attracted  the  Cardass¬ 
ians.  They  attempted  to  process 
deuterium  fuel  there;  the  mining 
stations  in  orbit  around  the  large 
gas  giants  are  now  abandoned. 

Located  on  the  outer  rim  of  the 
Bajoran  System  are  three  frozen 
worlds  consisting  of  water  and 
methane  ices;  however,  these 
are  uninhabitable,  due  to  their 
distance  from  the  Bajoran  sun. 

Bajor’s  relative  position 
provides  an  ideal  location  for  the 
development  of  life,  with  two  of  its 
five  moons  capable  of  supporting 
life.  The  fifth  moon,  Jeraddo,  has 
a  Class-M  atmosphere,  but  it  was 


evacuated  in  2369  in  order  for 
its  molten  core  to  be  tapped  as 
a  much  needed  energy  source 
for  Bajor  after  it  was  severely 
depleted  by  the  Cardassians. 

The  colonists  were  controversially 
relocated  to  Bajor  after  Jerrado’s 
surface  was  rendered  uninhabit¬ 
able  due  to  the  toxic  gases 
released  by  the  mining  procedure. 
During  the  Cardassian  occupation, 
a  number  of  Bajoran  fighter  ships 
were  stored  on  Jeraddo  in  an 
underground  facility  and  used 
for  attacks  on  Cardassian 
convoys  within  the  system. 

Secret  installation 

The  fourth  moon,  Derna, 
was  uninhabited  until  early  2375 
when  the  Romulan  Star  Empire 
was  granted  permission  to  locate 
a  field  hospital  there  for  troops 
injured  in  the  Dominion  War. 

The  Romulans’  storage  of  7,000 
plasma  torpedoes  led  to  serious 
concern  over  their  intentions 


toward  Bajor,  and  resulted  in  a 
blockade  by  the  Bajoran  Militia, 
until  Romulan  Senator  Cretak 
agreed  to  remove  the  stockpile 
of  weapons. 

The  second  inhabited  planet 
within  the  system  is  Bajor  VIII, 
consisting  of  six  colonies  and  at 
least  two  moons.  Smaller  Bajoran 
colonies  are  also  located  on  Free 
Haven,  although  their  future  was 
severely  threatened  by  an  attack 
by  Breen  privateers  in  2372. 

Dreon  VII  is  one  of  the  furthest 
Bajoran  colonies  regularly  visited 
by  freighters  from  Bajor,  with 
Prophet’s  Landing  being  the 
Bajoran  colony  closest  to  the 
Cardassian  border,  and  large 
enough  to  warrant  its  own 
governor  and  chief  of  security. 

The  Bajoran  System  is 
renowned  for  containing  various 
temporal  anomalies,  and  astro¬ 
nomical  phenomena  -  not  all  of 
which  are  naturally  occurring.  One 
of  the  most  fascinating  areas  of 


space  in  the  Bajoran  System 
is  the  Denorios  Belt,  a  charged 
plasma  field  which  is  character¬ 
ized  by  unusually  severe  neutrino 
disturbances  and  tachyon  eddies. 

Prize  asset 

The  Denorios  Belt  is  the  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  artificially  created, 
verteron-driven  phenomenon 
known  as  the  Bajoran  wormhole, 
which  allows  vessels  to  travel 
to  the  Gamma  Quadrant  almost 
instantly.  It  is  referred  to  by  the 
spiritual  Bajoran  people  as  the 
Celestial  Temple,  and  they  looked 
upon  its  discovery  as  absolute 
proof  of  the  Prophets’  existence. 
It  has  made  the  Bajoran  System 
one  of  the  most  strategically 
important  regions  in  the  Alpha 
Quadrant  for  the  economic  and 
scientific  opportunities  it  offers 
with  the  Gamma  Quadrant,  but  it 
has  also  brought  the  unwelcome 
attention  of  forces  that  want  to 
control  it  for  themselves. 


Odo  was  an  infant  when  he  was  found  The  Romulans  tried  to  stockpile  weapons  on  the 
in  the  Denorios  Belt,  the  charged  Bajoran  moon  Derna  during  the  Dominion  War,  but 

plasma  field  in  the  Bajoran  System.  the  Bajoran  Militia  formed  a  blockade  to  stop  them. 


In  2373  a  Changeling  posing  as  Dr.  Julian  Bashir 
stole  a  Starfleet  runabout,  with  the  intention  of 
destroying  the  Bajoran  star. 
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Briefing:  The  Bajorans 

A  Guide  to  Bajor 

After  years  of  being  stripped 
of  their  natural  resources  during  the 
Cardassian  occupation,  the  plentiful 
lands  of  Bajor  began  to  flourish  again 
and  recover  their  natural  beauty. 


Bajor  is  a  beautiful  planet, 
renowned  for  its  abundance 
of  natural  resources  and 
the  spirituality  of  its  people. 
But  the  Bajorans  and  their 
world  suffered  greatly  through 
a  decades-long  occupation  by  the 
brutal  Cardassians,  and  this  has 
changed  the  face  of  the  planet 
considerably.  Works  of  art  were 
plundered,  and  the  land  was 
stripped  of  its  mineral  wealth; 
years  of  decay  and  destruction 
have  left  their  mark. 

With  the  Cardassians  gone, 
time  has  healed  the  deep  wounds 
in  the  landscape,  and  Bajor  has 
once  again  risen  in  prominence  as 
one  of  the  loveliest  planets 
in  the  Alpha  Quadrant. 

Regions 

The  planet  is  divided  into 
many  distinct  provinces  and 
regions.  The  Hill  Provinces  is 
the  collective  name  given  to  the 


large,  mountainous  area  of  Bajor 
that  includes  such  regions  as 
Lonar  and  Dahkur,  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  home  of  Colonel 
Kira  Nerys,  Deep  Space  Nine’s 
liaison  officer.  This  was  the  site 
of  a  major  uprising  in  2371,  at 
which  time  martial  law  was 
declared  and  local  government 
suspended. 

Lonar  and  Dahkur  are  linked  by 
Retasha  Pass,  which  begins  in  the 
Dahkur  mountain  range  known  as 
Serpents  Ridge.  Colar  Mountain 
was  the  location  of  a  Bajoran 
resistance  stronghold,  while 
Tanyers  Canyon  is  a  dead  end 
pass  that,  during  the  occupation, 
was  used  by  the  resistance  for 
ambushes;  it  was  also  the  site 
of  the  discussions  that  ended 
the  2371  uprising.  Bestri  woods 
is  another  famous  location  in 
Dahkur. 

The  soil  of  Dahkur  Province, 
as  with  so  many  other  areas, 


was  spoilt  during  the  Cardassian 
occupation,  but  soil  reclamators, 
designed  by  the  Agriculture 
Ministry,  succeeded  in  returning 
some  of  the  area  to  production. 

In  the  years  after  2371,  it  once 
more  became  an  important 
growing  region  for  food  crops. 

The  provincial  capital  harbored 
a  high  population  of  artists,  who 
are,  perhaps,  attracted  by  the 
natural  beauty. 

A  project  to  reclaim  land  in 
Rakantha  Province,  once  one  of 
the  most  fertile  agricultural  areas 
on  the  planet,  was  delayed  by 
the  2371  uprising.  It  had  been 
intended  to  cultivate  crops  there 
for  export  off  Bajor. 

Peninsulas 

There  were  plans  to  irrigate 
and  recover  the  Trilar  peninsula; 
like  the  vast,  once-fertile  plains 
of  the  north-west  peninsula,  this 
land  was  poisoned  and  spoiled 


The  lands  of  Bajor  have  started 
to  recover  from  the  devastation 


wreaked  by  the  Cardassians. 


by  Cardassian  strip  mining.  The 
Perikian  peninsula  contained  an 
underground  cave  system  that, 
during  the  coup  of  2370,  was 
used  as  a  headquarters  by 
Circle  terrorists  also  known  as 
the  Alliance  for  Global  Unity. 

Ilvian  Province  is  located  in 
the  northwest  district  of  the 
main  continent.  It  comprises 
mostly  farms  and  agricultural 
land,  and  grows  a  staple  crop 
of  katterpods.  Jakala  is  the 
main  Bajoran  city  located  in  this 
province,  and  is  the  site  for  the 
major  Ilvian  Medical  Complex. 

Hedrikspool  Province  was  the 
site  of  a  newly  opened  nature 
reserve  in  2370. 

Jalanda  is  a  major  population 
and  cultural  centre,  and  a  leading 
city  in  the  Bajoran  arts.  It  once 
contained  a  prestigious  exhibition 
hall  known  as  the  Jalanda  Forum, 
where  musicians,  including  Varani, 
performed.  This  was  destroyed 


Rejuvenation  of  the  land 

By  the  end  of  the  Cardassian  occupation,  the  soil 
of  Bajor  had  been  raped  of  its  mineral  wealth,  and 
left  virtually  barren.  Since  then,  the  Bajorans  have 
carefully  recultivated  the  land  and  have  nurtured  it 
back  to  health.  Bajor’s  environment  has  prospered 
once  more,  thriving  with  a  rich  variety  of  crops  and 
vegetation;  for  example,  botan  is  one  of  several 
Bajoran  crops  that  are  suitable  for  export,  along 
with  mareka  and  salomgrass.  The  beans  of  the 
katterpod  are  harvested  to  form  a  staple  food  for 
the  Bajorans,  and  another  staple  root  vegetable, 
kava,  grows  to  enormous  proportions.  Jumja  is  a 
Bajoran  tree,  the  sap  of  which  is  used  to  flavor  a 
number  of  foodstuffs,  including  hot  tea  and  a  sweet 
confection.  Feloran  bromeliad  is  a  lovely  flowering 
plant,  the  best  examples  of  which  can  be  found 
in  the  Temple  Gardens  outside  the  capital. 


During  their  occupation  of  Bajor,  the 
Cardassians  ruined  the  land.  But,  with 
help  from  the  Federation,  the  planet 
was  nurtured  back  to  health. 


Bajor  is  now  a  picturesque  world, 
with  many  beautiful  gardens;  the 
plantlife  is  said  to  mirror  the  deep 
spirituality  of  the  Bajoran  religion, 
and  provides  a  serene  and  pleasant 
atmosphere. 
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The  Glyrhond  river  draws  the  traditional 
boundaries  between  the  lands  of  the  rival 
Paqu  and  Navot  villages. 


The  Bajoran  villages  of  the  Paqu  and  Navot  are 
set  within  dark  forests  overlooked  by  mountains 
veiled  in  blue  mist. 


Bajoran  burial  grounds  are  beautiful  places;  the 
gravestones  appear  to  be  aesthetically  designed 
to  blend  into  the  scenery. 


during  the  latter  years  of  the 
occupation,  but  plans  to  rebuild 
the  forum  were  later  championed 
by  many  well-known  figures. 

Cities  and  mountains 

The  city  of  Janir  is  near  Qui’al 
Dam,  which  was  put  back  into 
operation  to  provide  a  reliable 
supply  of  water  to  the  city  and 
surrounding  areas.  Lasuma  is  the 
site  of  a  grain  processing  center. 

The  Jenitza  Mountains  had 
never  been  properly  surveyed 
until  the  agrobiology  mission  of 
2371;  the  science  team  found 
that  almost  every  valley  had  a 
significantly  different  ecosystem. 
This  discovery  resulted  in  the 


expedition  being  extended 
by  several  months. 

Sovain  Valley  is 
surrounded  by 
mountain  ranges, 
and  is  notable 
as  the  site  of 
the  famous 
fight  between 
Li  Nalas  and 
Gul  Zarale. 

Forty-three 
resistance 
fighters, 
including 
the  son  of 
Kai  Opaka, 
were  massacred 
at  their  base  in  another 


valley,  Kendra,  by 
Cardassian  forces. 
Twelve  thousand 
inhabitants  of 
the  region  would 
have  faced  death 
had  Opaka  not 
acted. 

The  famous 
river  Glyrhond 
runs  through 
one  of  the 
harshest 
regions  on 


The  Bajorans 
celebrate  their 
culture  in  a  variety 
of  ways ,  including 
musical  composition. 


the  planet.  It  has  defined  the 
mutual  border  of  the  villages 
of  Paqu  and  Navot  since  the 
treaty  of  2279,  but  was  diverted 
20  kilometers  west  by  the 
Cardassians,  for  use  in  mining 
operations.  In  a  deal  brokered  by 
Deep  Space  Nine’s  Commander 
Sisko,  the  land  gained  by  the 
Paqu  was  returned  to  the  Navot 
in  2369  in  exchange  for  access 
rights. 

Bajor  and  its  lands  will  doubt¬ 
less  become  better  known  if  the 
planet  joins  the  Federation.  Until 
then,  noted  tourist  attractions, 
such  as  the  Fire  Caverns,  remain 
just  one  of  the  many  places  left 
to  fully  explore. 


Aesthetic  landscape 


The  Bajorans  are  a  spiritual  people,  and  this  is 
reflected  in  their  architecture;  the  beautiful 
geography  of  Bajor  is  enhanced  by  the  aesthetically 
pleasing  cityscapes,  which  blend  harmoniously 
into  the  lush  landscapes.  The  buildings  are  made 
from  materials  of  soft,  natural  colors  to  complement 
the  surrounding  vegetation.  The  design  of  the  cities 
consists  of  tall  towers  capped  by  graceful  domes 
and  long,  elegant  spires  that  cut  into  the  blue  skies. 


Long  walkways  appear  to  zigzag  across  the  city  in 
a  maze-like  formation,  while  exquisitely  cultivated 
gardens  are  a  popular  feature,  even  in  the  highly 
populated  regions.  The  cities  also  feature  large 
bodies  of  water,  placed  between  the  walkways  to 
mirror  the  tall  towers.  Such  features  grant  Bajor  a 
luxurious  look  that  is  an  impressive  achievement, 
considering  that  the  planet  was  virtually  destroyed 
during  the  Cardassian  occupation. 


The  cityscapes  feature  tall  skyscrapers  shaped 
like  domes ,  or  rising  like  steeples  above  the 
surrounding  forests. 


The  interior  design  of  Bajor  is  stylish  in  its 
simplicity;  one  example  is  the  light,  spartan 
Orb  rooms  in  the  vedek  temples. 


From  a  distance,  the  Bajoran  cityscapes 
provide  what  most  humans  would  consider 
to  be  a  fairytale  view. 
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The  yield  produced  from  arable  land  was  severely  curtailed  by  the 
Cardassians’  scorched  earth  policy,  which  left  many  farming  areas  barren. 


toxins  and  pollution  damage  in 
the  topsoil  of  the  Dahkur  province 
was  such  that  on  many  farms 
a  minimum  of  six  months  was 
required  to  rejuvenate  the  soil. 
Remarkable  results  were  never¬ 
theless  apparent  after  just  two 
months. 

Simple  life 

The  life  of  a  Bajoran  farmer  is 
simple,  but  harsh;  their  homes 
are  relatively  small,  functional 
huts,  or  cabins  made  of  local 
timber.  Much  of  the  work  is 
done  using  traditional  methods, 
and  there  is  little  evidence  of 
intensive  farming  techniques 
or  heavy  mechanization. 

The  farmers  within  a  given 
province,  although  often  many 
miles  distant  from  one  another, 
are  always  on  hand  to  help  each 
other  out,  and  there  is  a  strong 
sense  of  community.  Many  of 
them  fought  together  in  the 
resistance  movement  against 
the  Cardassian  oppressors, 
sometimes  even  within  the 
same  guerrilla  cell. 

The  farm  workers  wear  simple 
clothes  made  of  rough-hewn,  hard- 
wearing  fabrics,  in  earthen  tones, 
and  they  have  few  comforts, 
although  their  homes  do  include 
small  generator  units  for  heating 
and  lighting  purposes. 

Bajoran  farmers  find  tranquillity 
in  their  quietly  productive  lives; 
they  are  deeply  spiritual,  and  find 
comfort  in  religion.  However,  they 
are  prone  to  superstition;  one 
such  village  was  guided  by  its 
elder,  known  as  the  ‘Sirah.’  The 


problems,  but  the  provisional 
government  soon  realized  that 
they  had  to  somehow  bring  more 
permanent  procedures  into  effect. 

Reclamation  project 

To  this  end,  the  Bajoran 
Agricultural  Ministry  was 
instructed  to  come  up  with  a 
process  that  would  reverse  the 
damage.  After  three  years  of 
intense  research,  with  impatient 
and  expectant  farmers  waiting  on 
their  infertile  land,  small,  portable 
devices,  known  as  soil  reclama- 
tors,  were  finally  developed. 

These  were  highly  sophisticated 
machines,  capable  of  removing 
the  poisons  from  the  land,  and 
thus  detoxifying  the  soil,  making 
it  fertile  again.  Their  application 
was  met  with  huge  relief  by 
the  farming  community  and 
the  hungry  population;  Bajor’s 
eventual  return  to  self-sufficiency 
was  assured. 

A  deal  was  struck  whereby 
the  provisional  government  would 
loan  the  reclamators  to  farmers  in 
the  Dahkur  province  for  at  least 
a  year,  after  which  they  would  be 
relocated  to  other,  equally  needy 
regions.  Under  the  leadership  of 
First  Minister  Kalem  Apren,  the 
main  goal  of  the  provisional 
government,  and  the  majority 
of  Bajor’s  farmers,  was  the 
increased  production  of  adequate 
food  crops,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
local  populace  from  starving. 

The  recovery  of  large  areas  of 
agricultural  lands  was  a  slow  and 
gradual  process  that  demanded 
much  hard  work;  the  level  of 


For  nearly  40  years,  Bajor 
suffered  at  the  cruel  hands 
of  the  Cardassians,  during 
decades  of  brutal  occupation. 
Freedom  was  finally  won  in  2369, 
but  the  Cardassians  left  the  land 
stripped  and  poisoned  -  the 
callous  final  act  of  a  defeated, 
fleeing  army. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Cardassians’ 
departure,  the  Bajoran  provisional 
government,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Office  of  First  Minister, 
had  many  different  priorities  on 
its  hands,  but  none  was  more 
pressing  than  the  feeding  of  its 
own  people.  For  this  purpose,  the 
recovery  of  Bajor’s  agricultural 
capacity  was  of  prime  importance 
to  the  society. 

Former  glory 

The  habitable  continents  of 
Bajor  are  divided  into  many 
provinces,  and  the  geology  and 
climate  varies  dramatically.  Many 
regions  are  mountainous  or  hilly, 
and,  as  such,  are  often  ill-suited 
for  any  form  of  large-scale  arable 
farming.  Before  the  occupation 


one  of  the  main  areas  of  crop 
production  was  the  Rakantha 
province,  a  rich  and  fertile  area 
dedicated  to  its  large  farming 
community;  local  farmers 
produced  huge  quantities  of 
boton,  moreka,  and  salam  grass. 
These  crops  not  only  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  staple  diet  for 
many  Bajorans,  but  were  also 
commercially  desirable.  They 
were  exported  for  many  years, 
and  became  a  vital  part  of  the 
planetwide  economy. 

The  vital  expanses  of  topsoil 
were  poisoned  on  many  farms, 
however,  and  left  only  barren 
wastelands  of  scorched  and 
dusty  earth;  only  the  most  hardy 
of  weeds  grew  there. 

This  pattern  of  wanton 
destruction  was  repeated  by 
Cardassian  forces  across  all 
of  Bajor’s  provinces,  and,  on 
returning  to  their  farms,  many  of 
the  former  freedom  fighters  faced 
the  devastation  wrought  by  their 
enemies.  Aid  brought  in  by  other 
planets  created  a  short-term 
answer  to  Bajor’s  pressing 


Agriculture 

A  major  part  of  Bajor’s  infrastructure 
is  its  large  farming  community;  but,  in 
the  wake  of  the  Cardassian  occupation, 
Bajor’s  farmers  faced  the  difficult  task 
of  healing  their  wounded  world. 


Batoran 


Among  the  many  different  varieties  of  agricultural  produce  harvested 
on  Bajoran  farmlands  are  boton,  moreka,  and  salam  grass. 
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Bajoran  Agriculture 


The  Bajoran  farmers  live  in  small,  timber  cabins,  close  to  the  fields  Life  on  a  Bajoran  farm  is  a  relatively  simple  one.  Modern  technology  is 

in  which  they  work,  and  near  to  naturally  occurring  water  supplies.  eschewed  in  favor  of  a  more  naturalistic  lifestyle,  in  harmony  with  nature. 


villagers  believed  he  protected 
them  from  the  ‘Dal’Rok’  -  a 
phantom-like  phenomenon  that 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  yearly 
harvest  -  by  telling  a  story  to 
drive  away  the  threat. 

Threat  of  civil  war 

For  some  years,  the  Bajoran 
farmers  and  the  planet’s  provi¬ 
sional  government  shared  a 
common  aim,  but  the  death  of 
Kalem  Apren  in  2371  led  to  a 
significant  shift  in  political  policy 
by  the  government  body,  temp¬ 
orarily  headed  by  religious  leader 
Kai  Winn.  She  regarded  the  inter¬ 
stellar  image  of  Bajor,  and  the 
planet’s  impending  economic 
recovery,  as  much  more  important 
than  the  farmers’  attempts  to 
make  their  world  self-sufficient, 
placing  political  standing  ahead 
of  their  welfare. 

Winn  proposed  to  move  all 
the  soil  reclamators  from  Dahkur 
to  Rakantha,  in  an  attempt  to 
make  the  latter  a  significant 
crop  production  area  once  again; 
however,  this  was  before  the  end 
of  the  year-long  time  frame  agreed 
with  the  farmers  from  the  Dahkur 
province.  This  meant  that  their 
farmlands  would  have  to  remain 
uncleansed  and  barren  for 
another  year,  until  the  harvest 
was  brought  in  from  Rakantha. 

The  refertilization  of  Rakantha 
was  a  purely  commercial  exercise, 
and  many  Dahkur  and  Lenar 
province  farmers  refused  to  give 
back  their  reclamators.  Some 
actually  hid  them  from  the  Bajoran 
civil  police,  who  then  seized  their 
farms,  and  put  their  regions  under 


the  control  of  the  militia. 

For  a  number  of  weeks,  an 
extremely  grave  situation  devel¬ 
oped.  At  one  point  civil  war 
threatened  to  break  out;  many 
Bajorans  shared  the  views  of 
Shakaar  Edon,  a  former  resis¬ 


tance  leader  and  farmer  who 
led  the  refusal  to  give  back  the 
reclamators. 

Peace  restored 

Fortunately,  war  was  avoided 
when  Kai  Winn  stepped  down  and 


Shakaar  became  First  Minister, 
with  huge  public  support.  He 
insured  the  fair  distribution  of 
reclamators,  and,  in  time,  the 
valuable  commodities  produced 
through  Bajoran  agriculture  once 
again  attracted  interstellar  trade. 


The  two  leaders 
came  to  a 
compromise  after 
the  successful 
mediation  held 
aboard  DEEP 
SPACE  NINE. 

Woban  of  the 
Navot  and  Varis 
of  the  Paqu 
disagreed  over 
the  ownership  of 
the  lands  near  the 
Glyhrond  River. 


The  Paqu  and 
the  Navot 


The  land  inhabited  by  the 
Paqu  and  the  Navot  is  among 
the  harshest  on  Bajor;  both 
tribes  are  Bajoran,  but  they 
have  been  rivals  for  decades. 

For  90  years  a  treaty  had 
existed  that  established  that  the  Glyrhond 
River  marked  a  boundary  between  their 
territories.  During  the  occupation,  the  river 
was  diverted  into  Navot  territory,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty,  the  Paqu 
claimed  this  land  as  theirs.  In  2369  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  both  sides  arrived  on  Deep 
Space  Nine  where  Sisko  mediated  their 
dispute.  Initially,  the  negotiations  did  not 
go  well;  the  first  day  involved  five  hours 
of  talks,  but  neither  Varis  of  the  Paqu,  nor 
Woban  of  the  Navot,  would  yield.  Varis  was 
willing  to  die  for  the  land,  and  believed  her 
people  would  too.  A  second  day  of  talks 
was  also  unfruitful,  until  Varis  decided 
to  talk  to  Sisko  privately;  she  had  come 
to  trust  him,  and  accepted  his  advice  on 
finding  a  compromise.  Varis  proposed  a  new 
treaty  to  benefit  both  sides:  the  land  would 
be  returned  in  exchange  for  free  trade. 
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Briefing:  The  Bajorans 
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Jeraddo 


Jeraddo,  the  fifth  moon  of  the  planet  Bajor,  was  colonized  by  a  handful  of  hardy 
Bajorans  who  were  fleeing  the  Cardassian  occupation  of  their  homeworld.  Later, 
this  small  planetoid  became  a  source  of  energy  for  Bajor’s  entire  population. 


During  the  Cardassian 
occupation  of  Bajor,  the 
planet’s  fifth  moon,  Jeraddo, 
became  a  safe  haven  for 
many  of  those  who  managed  to 
escape  the  brutal  Cardassians. 

Prior  to  2369,  Jeraddo’s 
surface  appeared  brown  and  blue. 
Its  atmosphere  was  breathable 
by  Bajorans  and  other  humanoids, 
and  the  gravity  constant  was  also 
within  Class-M  parameters.  Bajor 
could  often  be  seen  at  night  from 
Jeraddo’s  surface. 

Flora  and  fauna 

Most  of  the  Bajorans  who 
settled  there  became  farmers; 
occasional  patches  of  mineralized 
clay  needed  to  be  ground  up  to 
enrich  the  soil,  but  in  general  the 
surface  was  covered  with  good, 
arable  land,  noted  for  its 


Mullibok  was  one  of  Jeraddo’s  longest-serving  colonists.  He  stubbornly 
refused  to  abandon  what  he  considered  to  be  his  home ,  even  though  the 
benefits  reaped  from  an  energy  tap  would  help  thousands  of  Bajorans. 


suitability  for  growing  crops 
of  katterpod  beans. 

A  variety  of  brightly  colored 
birds,  insects,  and  other  wildlife 
were  indigenous  to  this  lush, 
green  moon.  A  plethora  of  plant 
life  also  abounded  on  the  planet, 
with  some  of  the  root  plants  being 
fit  for  Bajoran  consumption. 

Energy  transfer 

However,  in  2369,  40  years 
after  the  first  colonists  set  up 
home  on  Jeraddo,  their  idyllic 
lifestyle  was  set  to  change;  on 
Stardate  46844,  the  Bajoran 
provisional  government  began 
a  geothermal  science  initiative 
to  tap  Jeraddo’s  molten  core. 

This  would  start  an  energy 
transfer  that  would  heat  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  homes  on  Bajor. 

It  had  been  scheduled  to  take 


A  distant  moon 


Life  for  the  people  on  Jeraddo  was  primitive,  but  not  unpleasant.  They  built  most 
things  they  needed  themselves,  such  as  furniture,  buildings,  and  farm  implements, 
and  they  made  their  own  clothing.  Mullibok  lived  in  a  comfortable,  handbuilt  cabin 
that  seemed  to  be  dug  partly  into  the  side  of  a  cliff  or  mountain.  No  doubt  this 
arrangement  insulated  the  cabin,  keeping  it  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 
The  building’s  windows  and  doors  showed  the  circular  motif  of  the  Bajoran  people, 
perhaps  providing  a  fond  reminder  of  Mullibok’s  former  homeworld. 


Kira  was  viewed  with 
suspicion  because  of 
her  uniform. 


Kira  Nerys  piloted  the  U.S.S. 
GANGES  NCC-724S4  to  Jeraddo 
in  2369.  Life  signs  were 
detected  on  the  planet,  even 
though  it  should  have  been 
evacuated  in  preparation  for 
a  Bajoran  energy  tap. 


Kira  could  not  convince 
Mullibok  to  evacuate  his 
home.  He  claimed  to  have 
single-handedly  tamed  the 
planet,  and  refused  to 
abandon  what  had  taken 
him  years  to  achieve. 


Mullibok  eked  out  a 
comfortable  existence  on 
the  Bajoran  moon  Jeraddo. 
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Jeraddo 


Kira  became  distressed  when 
Mullibok  was  seriously  injured 
defending  his  home. 


Some  Bajorans  refused  to  leave 
their  colony  peacefully,  and 
struggled  against  their  eviction. 


m 


Forced  eviction 


Major  Kira  Nerys  knew  that  Bajor  needed  the  energy  the  core  tap  would  supply, 
and  that  the  pollution  it  caused  would  kill  anyone  who  remained  on  Jeraddo.  But  the 
major  was  also  sympathetic  to  Mullibok’s  determination  to  stay  where  he  had  built 
his  home.  Just  as  she  and  her  freedom  fighters  “hung  on  like  fanatics”  long  after 
fighting  the  Cardassians,  Mullibok  and  his  friends  were  doing  the  same.  Eventually, 
Baltrim  and  Keena  were  taken  away  by  the  Bajoran  military,  and  relocated  on  Bajor; 
Mullibok  was  injured  in  the  scuffle  to  take  them,  but  was  nursed  back  to  health 
by  Kira.  Time  ran  out,  and  when  the  core-tapping  was  about  to  begin,  Mullibok  still 
refused  to  leave  Jeraddo.  Kira,  frustrated  with  Mullibok’s  attempts  to  put  off  his 
inevitable  evacuation,  destroyed  his  prized  kiln  -  an  act  that  hurt  her  almost  as 
much  as  it  hurt  him.  To  make  sure  there  would  be  no  going  back,  Kira  set  fire 
to  his  cottage  before  she  beamed  him  to  a  waiting  Runabout. 


Major  Kira’s  exhortations  fell 
on  deaf  ears  as  Mullibok  carried 
on  with  his  day-to-day  life. 


place  in  preparation  for  the 
planet’s  coming  winter. 

But  tapping  through  Jeraddo’s 
crust  would  also  release  massive 
amounts  of  sulfur  and  carbon 
compounds  into  the  atmosphere, 
making  the  air  unbreathable.  The 
moon  had  to  be  evacuated,  which 
meant  displacing  a  few  for  the 
greater  good  of  the  power-starved 
Bajoran  people. 

This  decision  was  not  taken 
lightly;  before  deciding  to  go 
ahead  with  the  core  tap,  the  Bajo¬ 
rans  considered  using  a  different 
method,  such  as  phased  energy 
retrieval,  to  produce  the  energy. 
This  method  would  not  affect  the 
planet’s  atmosphere,  but  would 
take  too  long  to  implement. 

Resistance 

Minister  Toran,  the  Bajoran 
provisional  government  official 
who  oversaw  the  project,  was 


aided  by  a  large  team  of  Bajoran 
and  Federation  thermologists. 

Before  the  evacuation,  50 
people  lived  on  Jeraddo;  most  of 
the  colonists  agreed  to  go  peace¬ 
fully,  but  three  of  them,  all  living 
in  an  area  designated  grid  square 
15  delta,  refused  to  leave,  even 
though  they  knew  they  would  die 
if  they  stayed. 

Mullibok,  a  Bajoran  farmer  who 
had  escaped  from  a  Cardassian 
labor  camp  during  the  occupation, 
had  lived  on  Jeraddo  for  40  years; 
he  acted  as  a  spokesperson  for 
himself,  Baltrim,  and  Keena.  His 
friends  also  elected  to  stay,  but 
were  unable  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  as  torture  from 
the  Cardassians  had 
rendered  them 
mute.  Their 
experience  had 
left  them  with 
a  lifelong 


In  her  last  desperate 
attempt  to  evict  Mullibok, 
Major  Kira  took  drastic 
action  and  set  fire  to 
the  colonist’s  home. 


Of  the  SO  colonists  on  Jeraddo, 

47  left  without  a  struggle,  but 
Mullibok,  Keena,  and  Baltrim  refused 
to  be  bullied  out  of  their  homes. 

Mullibok  attempted  to  make  Kira  understand 
that  he  could  not  give  up  all  that  he  had 
achieved  on  Jeraddo. 


dislike  and  fear  of  anyone  who 
wore  a  uniform,  and  this  extended 
equally  to  the  Bajoran  military. 

Baltrim  and  Keena  had  been  on 
Jeraddo  for  18  years,  since  their 
escape  from  the  occupation 
forces  in  2351.  They  lived  close 
to  Mullibok’s  farm,  and  helped 
him  to  grow  katterpods  and  other 
crops.  To  the  young  couple, 
Mullibok  was  something  of  a 
friend,  a  protector,  and  a  father 
figure.  The  old  farmer  claimed 
to  have  been  the  moon’s  first 
colonist,  but,  as  he  was  well 
known  for  telling  tall  stories,  the 
veracity  of  his  statement  is  ques¬ 
tionable.  He  disliked  people  in 
uniforms  as  much  as 
Baltrim  and  Keena, 
but  was  not  always 
openly  hostile, 
and  he  sought 
to  educate  Kira 
about  his  life 
on  Jeraddo. 


Eviction 

Mullibok  and 
Major  Kira  Nerys, 
who  had  been  sent 
to  help  convince  him 
to  leave,  could  not  reach 
an  agreement;  the  Bajorans 
would  not  leave  the  colonists  to 
die,  and,  as  they  would  not  leave 
by  choice,  they  were  eventually 
evicted  by  force. 

After  the  last  colonists  were 
removed,  the  core  tap  could  finally 
begin.  To  most  Bajorans,  the 
destruction  of  this  peaceful  and 
idyllic  farming  community  was 
unfortunate,  but  it  was  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  moon’s  much 
needed  energy  source. 
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Behind  the  Scenes 


Production  Design 

Home  and  Away  in  Season  Five 

In  STAR  TREK:  THE  NEXT  GENERATION’S  fifth  season,  Richard  James  and  his 
art  department  found  themselves  on  board  the  l/.S.S.  Enterprise  NCC-1701-D, 
on  a  variety  of  alien  worlds,  and  in  19th-century  Earth. 


For  the  second  season  running,  the  STAR 
TREK:  THE  NEXT  GENERATION  art 
department  began  their  year  by  shooting 
the  concluding  part  of  a  cliflhanger; 
like  the  Borg  sets  the  season  before,  the 
Klingon  sets  used  in  ‘Redemption’  were  left 
standing  over  the  hiatus,  so  it  was  a  relatively 
simple  matter  to  complete  filming,  although 
several  new  sets  were  built  for  ‘Part  2.’ 

The  next  two  shows  took  Richard  James 
and  his  team  out  on  location,  though,  as  both 
‘Darmok’  and  ‘Ensign  Ro’  involved  filming  in 
Los  Angeles’  famous  Griffith  Park,  they  could 
easily  have  started  to  feel  that  it  was  becoming 
a  home  away  from  home.  “We  selected  a  little 
area  up  at  Bronson  Canyon,  and  we  supple¬ 
mented  the  shrubbery,”  Richard  remembers. 

Fire  risk 

However,  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  in  this 
case,  they  also  recreated  part  of  the  location 
on  the  sound  stage  back  at  Paramount. 

“There  are  restrictions  about  nighttime 
shooting,  and  also,  of  course,  there  are  fire 
restrictions;  you  cannot  have  a  fire  in  Griffith 
Park!  Southern  California  restrictions  are  very 
strict,  naturally,  because  of  the  danger.  We 
did  the  days  on  location,  and  the  nights  on 
stage,  around  the  campfire  and  so  forth, 
so  I  duplicated  the  location  on  the  stage.  Of 
course,  it’s  also  true  that  there’s  always  a  lot 
more  control  when  you’re  back  in  the  studio; 
on  outdoor  locations  you  have  to  work  with 
the  lighting  conditions  and  the  passing  of 
the  sun;  it  can  get  dark  on  you!” 

One  of  the  major  reasons  so  much  of 
‘Darmok’  was  shot  on  location  was  that  it 
created  a  sense  of  scope  that  simply  couldn’t 
have  been  achieved  in  the  studio.  This  was  the 
same  reason  the  art  department  returned  to 


Rick  Sternbach  designed  this  knife,  which  the  Tamarian  captain,  Dathon,  wore  on  the  front 
of  his  uniform  in  ‘Darmok.  ’ 


Sajornj,  Catnf?  K/entuT Stvc/y 
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The  Bajoran  labor  camp  that  featured  in  ‘Ensign  Ro’  was  filmed  on  location  in  Bronson 
Canyon.  Richard  James  asked  Rick  Sternbach  to  prepare  this  sketch  to  show  how  the 
location  could  be  adapted  using  various  pieces  that  could  be  added  to  it. 
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Behind  the  Scenes 


Although  they  were  set  on  worlds  that  were  light  years  apart,  the  planet  in  ‘Darmok’  and  the  Bajoran  refugee  camp  on  Valo  II  were 
both  filmed  on  location  in  Griffith  Park.  In  the  latter  case,  the  challenge  was  finding  angles  that  showed  the  camp  and  not  the  city. 


Bronson  Canyon  to  build  the  Bajoran  labor 
camp  for  ‘Ensign  Ro.’  This  time,  the  problem 
Richard  encountered  was  that  the  location 
was  simultaneously  too  big  and  too  confining. 

“We  had  to  make  it  look  as  if  we  were  on 
the  edge  of  the  camp,”  he  explains,  “and  we 
had  to  redress  it,  to  give  it  a  different  look  for 
each  scene.  You  think  you’ve  got  a  lot  of  stuff, 
but  when  you  go  out  to  these  exteriors  they 
just  dwarf  all  the  items  immediately,  so  we 
kept  calling  for  more  truckloads!  [Property 
master]  Jimmy  Mees  got  a  lot  of  airplane 
containers,  and  we  turned  them  up  and  made 


them  look  like  little  huts  or  whatever.  At 
the  same  time,  it’s  very  confining  up  there; 
there’s  not  much  open  space.  There  are 
some  directions  where  you  can  see  the  city 
[Los  Angeles] ,  so,  of  course,  you  can’t  turn 
the  camera  that  way.” 

Preliminary  sketch 

In  order  to  show  the  producers  what  he 
had  in  mind  for  the  location,  Richard  had 
illustrator  Rick  Sternbach  prepare  a  quick 
sketch  that  showed  how  the  canyon  could  be 
adapted  to  serve  their  needs.  As  Rick  explains, 


These  “Star fleet  Quonset  huts”  were  actually  giant  cutouts  that  were  designed 
by  Rick  Sternbach  and  put  in  the  background  of  the  planet  in  ‘Silicon  Avatar.  ’ 


these  sketches  can  also  be  very  useful  to  other 
members  of  the  art  department.  “Perspective 
sketches,  like  the  one  I  did  for  the  Bajoran 
camp,  were  sometimes  done  to  help  spark 
ideas  for  materials  or  for  spotting  structures, 
as  well  as  to  show  the  producers  the  design 
direction  we  were  taking.” 

Rick  goes  on  to  say  that,  if  the  same  set 
were  being  constructed  on  the  stage,  the  art 
department  would  probably  have  prepared 
a  foam  core  model,  but  obviously  this  was 
more  complicated  when  a  real  location 
was  involved. 

The  fourth  show,  ‘Silicon  Avatar,’  also 
involved  location  filming;  this  time,  the 
production  company  relocated  to  Golden 
Oaks  Ranch  in  the  Santa  Clarita  Valley.  After 
this,  Richard  found  himself  back  on  the  Para¬ 
mount  Pictures  lot  for  a  run  of  shows  that 
were  filmed  entirely  on  his  sound  stages. 


Mr.  Mott’s  barber  shop  was  one  of  several 
Season  Five  sets  that  could  be  built  in  the 
same  place  on  the  sound  stage. 
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Behind  the  Scenes 


Richard  felt  it  was  important  to  give 
the  Romulans  a  distinct  design  ethic. 

Several,  such  as  ‘Disaster’  and  ‘The  Game,’ 
were  bottle  shows  that  were  filmed  entirely 
on  the  standing  sets,  but  others  were  more 
ambitious. 

For  example,  for  ‘Unification’  Richard 
had  to  build  a  Romulan  street  scene.  “The 
Romulan  buildings  were  on  stage,”  he 
remembers,  “but  I’m  assuming  that  they 
didn’t  take  up  the  entire  stage;  hardly  any 
set  was  capable  of  doing  that.  One  reason  is 
that  at  one  end  or  the  other  you  still  have  sets 
from  the  previous  episode,  and  also  building  a 
set  that  would  take  up  the  length  of  the  stage 
—  we’re  talking  over  100  feet  —  would  take 
a  lot  of  time  and  money!” 

Alien  streets 

As  he  explains,  creating  an  alien  exterior  on 
the  sound  stage  presents  the  art  department 
with  a  number  of  very  specific  challenges. 
“You  have  to  approach  any  kind  of  exterior 
almost  as  if  it’s  a  mall;  you  can’t  reveal  cars 
and  transportation  and  so  forth  because  we 
don’t  have  the  space,  nor  the  time  nor  the 
money,  to  develop  those  kinds  of  things,  so 
it  has  to  be  an  area  where  it  just  represents 
pedestrian  business.  If  all  those  aliens  had 
to  commute  from  home  to  work,  it  must 
have  been  underground,  because  we  never 
got  to  see  it!” 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  designers  also 
have  to  insure  that  the  audience  will  under¬ 
stand  exactly  where  they  are.  “You  don’t 
want  it  to  look  like  it’s  on  board  a  ship,  so 
it’s  a  different  approach  from  the  designer’s 
perspective.  Also,  you  try  to  have  some  motifs 
or  identifying  characteristics  that  are  partic¬ 
ular  to  each  group,  like  the  Romulans  or  the 
Klingons.  But  on  Earth  you  don’t  have  people 
that  all  look  the  same  -  you  have  different 
cultures  —  so  it  was  kind  of  funny,  because 
we’d  go  to  the  Romulan  planet  and  there 
would  be  one  race  of  people,  all  doing  the 
same  thing,  looking  alike!” 


Vulcan  transports 

The  Vulcan  transports  in  ‘Unification’  were  the  first  Vulcan 
ships  we  had  seen  in  the  ‘modern’  era.  Rick’s  final  design 
featured  a  warp  ring,  rather  than  twin  nacelles. 
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Rasmussen’s  time  ship ,  which 
appeared  in  ‘A  Matter  of  Time ,  ’ 
was  made  by  building  distinctive 
panels  outside  the  standard  shuttle 
body  that  the  art  department  had  standing  by. 
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Rick  designed  this 
‘scientific  pet  cage’ 
for  the  stick  creature 
in  ‘New  Ground.  ’ 


Behind  the  Scenes 


Lwaxana  and  Alexander  actually  got  to 
bathe  in  a  genuine  cosmetic  mudbath  in 
‘Cost  of  Living.  ’ 

Vulcan  designs 

For  ‘Unification’  Rick  Sternbach  was 
also  responsible  for  designing  the  Vulcan 
ships  that  the  Romulans  were  using  to  trans¬ 
port  troops.  In  the  finished  episode  these  ships 
only  made  the  briefest  appearance  on  screen, 
and  even  then  they  were  barely  visible,  but 
Rick  remembers  that  the  design  process  was 
as  thorough  as  usual. 

“The  commandeered  Vulcan  ships  in 
‘Unification’  followed  a  pretty  familiar 
approvals  flow  of  initial  idea,  producer 
changes,  and  final  concept  to  go  to  the 
modelmaker,  in  this  case  Gregjein.  Since 
we  hadn’t  seen  much  in  the  way  of  Vulcan 
ship  technology,  beyond  the  motion  picture 
shuttle,  it  was  a  bit  daunting  to  home  in  on  a 
true  Vulcan  style,  and  I  can’t  say  I’m  terribly 
happy  with  the  final  result.  Hindsight  always 
invokes  a  desire  for  more  design  time,  which 
might  have  helped.  Perhaps  different  propor¬ 
tions  on  the  annular  warp  ring,  more  curves, 
and  more  positive-negative  surface  detailing.” 

‘Unification’  was  obviously  a  major 
project  for  the  art  department,  and  it  called 
for  a  substantial  amount  of  new  construction. 
However,  Richard  says,  most  of  the  ship- 
based  shows  involved  reworking  set  pieces  that 
had  been  saved  from  previous  shows.  “There 
was  an  area  on  Stage  9  that  played  as  Troi’s 
office  and  was  used  as  a  turnaround  area  for 
sets  that  were  on  the  ship,  because  we  could 
connect  to  the  corridor;  there  was  a  door 
there,  so  you  could  make  entrances  and  exits. 
It  was  right  opposite  where  the  transporter 
pad  was.  We  would  put  the  barber  shop  there; 
the  schoolroom  came  back  several  times;  and, 
like  I  say,  we  built  any  number  of  [sets]  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  were  on  board  the  Enterprise .” 

‘The  First  Duty,’  which  gave  us  our  first 
look  at  Starfleet  Academy,  took  Richard  out 
on  location  again;  this  time,  the  crew  went  to 
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Rick  contributed  several  designs  to  ‘Time’s  Arrow,’  including  a 
suggestion  for  the  Devidians  themselves,  the  Ophidian,  which  was 
‘disguised’  as  a  walking  cane,  and  Data’s  temporal  generator. 
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the  Sepulveda  Dam,  where  a  distinctive 
building  provided  the  basis  of  the  Starfleet 
buildings  —  it  was  significantly  expanded  by 
the  use  of  a  matte  painting.  The  academy 
grounds  were  filmed  several  miles  away,  at  the 
Huntington  Botanical  Gardens  in  Pasadena. 

“It  was  like  taking  ice  to  Alaska,”  Richard 
laughs.  “We  brought  in  a  lot  of  plants,  believe 
it  or  not!  We  supplemented  the  gardens  quite 
extensively  with  our  own  plants,  especially 
where  Picard  was  close  down  with  Boothby, 
working  with  his  potting  and  so  forth.  The 
spot  that  was  chosen  for  that  action  was  way 
off  in  the  distance  from  the  main  building, 
and  we  had  to  put  up  a  potting  shed  and  a 
little  storage  room,  and  then  we  brought  in 
plants.  Of  course,  we  brought  in  stuff  that 
was  indigenous  to  the  gardens,  so  it  didn’t 
stand  out;  we  dressed  it  quite  nicely.” 

Luxurious  mud 

Most  of  the  remaining  shows  that  year  were 
filmed  back  at  the  studio.  Richard  remembers 
that  the  holographic  resort  in  ‘Cost  of  Living’ 
presented  a  rather  unusual  problem,  since  the 
script  called  for  Lwaxana  and  Alexander  to 
take  a  mudbath.  “If  people  are  submerged  in 
a  sunken  tub  the  camera  is  always  going  to  be 
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looking  down  at  them,  so  I  wanted  to  raise 
it  so  that  the  director  had  a  choice;  he  could 
be  down  off  the  steps  and  shoot  them  more 
directly,  or  he  could  rise  up  and  look  down 
at  them.  So  we  built  up,  and  then  we  built 
the  sunken  mudbath  tub.  The  tub  area  had 
to  be  very,  very  well  built  and  reinforced,  for 
the  weight  of  real  mud.  And  we  couldn’t  put 
those  people  —  especially  Majel  —  in  some 
experimental  kind  of  mud,  so  I  said  to 
Dick  Brownfield,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  special  effects,  ‘Don’t  even  play  around 
with  this;  get  the  same  thing  that  Revlon  or 
one  of  those  companies  uses  for  their  spas!’” 

The  final  show  of  the  season  presented  the 
art  department  with  an  enormous  challenge; 
a  large  part  of  ‘Time’s  Arrow’  was  set  in 
19th-century  San  Francisco.  In  order  to  get 
the  right  look,  Richard  made  use  of  some  of 
the  older  buildings  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

“We  shot  the  exteriors  off  Olivera  Street, 
kind  of  an  alley  right  past  the  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  museum  in  old  Los  Angeles.  The 
building  that  we  used  for  an  exterior  was 


Filming  for  ‘Time’s  Arrow’  involved 
a  number  of  real-life  locations ,  from 
downtown  Los  Angeles  to  Pasadena. 


actually  deserted  -  the  red  brick  one,  which 
was  the  hotel,  and  its  little  courtyard.  We 
dressed  all  the  buildings  out  to  make  them 
look  right  and  it  worked  very  well,  I  thought. 

“The  literary  reception  was  shot  in  a 
mansion  in  Pasadena;  they  had  a  ballroom 
that  we  used,  and  we  dressed  it  out.  Actually 
it  didn’t  require  too  much  work,  because  it 
was  beautiful.  Pasadena  was  built  by  wealthy 
Easterners  for  vacation  homes,  and  they 
would  bring  in  architects  from  the  East  Coast; 
that’s  why  you  have  that  very  different  feeling 
than  the  typical  Californian  look,  which  is 
bungalows  or  ranch  style. 

“Then,  of  course,  all  the  interiors,  the  hotel 
rooms  and  so  on,  were  on  the  stage;  we  had 
quite  a  few,  as  I  recall.  Where  we  find  Data’s 
head  in  the  mineshaft,  that  was  actually  done 
in  the  pit,  and  we  made  it  look  like  it  was 
mineshafts.” 

And,  once  again,  the  sets  were  left  standing 
over  the  hiatus,  waiting  for  the  team  to  return 
and  resolve  the  mystery  of  how  Data  had  lost 
his  head  in  San  Francisco.  ^ 
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Century  Aliens 
interviews: 

William  Shatner, 

Nichelle  Nichols, 

Hans  Beimler, 

Jonathan  Dei 
Arco,  John  Dwyer 
Features:  Designing  the  Future, 
Women  of  STAR  TREK,  On  the 
Frontier,  STAR  TREK  Guitar, 
STAR  TREK  VFX:  Levitating 
Commander  Riker 


Ref;  5TM025  &  Ref:  STM2SA 


Volume  2 
Issue  2 


Briefings;  U.S.S. 
Stargazer  NCC- 
2893,  Dr.  Bashir, 
Jupiter  Station, 
Tactics  and 
Maneuvers 
Interviews: 
Roxann  Dawson,  John  Logan, 

Eric  Menyuk,  Bryan  Fuller 
Features:  Designing  Species 
8472,  Designing  Ares  IV,  STAR 
TREK:  VOYAGER  The  Final 
Season,  Q2:  Father  and  Son, 

STAR  TREK:  DEEP  SPACE  NINE 
The  Continuing  Story 
Ref:  STM026 


Volume  2 
Issue  3 


Briefings: 

U.S.S.  Voyager 
NCC-74656, 

Kes,  U.S.S. 

Equinox  NCC- 
72381,  Worlds 
of  the  Delta 
Quadrant 
Interviews: 

Robert  Picardo, 

Rick  Berman,  Michael  Piller, 
and  Jeri  Taylor  on  Creating  STAR 
TREK:  VOYAGER,  Brannon  Braga 
Features:  Greatest  Visual 
Effects,  Greatest  Makeups, 
Greatest  Costumes,  Designing 
STAR  TREK:  VOYAGER 
Ref:  STM027  &  Ref:  STM27A 


Volume  2 
Issue  5 

Briefings: 

Pike’s  Starship 
Enterprise, 

Thomas  Paris, 

Project 
Pathfinder, 

Starfleet  Roles 
Interviews:  Cirroc  Lofton, 
Kenneth  Biller,  Bryan  Fuller 


Features:  Reinventing  the 
Ferengi,  Second  Unit,  STAR  TREK: 
VOYAGER’s  Greatest  Hair,  Marvel 
Comics,  Andre  Bormanis  on 
Suspended  Animation,  Bad 
Behavior,  Designing  the 
Type-12  Shuttlecraft 


Ref;  STM029 


Volume  2 
Issue  6 

V’mVisF  la 

Briefings:  U.S.S. 

bIm’J 

i  Enterprise  NCC- 
1701-E,  Tasha 

1  Yar,  The  Voth, 

1  Galactic 

1  '• 

1  Archaeology 
Interviews: 

Patrick  Stewart 

Features:  Gene  Roddenberry,  On 
the  Frontier  with  John  and  Mary 
Black,  35  Years  of  STAR  TREK, 
Who  is  in  the  Federation? 
Reinventing  the  Ferengi  Part  2: 
The  Melting  Pot,  ‘Starfleet 
Command  Orion  Pirates,’  STAR 
TREK  Sets,  Rick  Sternbach  STAR 
TREK  Illustrator,  Andre  Bormanis 
on  Gravity 
Ref:  STM030 


Volume  2 
Issue  7 

Briefings:  Starfleet 
Ships,  Odo,  The 
Dominion  Fleet, 

23rd  Century 
Aliens 
Interviews: 

Rick  Berman 
Features:  Meet  the  Crew 
of  ENTERPRISE,  Director  James 
Conway  on  the  Making  of 
‘Broken  Bow,’  DC  Comics,  John 
Eaves,  The  Trouble  With  Q, 
‘Enterprise’  Lineage  from 
schooner  to  starship,  Kirk’s 
Mission,  Andre  Bormanis  on 
searching  for  alien  life 
Ref:  STM031 


Volume  2 
Issue  8 

Briefings;  U.S.S. 

Enterprise  Refit, 

K’t’inga- Class 
Battle  Cruiser, 

V’Ger 

Interviews: 

Stephen  Collins, 

Robert  Wise 
Features: 

The  Director’s 
Edition,  Spock 
and  Xon,  Director’s 
Edition  VFX,  Finishing  The  Movie, 
Persis  Khambatta,  Visual 
Effects:  1979,  Robert  McCall, 
Harold  Livingston:  Writing  the 
first  STAR  TREK  movie,  The 
Memory  Wall,  Production  Design, 
The  Props 

Ref:  STM032  &  Ref:  STM 32 A 


Volume  2 
Issue  9 

Briefings:  U.S.S. 

Prometheus  NX- 
59650,  Geordi 
La  Forge,  Iden’s 
Rebellion, 

Starship 
Operations 
Interviews:  Scott  Baku  la, 
Vaughn  Armstrong,  Brannon 
Braga,  Robert  Blackman 
Features:  Designing  the  Klingon 
Battle  Cruiser,  Obscure  STAR 
TREK  aliens,  ‘Starship  Spotter,’ 
‘Ships  of  the  Line’  Calendars, 
STAR  TREK  Science:  Andre 
Bormanis  on  Enterprise  NX-01  ’s 
systems,  Who  is  that  Alien?, 
Hallmark  Christmas  Ornaments, 
A  Versatile  Set 
Ref:  STM033 


Volume  2 
Issue  10 


Briefings:  Delta 
Flyer,  Scotty, 
Klingon  Culture, 
Starfieet 
Uniforms 
2270’s-2340’s 
Interviews: 
Linda  Park,  Jeffrey  Combs, 

James  Horan,  Andre  Bormanis 
Features:  Designing  the 
Inspection  Pod  with  John 
Eaves,  Visual  Effects: 
‘Broken  Bow,’  Designing 
the  Runabout  with 
Rick  Sternbach, 

Borg  Maquettes  with 
Todd  Masters,  STAR 
TREK  Props  from  the 
Smithsonian  Exhibit, 
On  the  Frontier 
with  John  D.F. 
and  Mary 
Black,  STAR 
TREK  Stories: 
The  Secret  of 
the  Mandala 
Chakotay’s 
map  of  the 
Galaxy 


Ref: 

STM034 


Volume  2 
Issue  11 

Briefings: 

Captain  Proton, 

Tuvok,  Freedom 
and  Niagara 
Class,  24th 
Century  Aliens 
Interviews: 

Connor  Trinneer,  John  Fleck, 
Phyllis  Strong  and  Mike  Sussman 
Features:  The  Art  of  Tim  Earls 
for  STAR  TREK:  VOYAGER, 
Storyboards  from  STAR  TREK: 
FIRST  CONTACT,  ‘Canon’  Books  - 
the  books  that  provide  ‘official’ 
STAR  TREK  information,  Will 
Richards’  Artwork,  Unobtainium 
Model  -  the  original  U.S.S. 
Enterprise  NCC-1701  shooting 
model,  On  the  Frontier 
Ref:  STM035 


Volume  2 
Issue  12 

Briefings: 

Shuttlecraft, 

Data,  Irina’s 
Ship,  24th 
Century  Aliens 
Interviews: 

Jonathan 
Frakes,  Maurice 
Hurley,  Armin 
Shimerman, 

Majel  Barrett, 

Features:  DVD 
Box  Sets,  In  the  Beginning  - 
STAR  TREK:  THE  NEXT 
GENERATION’S  birth,  The  Making 
of  ‘Encounter  at  Farpoint,’ 
Imagining  the  Future,  Visual 
Effects,  24th  Century  Props 

Ref:  STM036  &  Ref:  STM36A 

Volume 
Issue  1 

Briefings: 

Are s  IV, 

Miles  O’Brien, 

The  Lokirrim, 

Starfieet 
Equipment 
Interviews: 

Dominic  Keating,  Matt  Winston 
Features:  From  the  Wormhole  - 
how  alien  surfaces  were 
created,  Syd  Mead  on  designing 
V’Ger,  STAR  TREK  props  -  Klingon 
food,  Chief  O’Brien’s  Rank  is 
explained,  Starfieet  Technical 
Database:  Rick  Sternbach  on 
Intrepid  Class  Design  Lineage, 
Image  G,  The  Changing  Face 
of  Gul  Dukat,  ENTERPRISE  Visual 
Effects,  DC  Comics  STAR  TREK: 
THE  NEXT  GENERATION,  Odo’s 
True  Form,  Paint  Your  Own  Borg 
Ref:  STM037 


Volume  3 
Issue  2 

Briefings: 

Federation 
Vessels,  Mirror 
Universe,  The 
Srivani 
Interviews: 

John 

Billingsley,  Brannon  Braga, 

Diana  Muldaur,  Tracy  Torme, 

Rob  Bowmen 

Features:  STAR  TREK  props  - 
Borg  arms,  STAR  TREK:  THE  NEXT 
GENERATION’S  Second  Season, 
Durinda  Wood  on  Season  Two’s 
costumes,  The  Borg  Attack, 
Production  Design:  Richard 
James  and  Season  Two, 

Designing  the  Klingon  Raptor, 
‘STAR  TREK  Bridge  Commander’  - 
Activision’s  new  computer  game, 
STAR  TREK  Stories:  How  to  Build  a 
Shuttle 
Ref:  STM038 


Volume  3 
Issue  3 

Briefings: 

Danube-Class 
Runabouts, 

Delta  Quadrant 
Races,  The 
Nightingale, 

Chakotay 
Interview;  Anthony  Montgomery 
Features:  A  report  on  Grand  Slam 
2002,  Designing  the  Ti’Mur  with 
Doug  Drexler,  The  Magnificent 
Ferengi,  Hans  Beimler  on  STAR 
TREK:  DEEP  SPACE  NINE,  Picard’s 
Family  Album,  Jim  Mees  on  his 
time  working  on  STAR  TREK, 
Durinda  Wood’s  costumes  for 
STAR  TREK:  THE  NEXT  GENERA¬ 
TION,  STAR  TREK  Props,  STAR 
TREK:  The  Experience 
Ref:  STM039 


Volume  3 
Issue  4 

Briefings: 

Admiral 
Janeway’s 
Shuttle, 
Starfieet 
Personnel, 

Son’a  Mission 
Scout  Ship,  Dr.  Crusher 
Interview:  Ethan  Phillips, 
Jonathan  Frakes,  Leonard  John 
Crofoot,  Ira  Steven  Behr 
Features;  Designing  the  U.S.S. 
Enterprise  NCC-1701-C,  THE  NEXT 
GENERATION  Season  Three, 
Vulcans  Acting  lllogically,  Robert 
Blackman  on  costumes  from  the 
third  season  of  TNG,  The  Making 
of  ‘Yesterday’s  Enterprise,’ 

Ref:  STM040 


Volume  3 
Issue  5 

Briefings: 

Project  Genesis, 

Khan  Noonien 
Singh,  the 
Ba’Neth, 

A  Guide  to 
Sickness 
Interview: 

Walter  Koenig, 

Nicholas  Meyer, 

Paul  Winfield, 

Robert  Sallin 
Features:  STAR  TREK  II:  THE 
WRATH  OF  KHAN  -  The  Director’s 
Edition,  ILM  Visual  Effects,  Ceti 
Eels,  The  Genesis  Demo:  How 
CGI  Changed  the  World,  The 
Early  Scripts,  The  Undiscovered 
Country,  The  Art  Department, 
STAR  TREK  II  Costumes, 

STAR  TREK  Stories:  New 
Members  of  Kirk’s  Crew 
Ref:  STM041  &  Ref:  STM41A 


Volume  3 

Issue  6 

Briefings: 

U.S.S.  Centaur 
NCC-42043, 

U.S.S.  Rhode  j 

**  ■  MM 

Island  NCC-  f 

72701,  Stellar  | 
Phenomena. 

Tsunkatse,  Kai  Winn 
Interviews:  Patrick  Stewart, 
Robert  O’Reilly,  David  Ogden 
Stiers,  Ronald  D.  Moore 
Features:  STAR  TREK  NEMESIS, 
An  historic  year  in  space,  THE 
NEXT  GENERATION  Season  Four, 
Production  Design:  Locations, 
sets,  and  starships,  From  the 
Wormhole  with  Robert  H. 
Justman,  TNG  Season  Four 
Makeup,  STAR  TREK  Stories: 

The  changing  face  of  Spot 
Ref:  STM042 


Volume  3 
Issue  7 

Briefings:  U.S.S. 

Enterprise  NCC- 
1701-D,  Sulu, 

The  Dinaal, 

23rd  Century 
Aliens 
Interviews: 

Scott  Bakula,  Michelle  Nichols, 
Brannon  Braga,  Robert  O’Reilly, 
Winrich  Kolbe 

Features:  ENTERPRISE  Visual 
Effects:  Ronald  B.  Moore  and 
Team,  STAR  TREK  in  Las  Vegas, 
STAR  TREK  Makeup,  ENTERPRISE 
Phase  Cannons  and  Grappling 
Hooks,  Starfieet  Technical 
Database  on  Klingon  Weapons 
Ref:  STM043 


To  order  your  back  issues  of  STAR  TREK:  The  Magazine 
Make  a  note  of  the  reference  number  and  please  call:  1-877-612- 
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OR  order  online  at:  www.stmagazine.com 


LETTERS  A  LETTERS  A  LETTERS  J 


The  Doctor  never  settled  on 
a  name  for  himself,  but  one 
reader  suggests  Dr.  Apollo. 

Naming  the  Doctor 

I  am  writing  in  regard  to  the 
Doctor  on  the  U.S.S.  Voyager 
NCC-74656  and  his  lack  of 
a  name.  What  bothers  me  is 
that  the  name  for  the  Doctor 
is  so  obvious;  my  suggestion 
is  Dr.  Apollo.  I'm  no  expert 
on  mythology,  but  from  what 
I  understand  Apollo  was  an 
extremely  handsome  god 
that  represented  light,  music, 
and  medicine.  What  could  be 
better  for  the  somewhat  vain 
(handsome?),  holographic 
(light),  doctor  (medicine),  with 
a  love  for  singing  and  opera 
(music)?  Plus,  when  you 
consider  that  the  first  moon 
shots  were  called  Apollo,  it 
adds  to  the  space  theme. 

Or  perhaps  he  could  be 
called  Dr.  Phoebus  -  a  Roman 
name  meaning  'bright,'  which 
again  has  a  double  meaning, 
considering  that  the  good 
doctor  is  made  of  light  and 
is  very  smart.  Or  use  both 
names:  Dr.  Apollo  Phoebus. 

He  would  become  his 
own  person.  Data,  to  my 
knowledge,  never  took  the 
last  name  of  his  father/creator. 


I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Doctor  would  need  to  take 
the  name  Zimmerman  as  his. 

Scott  E.  Hileman 
via  e-mail 

In  'Endgame'  the  Doctor 
appeared  to  have  settled 
on  the  name  'Joe/  after  the 
grandfather  of  his  new  bride. 
However,  this  was  only  in 
one  possible  future,  so  he 
could  still  come  up  with 
another  name.  Your  intelli¬ 
gent  suggestions  sounded 
pretty  good  to  us,  but  we're 
keen  to  hear  if  anybody  else 
has  any  ideas. 

Romulan  continuity 

In  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  there  should  be  more 
Romulans  on  ENTERPRISE, 

I  agree  completely;  however, 
they  can't  be  seen  unless  they 
are  shown  like  the  Ferengi 
appeared  on  ENTERPRISE, 
since  the  first  time  a  Romulan 
was  seen  was  in  the  episode 
where  Kirk  and  the  U.S.S. 
Enterprise  NCC-1701  were 
sent  to  investigate  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  outposts  along  the 
Neutral  Zone  between  the 
Romulans  and  the  Federation. 

via  e-mail 

This  is  an  excellent  point  and 
one  which  other  students  of 
STAR  TREK  continuity  have 
picked  up  on  ... 

Creative  solution 

I  wanted  to  give  my  opinion  on 
a  couple  of  topics  mentioned 
recently.  First,  I  read  in  the 
November  issue  that  Brannon 
Braga  says  we'll  be  seeing  the 
Romulans  in  future  episodes 
of  ENTERPRISE.  However, 
we  already  know  that  humans 


hadn't  seen  Romulans  until  the 
time  of  Kirk's  crew,  and  that  all 
communication  with  them  until 
then  was  audio  only.  But  then, 

I  also  know  the  STAR  TREK 
writers  are  extremely  adept  at 
getting  around  these  things. 

My  suggestion  is  that  if  any 
Romulans  reveal  themselves 
to  Archer  they  do  so  only  in 
full  uniform,  which  includes 
helmets  that  obscure  their 
faces.  Then,  only  on  their 
Birds-of-Prey,  away  from 
the  prying  eyes  of  Starfleet, 
do  we  see  their  devilishly 
pointed  ears! 

Second,  someone  once 
suggested  that  we  see  more 
early-Federation  aliens  on 
ENTERPRISE.  Personally,  I 
would  love  to  see  Jeffrey 
Combs'  Andorian  assigned 
to  the  bridge  of  ENTERPRISE 
in  order  to  monitor  the  Vulcan- 
Human  agenda.  And  I  can't 
wait  to  see  how  the  makeup 
gurus  envision  the  pig-faced 
Tellarites. 

Finally,  give  T'Pol  a  break, 
people!  Even  Captain  Sisko 
didn't  care  much  for  Vulcans, 
so  it's  okay  to  find  things  about 
them  to  dislike.  Like  all  of  the 
ENTERPRISE  characters,  I 
think  T'Pol  is  well  written 
and  acted. 

Jim  Bowser 
via  e-mail 

Tough  ships 

I  love  the  'under  the  micro¬ 
scope'  sections  that  take  a 
semi-serious  look  at  various 
aspects  of  STAR  TREK.  May 
I  suggest  an  idea  based  on 
something  from  an  internet 
forums  page:  how  much 
tougher  is  the  Constitution 
class  than  other  Starfleet 
vessels? 


It  has  been  pointed  out  that, 
as  of  the  original  series,  the 
Constitution  class  has  shown 
itself  to  be  extra  tough.  In 
'The  Doomsday  Machine'  the 
U.S.S.  Enterprise  NCC-1701 
took  a  number  of  shots  to  the 
bare  hull  from  an  anti-proton 
beam,  without  sustaining  any 
major  damage,  while  in  'The 
Changeling'  Nomad  hit  the 
ship  with  what  Spock  stated 
was  the  equivalent  of  90 
photon  torpedos,  and  survived 
intact.  Also,  in  The  Ultimate 
Computer,'  the  U.S.S.  Excalibur 
NCC-1664  suffered  barely  any 
(visual)  damage,  even  though 
everyone  on  board  was  killed 
when  the  Enterprise  fired  at 
it  after  it  had  been  taken  over 
by  +,~e  M-5  computer. 

‘i ,  ie  only  Constitution-class 
ship  that  was  totally  destroyed 
(not  counting  the  U.S.S. 
Constellation  NCC-1017,  which 
Kirk  destroyed  by  setting  the 
impulse  engines  to  explode) 
was  the  U.S.S.  Intrepid  NCC- 
1631,  which  was  eaten  by 
a  giant  space  amoeba.  These 
are  just  a  few  of  the  things  I've 
noticed,  and  i  thought  it  would 
make  a  useful  subject  for 
'under  the  microscope.' 

LeShan  Jones 
via  e-mail 

Your  suggestion  certainly 
has  all  the  criteria  for  this 
type  of  tongue-in-cheek 
article.  Does  anyone  else 
have  any  ideas  for  'under 
the  microscope?' 


PLEASE  NOTE  WE  CANNOT 
RETURN  ANYTHING  THAT  YOU 
SEND  US,  AND  YOUR  LETTERS 
MAY  BE  EDITED  FOR 
PUBLICATION. 
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Sin  TREK  Stories 


How  to  kill  a  Kli 


moon 


Wi 


arnor 


Stop  motion 
Krnge 

The  Kruge  who  dies  at  the  end  of 
STAR  TREK  III:  THE  SEARCH  FOR  SPOCK 
was  actually  a  highly  detailed  stop 
motion  puppet  that  was  created  by 
ILM’s  creature  shop. 

There  is  absolutely  no  way  that  you  can 
throw  an  actor  over  the  edge  of  a  cliff 
into  a  sea  of  burning  lava,  so  when  Kruge 
plunged  to  his  death  at  the  end  of  STAR 
TREK  III  the  project  was  handed  to  ILM’s 
visual  effects  department.  They  solved  the 
problem  by  building  a  stop  motion  puppet 
that  was  used  to  replace  Christopher  Lloyd 
(who  played  Kruge)  as  he  fell. 

As  creature  supervisor  David  Sosalla 
explains,  the  first  task  was  to  sculpt  a  model 
of  Kruge  in  clay.  “Then  we  created  all  the 
molds  using  that  clay  maquette,  and  inside 
that  we  put  the  armature,  which  is  like  a 
skeleton;  there  were  joints  for  the  elbows,  the 
knees,  the  hips,  all  the  way  through  the  body, 
and  even  the  backbone.  That  was  cast  into 
foam  rubber  from  that  mold. 

“Then  we  took  it  and  dressed  it.  We 
painted  it  with  flexible  paint,  and  even  had 
costumers  who  were  able  to  sew  miniature 
clothing.  In  this  case,  because  of  the  character 
of  Kruge ’s  costume,  most  of  it  was  actually 
sculpted  in  rubber.” 

Once  the  puppet  was  complete  it  was 
filmed  using  a  technique  called  stop  motion; 
this  involved  running  the  camera  for  a  single 
frame,  and  then  having  an  animator  move 
the  puppet’s  limbs  very  subtly  before  filming 
the  next  frame.  The  movements  had  to  be 
incredibly  smooth,  so  the  puppeteer  had  to 
be  able  to  access  the  joints.  “There  are 
adjusting  screws  on  every  joint.  After  the 
model  was  cast,  depending  on  who  the 
animator  was,  we’d  cut  little  slits  into  the 
foam  so  they  could  go  in  and  adjust  the 
joints  after  the  casting  was  made.” 

The  puppet  was  then  lined  up  very  carefully 
with  the  real  Christopher  Lloyd  and,  at  a 
suitable  moment,  was  used  to  replace  him.  It 
took  about  two  days  to  film  the  few  seconds 
that  showed  the  puppet  falling  into  the  lava, 
but  the  end  result  was  perfect. 


The  puppet  of  Kruge  that  David  Sosalla  sculpted  was  made  to  a  quarter  scale  and  was 
incredibly  detailed.  Inside ,  there  was  an  armature  that  served  as  a  skeleton;  this 
allowed  it  to  move  convincingly  when  it  was  animated. 


The  puppet  was  actually  filmed  using  a  technique  David  calls  “stop-go  motion ”  that 
combined  traditional  stop  motion  with  a  model  mover  that  could  create  a  motion  blur. 


Ill 


STAR  TREK  Stories 


lvim 


Captain  Picard  anotker  life 


How  to  pitch  to 
Michael  Piller 


After  Picard  was  struck  by  the  probe  in  ‘The  Inner  Light’  he  awoke  to  find  himself  on 
another  world,  living  the  life  of  Kamin,  a  simple  iron  weaver.  In  his  mind  he  lived  an  entire 
lifetime,  but  back  on  the  ENTERPRISE  only  20  minutes  of  real  time  had  actually  passed. 


As  Joe  Menosky  remembers,  the  STAR 
TREK:  THE  NEXT  GENERATION  writing 
staff  didn’t  always  tell  their  boss 
exactly  what  they  were  up  to. 

eason  Five’s  ‘The  Inner  Light’  is  widely 
regarded  as  one  of  STAR  TREK:  THE 
NEXT  GENEKiTION’s  best  episodes;  it’s 
certainly  one  of  head  writer  Michael  Piller’s 
favorites.  But,  as  Joe  Menosky  reveals,  even 
now  Michael  doesn’t  know  the  full  story 
behind  the  pitch  and  what  went  on  before 
it  came  through  his  door. 

“Brannon  Braga  and  I  had  been  working 
for  about  six  months,  trying  to  come  up  with 
a  story  pitch  we  called  ‘Picard’s  Unlived  Life.’ 
The  idea  of  the  ‘road  not  taken’  is  always  a 
popular  one  with  audiences,  and  Picard  was 
a  natural  for  that,  since  he  had  rejected  the 
domestic  life  for  a  career  of  exploration.  We 
figured  he  would  be  with  somebody  on  the 
ship  —  Beverly  -  and  we  needed  some  sci-fi 
premise  to  make  it  happen.  We  tried  a  trans¬ 
porter  accident;  we  tried  a  time  differential 
planet;  we  tried  everything.  But  we  couldn’t 
make  it  work.  We  had  a  character  arc  with 
no  plot  device.  So  we  had  all  but  given  up. 

Unexpected  solution 

“Then  I  got  a  call  from  Morgan  Gendel, 
who  had  been  a  network  liaison  to  the  first 
television  show  I  had  worked  on.  He  wanted 
to  break  into  the  writing  side  of  the  business, 
and  asked  if  he  could  pitch  to  me  for  TNG.  I 
said  yes.  He  pitched  about  half  a  dozen  ideas, 
one  of  which  was  a  TNG  version  of  ‘The 
Paradise  Syndrome.’  Instead  of  Kirk  falling 
into  a  monolith,  getting  amnesia,  and  living  a 
life  of  domesticity  with  the  Native  Americans, 
Picard  gets  hit  by  a  probe  while  on  his  ship’s 
bridge.  But  the  experience  the  probe  projects 
into  his  mind  was  very  much  like  Kirk’s  expe¬ 
rience  -  an  Indian-type  culture  that  wants 
explorers  like  Picard  to  ‘walk  a  mile  in  our 
moccasins’  so  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 

“I  went  into  Brannon’s  office  and  told  him 
about  it,  and  he  cursed  and  threw  something 
across  the  room.  Because,  just  like  me,  he 
knew  Morgan  had  pitched  the  sci-fi  key  to 


Picard’s  unlived  life  -  which  we  had  been 
unable  to  crack.  So  we  were  both  excited 
about  the  story,  and  angry  with  ourselves  for 
missing  it. 

“But  part  of  being  on  a  writing  staff  means 
you  tend  to  know  your  show-runners  as  well 
as  they  know  themselves.  It’s  a  matter  of 
creative  survival.  And  we  were  absolutely 
certain  that  Michael  would  not  go  for  a 
remake  of  Kirk  and  the  Indians.  So  we  called 
Morgan  in,  gave  him  the  ‘Picard’s  unlived  life’ 
arc,  and  had  him  rework  and  repitch  the 
premise  to  us  two  or  three  more  times.  Ron 
Moore  was  pulled  into  the  mix,  and  he  was  as 


Morgan  Gendel’ s  original  pitch  was  for 
a  reworked  version  of  ‘The  Paradise 
Syndrome,’  with  Picard  living  in  a  Native 
American  type  of  culture. 


thrilled  about  the  potential  for  this  premise  as 
we  were.  And,  when  we  finally  scheduled 
Morgan  to  pitch  it  to  Michael  face  to  face,  it 
wasn’t  just  Morgan  pitching,  it  was  the  entire 
junior  staff.  The  moment  Morgan  stopped 
talking  we  didn’t  even  give  Michael  a  chance 
to  say  ‘No.’  We  just  jumped  in  like  it  was  the 
greatest  thing  any  of  us  had  ever  heard. 
Michael  may  have  actually  had  to  tell  us  to 
shut  up.  But  he  bought  the  pitch,  and,  with 
the  help  of  the  entire  staff,  who  worked  on 
breaking  it,  he  turned  it  into  an  almost  perfect 
story. 

“Any  one  of  us  would  have  killed  to  work 
on  the  teleplay.  Opportunities  like  ‘The  Inner 
Light’  happen  only  two  or  three  times  a 
career.  Peter  Allan  Fields  was  up  in  the  script 
rotation,  so  he  got  the  first  crack  at  it.  He  was 
a  screenwriter  in  Rome  during  the  La  Dolce 
Vita  era  of  the  early  1960’s,  has  an  absolutely 
magical  style,  and  is  one  of  my  favorite  TREK 
writers  of  all  time.  So  I  was  glad  it  was  him. 
Jeri  Taylor  ended  up  jumping  in  on  the  script 
too,  and  so  did  Michael.  The  end  result  was 
one  of  the  greatest  TREK  ever.  But  it  was  a 
long  and  twisted  road  to  get  there.  And  to  this 
day  Michael  has  no  idea  of  what  went  on 
before  it  reached  his  office.  Or  why  his  junior 
staff  were  acting  like  they  were  insane.” 
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Michael  Dorn 

The  man  under  the  makeup 
talks  about  living  the  life 
of  a  Klingon  warrior. 


Designing  the  U.S.S. 
EXCELSIOR  with  ILM 


How  the  U.S.S.  EXCELSIOR  was  designed ,  from 
sketch  to  study  model  to  the  finished  article. 


ENTERPRISE  VFX 


Visual  effects  supervisor  Mitch  Suskin  and 
his  team  on  the  incredible  effects  they  pro¬ 
duced  for  ENTERPRISE’S  first  season ,  from 
‘Fight  or  Flight’  to  ‘Two  Days  and  Two  Nights.’ 


p[IIS  TECHNICAL  BRIEFINGS  IN  EVERY  ISSUE 


Starfleet  Vessels 
Compared 


U.S.S.  ENTERPRISE 
NCC-1 701-D 

★  Deck  by  Deck 


The  Klingon 
RAPTOR 
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The  Complete  First  Season 


First  Time  Ever  On 


LOADED  WITH 
SPECIAL  FEATURES! 


®  NEARLY  17  HOURS  OF  PROGRAMMING  on  6  Discs. 

*  COMMENTARIES  BY  J.  MICHAEL  STRACZYNSKI,  Ike  Show's 
Award-Winning  Creator,  on  Selected  Episodes. 

®  ALL-NEW  INTRODUCTIONS  by  series  creator 
J.  Michael  Straczynski. 

'  — 

®  MAKING-OF  DOCUMENTARY  with  New  Discoveries 
for  Fans. 


®  ADDITIONAL  DELETED  SCENES. 

®  INTERACTIVE  THE  WORLD  OF  BABYLON  5  FILES  with 
2  Audio  Tracks. 


®  ALL-NEW  DIGITAL  WIDESCREEN  TRANSFER 
[16x91.77:1].  #22855 


Now  entering  your  stargrid!  The  acclaimed,  award-winning 
series  is  here!  Featuring  22  episodes  plus  enticing  extras. 
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